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HUMMER 100,000-Mile/5-Year Transferable Powertrain Warranty. 

Whichever comes first. See dealer for limited warranty details. © General Motors Corporation, 2007. 









HUMMER.COM 


V8 IS HERE. 





















































3D moving maps, routes to avoid traffic, even cheap 
gas and coffee shops. That's more GPS solutions 
than any other wireless provider. That’s knowing 
where you’re going at SprintSpeed.' 

1-800-SPRINT-1 sprint.com/ahead 





















CAMERAS 


KNOW 

CELLPHONES 



ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

# INTRODUCING 

THE UPGRADER.COM 

THE BEST IN GEAR, STYLE & POP CULTURE, BROUGHT TO YOU BY MEN.STYLE.COIVI 
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PIXMA 


OUR LATEST SUPERMODELS. 


Canon PIXMA Printers. Beautifully designed outside and in. 




vm ' Ca " 0n U S A • " ,c - Ca "°" and PIXMA a,e re 9 ’stere(i trademarks of Canon Inc, in the United States and may he registered trademarks or trademarks in other countries. IMAGEANYWARE 


is a trademark of Canon. 














Directly 


connects to your 
digital camera. 
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* homes 

High Tech. Low Impact. 


Open for Tours this October 


Come on in! This is where green plugs in. 
Designed by Ray Kappe, FAIA, and LEED® 
certified, the house is prefab to reduce cost 
and waste. Fully automated to allow for 
simplicity and control, it is filled with the latest 
in gadgets, gear and appliances, yet still 
keeps kilowatt usage low. 

Even the car is environmentally friendly. 
Emitting essentially nothing but water 


vapor, BMW's Hydrogen 7 is the first 
hydrogen-powered luxury performance 
sedan for everyday use. 

A percentage of proceeds from ticket sales will 
benefit Global Green USA, a national leader 
fighting for solutions to global warming including 
green building, and Enterprise, the national leader 
in creating environmentally sustainable homes 
and communities for low-income people. 


Buy Your Tickets Today or Tour the Home Online 

wired.com/wiredlivinghome 
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Daniel Cremieux 
Signature suit featuring 
Loro Piana Super 160s 
fabric of Extra Fine 
Merino Wool. Made in Italy. 
Exclusively at Dillard’s. 
1-800-345-5273 


EXTRA FINE' 



Style expressed in the 
world's finest fabrics from 
the incomparable Loro Piana. 
Soft, supple, beautifully 
textured Italian wool 
and cashmere now 
available at 




The Style of Your Life. 





Hart Schaffner 
Marx Gold Trumpeter 
sportcoat of 100% 
Loro Piana cashmere. 
1-800-345-5273 





















urnbury Storm System 
topcoat of 100% 
Loro Piana wool with 
exclusive wind and 
rain protection. 
1-800-345-5273 























to you by the New Yorker Promotion Department . 



Mary Boone Gallery 
Cheim & Read Gallery 
Clementine Gallery. 
James Cohan Gallery 
CUE Art Foundation 


Betty Cuningham Gallery 

. Danziger Projects 

Gladstone Gallery 


Vanina Holasek Gallery 
Stelian Holm Gallery. 
Paul Kasmin Gallery 
Lehmann Maupin Gallery 


M e t ro P ict u re s G a j le ry 
Mixed Greens. 
Printed Matter 
Andrea Rosen Gallery 
Jack Shainmsn Gallery 
Sundaram Tagore Gallery 
ZieherSmith Gallery 
Pavel Zoubok Gallery 


’ PASSPORT 


TO THE ARTS 


urday, November 10, 2007 • New York City 


Take a self-guided tour of leading Chelsea galleries and receive a 
limited-edition pocket-size art collection. The daylong event culminates in 
an evening cocktail reception, where participants will have the opportunity 
to bid on select works of art to benefit Friends of the High Line. 


11a.m. -3 p.m. 11a.m.-6 p.m. 6 p.m.-8 p.m. 

Sign-In and Self-Guided Cocktail Reception 

Passport Pickup Gallery Tour and Silent Auction 


A portion of the proceeds from the event will benefit 

|=| FRIENDS OF THE HIGH LINE 


For more information, visit passporttothearts2007.com. 


tickets: $40 

To purchase tickets to this event, call 866-468-7619 

866.468.7619 or visit www.ticketweb.com.. 


Sponsored by: 

;(®) 

NEW YORK x Vo.S ^ 


CUNARO% 


MasterCard) '.'0X.1CQ 

BETOND TOUR EXPECTATIONS 



ST-GERMAIN 


j ' 1 U1.1VI 

9 VALLARTA 

Wkcxc .itexk* Ccmcf to ii/c 


*The New Yorker will donate all proceeds from the silent auction and a portion of those from ticket sales (less taxes and 
processing fees) to Friends of the High Line. Friends of the High Line is a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization dedicated to the 
preservation and reuse of the High Line, a 1.5-mile elevated railway that runs along the West Side of Manhattan. 


























































































































































































































Some vacations are worth more than 4" x 6". 






EPSON 

EXCEED YOUR VISION 





The Epson Stylus* Photo 1400 printer. For the big, colorful, detailed 13"xl9" prints your photos deserve. 

Borderless prints from 4"x 6" to 13” x 19" • Automatically adjusts contrast, skin tone, scenery and 
exposure for perfect prints every time • Professional quality with resolution up to 5760 x 1440 optimized 
dpi • Claria™ Hi-Definition Ink for brilliantly colorful photos that are also smudge, scratch, water and 
fade resistant • Prints directly onto CDs and DVDs • Because when you go on vacation, the best moments 
from your vacation should go on your wall. For more information, visit www.epson.com/SPl400. 


BEST BUY • CIRCUIT CITY • COMPUSA • EPSONSTORE.COM • FRY'S • MICRO CENTER • STAPLES 
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. V. 


Actual price may vary Epson and Epson Stylus are registered trademarks and Epson Exceed Your Vision and 
Claria are trademarks of Seiko Epson Corporation. Copyright 2007 Epson America, 
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Kefel One Vodka distilled from wheat ©2007 Imported by Nolet Spirits U.SA, Aliso Viejo, CA, All rights reserved. 40% ALC/VOL www.KetelOne.com. Please observe all alcoholic beverage regulations. 
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Dear Hotel One DrinRer 

Dext time you’re in 
Schiedam, Holland, you arc 
cordially invited to call in 
for a drinR. 







Clone: It’s What’s for Dinner 

It looks the same, it cooks the same, it tastes the 
same. But cloned meat—steak, burgers, bacon— 
is still controversial. And guess what: You may 
already have eaten it. by ben paynter 


photograph by Olaf Blacker 


Japan, Ink 

Big publishers have always ruled the 
Tokyo comics business. Now 
amateur rip-offs are the hottest 
thing on the street Inside 
the manga-industrial complex. 

BY DANIEL H. PINK 


How Manga 
Conquered the US 

A 10-page graphic guide to 
Japan's coolest export. 

BY JASON THOMPSON 


Q&A: Janies 
Murdoch 

Rupert's son on satellite TV, his deal 
with Google, and the definition of mogul. 

BY SPENCER REISS 


I Spy 

Montana mom Shannen Rossmiller 
poses as an online jihadist and passes 
intel to the Feds. Behind enemy lines 
with a suburban counterterrorist. 

BY JACK HITT 


Road Trip! 

Alex Roy had a crazy dream: to beat 
the legendary Cannonball Run record 
by crossing the country in less 
than 32 hours and 7 minutes. Floor it! 

BY CHARLES GRABBER 


NOV 2007 □ □ □ 
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3 -D’s Second Chance ibo 

Hollywood is embracing the third dimension. 

First up: Angelina Jolie in Beowulf. 

BY FRANK ROSE 


Bad Boys of Vice TV ies 

Vice magazine built an empire on snark. 

Now it aims to take on the issues. Seriously? 

BY JASON TANZ 


The Great Firewall is 2 

China wants to control what citizens do and 
say online. But it's fighting a losing battle. 

BY OLIVER AUGUST 


Space Invader 192 

Robert Bigelow conquered the hotel biz. 

His next venture? Inflatable space pods. 

BY VINCE BEISER 


Free Music Now! 206 

For the struggling industry, a new strategy: 

Stream free songs-then sell the downloads. 

BY CLIFF KUANG 


Contributors 26 

This month's writers and artists. 


Rants 28 

Reader rants and raves. 


Start 39 

q&a Scholar Jonah Lehrer on the art of 
science, how to Rip better MP3s. food 
Thanksgiving dinner under a microscope. 


Posts 105 

aerospace Recycled rockets, crime and 
punishment Ankle monitor memories. 
games The GPS-guided prison break. 
interface design A Mac icon goes Web 2.0. 
mapping Amazon tribes' digital domain. 


Play 117 

playlist Creature features, motor The 
Wired Guide to the Baja 1000. arts 
Junkyard bots. test Vespa's latest classic. 


Found 272 

Artifacts from the future. 


cover Illustrated for wired by Yoichiro Ono, 
with production assistance by Masa Sakamaki 
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Think About It 


< 8 > HYUnDRI 



DO 30 MILLION 
PEOPLE KNOW 
SOMETHING YOU 


DON’T KNOW? 


If you’ve never set foot in a Hyundai, 
then the answer to this question is yes, they 
probably do. 

Because that’s how many people have 
bought a Hyundai to date. And then some. 

And what have all these people discovered? 
Let’s call it the power of thoughtful engineering. 
Or maybe the power of standard safety features 
other car companies consider extras. Or 
America’s Best Warranty. Or over 500 separate 
quality checks during the manufacturing process. 

Whatever it is, it means the kind of owner 
loyalty you’d expect from the sixth larg- 
> CONTINUED at Think About It.com 
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Torsion® System Technology by adidas. Style, meet technology. 
torsion.rockport.com. 
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AIGLE, FOR THE 
REINTRODUCTION 
OF MAN INTO 
NATURE 



It's time to gear up for ski season. Get 
ready to hit the slopes in the Aigle Cobalt 
technical ski jacket. Aigle skiwear is 
engineered for maximum performance, 
comfort and style. Designed for 
breathability and function as well as 
warmth, the Cobalt jacket incorporates 
special construction features like taped 
seams, hand pockets with water-resistant 
zippers, and an inner powder skirt to 
keep snow out and pocket contents dry. 
Specializing in active and casual outdoor 
clothing, Aigle is available at Dillard's, 
www.aigleusa.com or call 1-800-345-5273. 
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The Style of Your Life. 
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Woodford Reserve 

Distiller’s Select 
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Handcrafted in small batches 


Bourbon 


Enjoy your bourbon responsibly. 

Woodford Reserve Distillers Select Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 45.2% Ale. by Vol., The Woodford Reserve Distillery, Versailles, KY ©2007. 
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Sean Penn + Jon Krakauer in a new season of ICONOCLASTS. 


SUNDANCE CHANNEL & 
GREY GOOSE ENTERTAINMENT 
PRESENT 


ICONOCLASTS* 


Premiering October 25th f this ground¬ 
breaking primetime series returns to 
Sundance Channel for an all new season. 
ICONOCLASTS explores the shared 
passions of two creative pioneers who 
live by their own rules and shape the 
world we live in. Tune in for intimate, 
unpredictable moments between Sean 
Penn and Jon Krakauer, Alicia Keys 
and Ruby Dee, Wynton Marsalis and 
John Besh, Mike Myers and Deepak 
Chopra, Howard Schultz and Norman Lear, 
Madeleine Albright and Ashley Judd. 



ICONOCLASTS 

Change the Way You See Celebrity™ 

THURSDAYS at 10PM E/P only on 
Sundance Channel. For a complete look 
at the featured ICONOCLASTS, see the 
special insert in this issue or go to 
sundancechannel.com/iconoclasts 


Forget Toyota and Sony. The hottest export to come out of Japan these days is 
manga. Daniel H. Pink spent two months in the country and found a comics 
industry in turmoil, with big publishers facing competition from obsessed 
amateurs (page 216). “The fact that fan-produced comics are being sold in 
legitimate bookstores provides a lot of insight into the culture,” says Pink, 
whose own manga, The Adventures of Johnny Bunko, is due out in April. 




Your Ultimate Iconoclasts Sweepstakes 

What are you passionate about-food, 
music, business, entertainment or politics? 
Sundance Channel invites you to enter 
"Your Ultimate Iconoclasts Sweepstakes" 
for a chance to win a VIP getaway inspired 
by the new season of ICONOCLASTS. 

Visit sundancechannel.com/iconoclasts 

to enter and tell us which pairing most 
inspires you. One lucky grand prize winner 
will be awarded an ultimate ICONOCLASTS 
luxury weekend! 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Sweepstakes begins 12:01 
AM (ED 10/1/07 and ends 11:59:59 PM (ED 12/1/07. To 
enter and for full rules go to www.sundancechannel.com/ 
iconoclasts <http://www.sundancechanneI.com/iconoclasts>, 
or print vour name, mailing address, telephone number, 
date of birth, email address (optional), and which pairing 
from Season 3 of ICONOCLASTS® inspires you most on 
a 3 V2"X5" to 4 !4"X6" postcard, insert into a stamped 
envelope and mail to: Your Ultimate Iconoclasts 
Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 517, Sayreville, NJ 08871-0517. 
Limit one entry per person per day. Entries must be 
received by 12/8/07. One (1) Grand Prize: a weekend 
trip for two; ARV: $5,5Q0-$9,5QQ 





GREY GOOSE 

—* ENTERTAINMENT—— 


sundance 

CHANNEL 



Jack 

Hitt 

Most of the FBI's tools 
in the fight against 
terrorism-wiretaps, 
port monitoring, airport 
security screening 
—are well known. 

But Hitt wanted to 
investigate a less 
familiar weapon: self- 
taught spies. "I made 
some calls," he says, 
"and the name that 
kept coming up was 
Shannen Rossmiller." 
The ex-judge and 
mother of three hunts 
down al Qaeda jihad- 
ists by posing as one 
of their own in online 
forums. Hitt profiles 
her on page 244. 



Melinda 

Wenner 

"Everyone talks about 
the declining state of 
science education," 
Wenner says. But, as 
she writes on page 98, 
when it comes to fancy- 
pants science awards 
-you know, prizes 
preceded by names like 
Nobel, Fields, and Tur¬ 
ing—the US still reigns 
supreme. Of course, 
it's often senior citizens 
who take home today's 
awards; tomorrow's 
budding scientists may 
be another story. "As 
other countries build 
up their resources," she 
says, "our dominance 
will start to wane." 



Jason 

Tanz 

Before he hit Brooklyn 
to report on the new 
Web video channel 
created by the notori¬ 
ous founders of Vice 
magazine (page 168), 
Tanz was prepared 
for mayhem. "When 
I left, everyone was like, 
'Good luck getting back 
alive!"'says Tanz, a 
senior editor at wired 
and author of Other 
People's Property: 

A Shadow History 
of Hip-Hop in White 
America. "I think they 
were disappointed 
when I didn't return 
with a tattoo or a 
prison record." 



Atsuhisa 

Okura 

What better way to tell 
the story of how manga 
like Sailor Moon and 
Dragon Bali Z have 
stormed the US than 
through an actual 
manga comic? So we 
tapped Tokyo-based 
Okura, winner of an 
award for best indepen¬ 
dent manga artist and 
the illustrator of tomes 
like 50 Things We Love 
About Japan. His 10- 
page chronicle of Amer¬ 
ica's love affair with the 
grisly and graphic nov¬ 
els—the most fascinat¬ 
ing pop-culture phenom 
since Sgt. Pepper's— 
starts on page 223. 


illustration BY Christopher Sleboda 









































Better sound through research® 



Get the full home theater experience with Bose" sound. 

The creak of a floorboard behind you. The roar of a crowd around you. It's sound that brings movies, sports and music 
to life. Bose Lifestyle' home theater systems are engineered with unique technologies to reproduce sound with vivid 
detail. Because room size, shape and furnishings can make even the most expensive system sound like one worth half 
the price. Lifestyle systems customize the sound to fit your room. So you hear rich, accurate surround sound. Plus, they 
can be expanded to deliver music throughout your home, even outdoors. Hear one of our premium home theater 
systems for yourself, and you may be surprised by what you've been missing. 



NEW 


Lifestyle® 48 Series IV 

DVD home entertainment system 


Designed for those who want a complete entertainment 
system. Includes built-in DVD/CD player, up to 340 
hours of music storage and patented uMusic" intelligent 
playback system. 



NEW 


Lifestyle V30 home theater system 


Designed for those who want to select their own 
DVD player and other entertainment sources. 
Makes it easy to connect multiple audio and video 
components, and then hide them from sight. 


1-800-434-2073, ext.5069 Bose.com/lifestyle 

Call or visit us online. And discover why Bose is the most respected name in sound. 


©2007 Bose Corporation. Patent rights issued and/or pending. The distinctive design of the Lifestyle' media center is also a registered trademark of Bose Corporation. CJ3QQ337 


















re: Sticklers & Shocks 

ever since we ran a story that mentioned shock jocks Opie and Anthony in a 
less-than-flattering way we've been getting indignant letters calling us mean names. 
We can take it. But when you also claim we got parts of that article wrong, well—them's 
flightin' words. We have a simple policy: We don't make a habit of running fake stuff. So, 
that piece on a new technology for rating the popularity of radio programming? Yeah, 
we checked it out before we published it. The part where we say the gadget was rolled 
out in two cities? True, no matter what certain letter-writers say. Where we said the 
more accurate ratings generated by said new technology might keep Opie and Anthony 
on the air? Also true! (Do you detect a pattern?) And that part where those shock jocks 
are referred to as "twits" and “doofuses"? Well, we do allow our writers their opinions. 





At Twits End 

Why take shots at the Opie 
and Anthony show in an arti¬ 
cle on a new technology 
(Start, "Eavesdropping on 
Your Musical Life,” issue 
15.09)? O&A will be popular no 
matter what kind of rating sys¬ 
tem you use. Lots of listeners 
are still lots of listeners, even 
when you apply a new technol¬ 
ogy for measurement. Look at 
the number of message boards 
devoted to O&A. Look at the 
newsgroups. Look at the satel¬ 
lite show. And come on—you 
may not like them, but calling 
them twits is way out of line. 


Arcade on Fire 

It's about time the two guys 
behind Penny Arcade ("Comic 
Geniuses,” issue 15.09) were 
recognized for carrying 
the torch for all of gamerdom. 
They are a source of amuse¬ 
ment and geek bravado, but 
more important, they are 
honest brokers in an industry 
that all too often preys upon 
its consumer base. 

I just hope they stay strong 
and remain an independent 
voice. We could certainly 
use fewer yes-men and more 
"Wow, this game sucks, don't 
fucking buy it.” 

If gaming magazines and 
journalists had the testicular 
fortitude that these two 
have, then perhaps industry 
standards in the medium 
would rise. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on wired.com by 

Mephistopholis 


Shannon Donovan 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A question 
about your 
piece on the 
Estonia cyber¬ 
attack: If you 
can identify 
the source, 
can't you just 
send a salvo 
of your own 
back down 
the same 
pipeline? 

Robert Troup 

PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO 


Hail to the 
Master Chief 

Will Halo 3 be the best game 
ever ("The Science of Play,” 
issue 15.09)? No. But that's 
not the point. Its relevance 
will be seen in the cultural 
shock waves that follow. Halo 
3 will be Star Wars. It will be 
Nevermind. It will be Harry 
Potter. It will unite (or divide) 
a generation of gamers. It will 
be the moment when console 
gaming gets a haircut, throws 
out the Vans, and is no longer 
seen as the bratty kid brother 
of PC gaming. 

Nathan Wenger 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Can I Buy You a Drink? 

"Web War One” (issue 15.09) is 
very timely, given the oppor¬ 
tunity for small groups of peo¬ 
ple with coding skills to wreak 
havoc on economic and com¬ 
munications infrastructures. 

But if the Internet is indeed 
coordinated by 13 root DNS 
servers managed by a small 
network of the "vetted,” then 
you just outed three nodes: 
Kurtis Lindqvist, Patrik Falt- 
strom, and Bill Woodcock. If 
these gentlemen have the 
connections described in the 
article, then they can signifi¬ 
cantly influence the infrastruc¬ 
ture we rely on for commerce 
and communications. 

I doubt that the vetted have 
had much training in oper¬ 
ational security, old-school 
counterintelligence, or counter¬ 
interrogation techniques. So 
they wouldn't question the 
motivation of the beautiful 
woman at the bar buying 
them drinks. But they should. 
Some of the people who would 
undo the current paradigm 
have plenty of money to buy 
access to whatever they might 
need. They just need to know 
where to start. 

Joe Plasterer 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Truth 


Steel is the strongest metal in a car. 


Truth 


A pound of aluminum is 2.5 times 
stronger than a pound of steel. 


Jr '/ 

■ • 




Aluminum. Lighter. Stronger. Better. Which is why we pioneered the ASF & 
aluminum space frame in the first place. Audi. Truth in Engineering. 


'Audi," "ASF" and the four rings and Audi emblems are registered trademarks of AUDI AG. 
'Truth in Engineering." is a trademark of Audi of America, Inc. © 2007 Audi of America, Inc. 



!nt ho toxic waters of an abandoned 
copper mine, new species of microbes evolved and 
flourished. Now two scientists hope 
to use these rugged bugs to fight cancer. 



Your portrait 
of the city 
of Butte 
ignored its 
real natural 
beauty. If 
you ever 
come back 
call me and 
Ill buy you 
a cold one. 

Bob Farren 

BUTTE, MONTANA 



Make Amends 

I am appalled at the kind of 
environmental destruction 
perpetrated at the Berkeley Pit 
("Creatures From the Black 
Lagoon”issue 15.09). BP (nee 
British Petroleum) owns ARGO 
(nee Atlantic Richfield), which 
bought Anaconda Mining, 
operated it for five years, then 
stopped mining and turned 
off the pumps. 

BP and/or ARCO should 
give Don and Andrea Stierle 
a $100 million endowment 
to construct and operate a 
well-equipped facility for 
extremophile research. 

C. A. Irvine 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Keeping Score 

Regarding the piece about 
obscure units of measure (Start, 
The Best, issue 15.09): Score 
wasn't an obscure word back 
in 1863, when citizens could 
calculate four score and seven. 
Has Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address become unfamiliar? 

Sylvia Caras 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


As Seen on TV!! 

Guy Gugliotta does a masterful job of presenting "Creatures 
From the Black Lagoon.” His prose is clear and concise, which 
unfortunately is not the norm in science writing. Many technical 
journalists fall in love with their own special vocabulary and 
forget that we mere mortals can't recite the periodic table by 
heart. In addition, Gugliotta's compelling imagery captured my 
imagination—I felt like I was watching a Nature TV program. 

The only thing missing was the soundtrack. 

Bob Sherman 

Excerpted from monkeyprose.blogspot.com 

Building Inspector 

Chad Oppenheim's structural concept for a customizable high- 
rise is not exactly new (Play, Home, issue 15.09). The mullion wall 
method was revived in the 1950s, and Minoru Yamasaki used this 
same idea in his 1966 design for the World Trade Center in lower 
Manhattan. Like Cube's prospective buyers, corporate tenants 
in the Twin Towers enjoyed column-free space and the liberty to 
arrange floor layouts around the central core any way they wished. 
But when their exterior load-bearing walls were punctured 
and what remained of the support system was compromised by 
fire, the towers fell. 

Christopher Davis 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 



RANTS Letters should include writer's name, address, and daytime phone number 
and be sent to rants0wired.com. Submissions may be edited and may be published 
or used in any medium. They become the property of wired and will not be returned. 


International Call 

Your article on the cost 
of broadband service around 
the world (Start, Atlas, issue 
15.09) raises some interesting 
questions: Why are people 
in Japan and South Korea 
getting better service for less 
money? Why are people in 
Canada and Mexico paying 
at least twice what we are? 

Simon Rubenstein 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Dig Deeper 

Wouldn't Chevron better 
serve its shareholders and the 
planet by investing the money 
it's spending on deep-sea 
oil exploration in alternative, 
more-benign energy technolo¬ 
gies instead ("Oil from the 
Deep,” issue 15.09)? 

Shareholders of these com¬ 
panies have a responsibility 
to redirect their assets to 
energy solutions that do not 
imperil the planet's survival. 

Asa Weinstein 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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new 4,8,30,80GB zune. 
begining 11.13.07 
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Spin Job 

In "Blended, Not Stirred" 

(Play, Test, issue 15.09), the 
most Wired aspect of the 
Blendtec Total Blender was 
summarily ignored! Clearly no 
one can afford the $400 for 
this "jet-engine loud" blender, 
but who needs to when you can 
watch Tom Dickson hosting 
the incredibly entertaining 
video series "Will It Blend," 
on willitblend.com! 

David E. Winchester 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 

Sonic Screwdriver! 

I have an idea for the next How 
To cover (issue 15.08): Show 
David Tennant creating a min¬ 
iature model Tardis. Who bet¬ 
ter to illustrate a How To issue 
than the master of space and 
time (and possibly many forms 
of DIY) in Doctor Who ? 

Alyson Olson 

SPARTA, MICHIGAN 


Mad About Cats 

I just read the disgusting article "World's Lamest Social Networks" 
(Start, issue 15.09). When I researched and wrote an article for 
Cat Fancy, I discovered the real value that social networking sites 
bring to pet owners: the strength of the relationships between 
its members. In writing my article, I learned about the heart- 
wrenching story of a cat named Prince Diaper that had to wear 
diapers due to a neurological condition. The experience was very 
taxing to the owner. Luckily, the owner received support from 
other cat owners, whom she had connected with on the Web. 
Which is why I strongly disagree that the UnitedCats site is lame. 

It includes a variety of forums where cat owners can exchange tips 
on everything from behavior to photos and even mourn the loss 
of their pet. I would have found the site lame if it offered a poor 
user experience or had lousy design and content. But this wasn't 
the case at all. No social network is lame as long as it has members. 
Joe Gannon 

Excerpted from webcontentstrategist.com/blog 

Jumping to Conclusions 

It's presumptuous of Joe Brown to say that it takes little skill 
to jump out of an airplane when, in fact, he never actually 
jumped (Posts, "Leap of Faith," issue 15.09). I did a beginner 
solo dive at the same facility two years ago, and I can tell 
you that even as a beginner skydiver with two people holding 
you as you freefall, it's still difficult to guide yourself safely 
to the ground without going sideways. 

Sam Ferguson 

CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


Return to Sender 

See page269 for contest rules. 



Sam Needs a T-Shirt 

BY TOM AND BETH COMREY 




Wrist Watch 

Shame on you for suggesting 
that the "livestrong" bracelets 
(Start, issue 15.09) are Tired! 

I am not tired of wearing my 
yellow bracelet. I am tired of 
people dying of cancer. 

Tom Sardelis 

GAITHERSBURG, MARYLAND 
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What could stop 
engineers m Turkey 
from completing 
a tunnel project 
connecting Europe 
to Asa " 7 Earthquakes. 

I 

there's that massive 
ne-.v archaeological 
f ro-theaneUntport 
of Constantinople. 

Exoect delays 
by Julian Smith 


It would have 
been nice 
to learn more 
about that 
bag ofheads 
the workers 
found. One 
fears that 
other artifacts 
are being 
destroyed in 
the race to 
complete the 
tunnel. 

Karl W. Reinsch 

SPRINGFIELD, VIRGINIA 
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Our vision of the Co-Axial revolution is finally complete. The near 
frictionless movement of our new calibre 8500 chronometer 
viewed through the lateral sapphire windows of the De Ville Hour 
Vision, is truly perfection in motion. GREAT MOMENTS IN TIME. 
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The Game of Life 

When reality feels like playing Tetris, a new era has begun, by Rex Sorgatz 


L 

1 


‘SHALL WE PLAY A GAME?” 

For those of us who 
grew up playing video- 
games in arcades, hear¬ 
ing that computerized 
voice in WarGames 
was the moment when 
gaming became more 
than a frantic quest 
for quarters. That voice 
—tempting Matthew 
Broderick into nearly 
setting off a global 
thermonuclear war- 
signaled a new epoch: 
Reaching the next level 
in Donkey Kong wasn't 
enough anymore. 

Games could be serious. 

Two decades on, 
that revelation is now 
conventional wisdom. 
From the military’s use 
of America's Army for 
recruiting to quarter¬ 
backs researching 
tactics via Madden 
NFL, we’ve gone from 
games representing 
life to becoming life. 

Ask yourself: Do you 
believe that your club 
moves have improved 
from playing Dance 
Dance Revolution ? 

Have your driving skills 
matured because of 
Gran Turismo ? Does 
cleaning out your RSS 
reader remind you 
of playing Fac-Man ? 
Does the action of the 
iPhone’s bouncing 
icons recall Mario Bros.? 
Have you tried to con¬ 
vince your friends » 
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that the invasion of Sudoku and Tetris into 
your dreams is proof of high-level brain activ¬ 
ity? Welcome to the arcade called you. 

Of course, the basics of gameplay—com- 
peting against opponents, setting records, 
winning prizes—are as old as human civi¬ 
lization. But the gaming mindset has now 
become pervasive. We use game models to 
motivate ourselves, to answer questions, to 
find creative solutions. For many, life itself 
has turned into a game. Our online lives 
are just twists on the videogame leader- 
boards, where we jockey to get our blog a 
higher rank on Technorati and compete to 
acquire more friend-adds on MySpace than 
the next guy. 

Even on more serious social networks 
like Facebook and Linkedln, you rack up 
friends, accrue hipster points, try to score 
high on identity tests. At iminlikewithyou 
.com—a dating site with bidding, competi¬ 
tion, winners, and losers—you pose ques¬ 
tions (or “games,” in the parlance of the 
service) for potential mates 
to bid on, and the resulting 
interactions are less stilted 
and artificial than conven¬ 
tional online dating services. 

That's right, agamelike envi¬ 
ronment feels more real than 
trying to mimic the experience 
of real-world dating. 

And the gaming mentality 
continues right into the real 
world, where we are finding 
ways to compete for bragging 
rights in even the most mun¬ 
dane activities. Chorewars 
.com lets you turn the grind of 
household tasks into a quest 
for experience points. And 
who are those Prius hyper- 
milers, obsessed with optimizing their 
driving techniques to wring every possi¬ 
ble mile out of a gallon of gas, but Forza 
Motorsport players honing their skillz for 
a perfect lap? 

Pop culture, too, abounds with game sce¬ 
narios. Turn on the TV: Reality hits like Sur¬ 
vivor , The Apprentice, md American Idol use 
psychological game theory to create compe¬ 
tition, intrigue, and adventure. Even shows 
like Lost and 24, with their respective num¬ 
ber theory and time obsessions, seem influ¬ 
enced by gameplay. ( Lost is to The Legend of 
Zelda as 24 is to Pitfall!— it makes sense!) 
And the burgeoning phenomenon of ARGs 


(alternative reality games)—which pull the 
narrative thread of videogames into real- 
world environments—demonstrates that 
there's no escaping the game onslaught. 
With ARGs seeping into TV shows and 
commercials, you may be participating in 
a game without even realizing it. And as we 
play through our lives, we don't reach for a 
Coke—the pause that refreshes. Instead we 
grab a high-octane energy drink, a liquid 
power-up to refill our health bar. 

As games and the gaming mindset take 
over our lives, they've also gone professional. 
In baseball, the cult of stats-guru Bill James 
has let a legion of fantasy baseball players 
enter the ranks of real-life scouts. There are 
competitive eaters, air guitar champions, 
pro gamers, poker players, Wo W gold farm¬ 
ers—all now legitimate occupations. 

Of course, some gamers deal in the semi¬ 
legitimate. With billions of dollars at stake, 
the line has blurred between principled 
players and unscrupulous schemers. Spam¬ 
mers and Digg manipulators rep- 
resent the dark side, but their 
tactics differ only slightly from 
those of earnest search engine 
optimizers and prank-driven 
Google bombers. “Gaming the 
system'' has become the prevail¬ 
ing narrative of our time. 

How did we end up with a world 
we play like a game? It's no his¬ 
torical coincidence that gaming 
ascended right along with the 
rise of the information age. As 
the ever-rising flood of new data 
threatened to inundate our lives, 
we developed tools to organize 
all that information—sort it, fil¬ 
ter it, cut it, mix it. Desktop edit¬ 
ing apps let us manage our data, 
but they also let us manipulate it. As we got 
better at controlling pixels and bits, games 
became a handy metaphor. And more than a 
metaphor. Like a Sim city come to life, we've 
moved from a society that creates goods to 
one that solves puzzles. 

As Broderick's character in WarGames 
asks the computer at one point, “Is it a game, 
or is it real?'' The computer, which has now 
taken on a human identity, replies, “What's 
the difference?'' 

So—who wants to play? CD 

rex sorgatz (rex@fimoculous.eom) 
wrote about T-shirts as media in issue 15.02. 


The gaming 
mindset has 
now become 
pervasive. 
We use game 
models to 
motivate 
ourselves, 
to answer 
questions, to 
find creative 
solutions. 

Life itself 
starts to look 
like a game. 




3 Smart 
Things About 

the Senses 


T.You may not have 
marbles for brains, 
but your ears are filled 
with rocks—tiny cal¬ 
cium carbonate crys¬ 
tals called otoconia. 
Ear rocks, as the 
American Hearing 
Research Foundation 
calls them, help you 
maintain balance and 
sense gravity and lin¬ 
ear acceleration. But 
they can also cause 
vertigo if they fall into 
the wrong canals in 
the inner ear. 

2. Sugar is tasted 
twice—once in the 
mouth and again in 
the gut. The taste 
receptors T1R3 and 
6 protein gustducin 
register sweetness on 
the tongue. In August, 
researchers atthe 
Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine announced 
the discovery of these 
receptors in the intes¬ 
tines. When activated, 
the gut-based sweet- 
sensors promote 
insulin secretion to 
regulate appetite. 

3. In addition to 
the five traditional 
senses, there is, of 
course, propriocep¬ 
tion: an awareness of 
where the body is in 
space from moment 
to moment. This sense 
is more acute than 
you might first think. 
Consider: Recent 
research suggests 
that right-handed 
people monitor their 
dominant hand visu¬ 
ally but keep track of 
their left hand using 
proprioception. 
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Just one look and you'll know you're dealing with an entirely new breed of S2000.Tighter suspension, quicker steering 
ratio, reduced weight and an aerodynamic body kit with removable hardtop. All developed with two goals in mind: 
maximizing the S2000's potential on the racetrack, and making sure you look good while you're crossing the finish line. 


honda.COm 1-800-33-Honda CR model shown. Honda reminds you to always drive safely on the road and on the racetrack. ©2007 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 










Art for Science’s Sake 

Jonah Lehrer wants scientists to bone up on the classics. A former neuroscience 
lab drone, the 26-year-old Rhodes scholar would devour pages of Marcel Proust’s 
Swann’s Way whenever he wasn’t spinning down DNA. In the process, he made a 
discovery: Artists have something to teach researchers. In his new book, Proust 
WasaNauroscientist, Lehrer argues that many artists have foretold the scientific 
future—Proust revealed the inaccuracy of memory, chef Auguste Escoffier antici¬ 
pated the fifth taste sensation we now call umami, and post- 
worksofart,says Jonah . j Cezanne proved that the brain f ilk. 

Lehrer, can foreshadow j doesn’t show, wired asked Lehrer to expic 

the scientific future. the white coats should go all hlack-heret. —Jennifer hillner 



Do you really think that we'll 
find answers to science's 
Big Questions in the arts? 

Virginia Woolf isn't going 
to help you finish your 
lab experiment. What she 
will do is help you ask your 
questions better. Proust 
focused on problems that 
neuroscience itself didn't 
grapple with until rela¬ 
tively recently—questions 
of memory that couldn't 
be crammed into Pavlovian 


reinforcement: Why are 
memories so unreliable? 

Why do they change so often? 
Why do we remember only 
certain aspects of the past? 
Has the separation of the 
disciplines held them back? 

It has affected both cultures 
adversely. You read the diary 
of Woolf and the letters of 
Cezanne and realize they 
thought they were discover¬ 
ing something true—in the 
same real way that science is 
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true—but we don't think of 
artists that way anymore. The 
separation has also led science 
to neglect this other side of 
the mind. It's important to 
acknowledge that when you 
discuss the brain only in terms 
of proteins and enzymes, 
you're missing something. 
Which artists are making the 
discoveries of tomorrow? 
Maybe my next book will 
be Kanye West Was a Neuro¬ 
scientist. He's making use 
of the same musical principles 
as Beethoven, the same idea 
of building toward a pattern 
but then denying the listener 
that pattern by injecting 
randomness, because that 
unexpectedness is what your 
auditory cortex really craves. 
What scientific advances are 
affecting artists today? 
Neuroscience has come up 
with some amazing things 
in the past couple of decades, 
like the idea that there is 
no you in the brain, no neuron 
that is you or that cares about 
you. You're just a massively 
distributed parallel network. 
And the idea that from the 
perspective of DNA we're all 
so incredibly similar. That 
feels very noveiistic to me. 
Which of today's artists and 
scientists would you pair up? 
Sculptor Richard Serra 
should read about string 
theory and figure out a way 
to simulate what 11 dimen¬ 
sions might be like. I would 
love to put Serra and physi¬ 
cist Brian Greene together. 



Jargon 

Watch 

Bacn 

n. Spam by request. Bacn 
(pronounced "bacon") 
is a byproduct of legiti¬ 
mate email lists and 
feeds—bulk messages 
for which the recipi¬ 
ent has signed up yet 
never has time to read. 

Unpartide 

n. A theoretical 
substance lacking the 
signature quality of all 
matter (and antimatter): 
It has no definite mass. 
Unpartides have never 
been observed, but one 
Harvard physicist thinks 
the Large Hadron Collider 
could help detect them. 

Google 

Government 

n. A nickname for 
the Federal Funding 
Accountability and 
Transparency Act, 
signed into law last year. 
It requires the Feds to 
build a search engine for 
citizens to trace public 
spending. The act has 
become a rallying cry in 
the '08 campaign after 
only five presidential 
candidates would pledge 
timely implementation. 

Smexting 

v. Texting while smoking, 
often outside a bar. The 
phenomenon is being 
spurred by smoking bans, 
most recently in the UK. 
The British mobile carrier 
Orange reported a surge 
in texting when the 
ban went into effect, but 
the company claims that 
people were smexting 
friends who might help 
them to quit. What 
are they smoking? 

-JONATHON KEATS 

UAR60N@WIREBMAG.C0M ) 
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a What’s Inside nyquil 

R 


Fortified With 
Powerful Narcotics! 


Q ACETAMINOPHEN 

One of the many wonder- 
pharmaceuticals that can be 
derived from coal tar, acet¬ 
aminophen was used for 
nearly a century as a pain¬ 
killer and fever reducer before 
anyone figured out how it 
worked. We now know that 
as the drug breaks down in 
the body, it turns into a can- 
nabinoid: yes, stoners, the 
same type of compound that 
makes marijuana so irresist¬ 
ible. Doctors also once thought 
acetaminophen made users 
more talkative and outgoing. 
Current research suggests 
this idea was half-baked. 

DEXTRO¬ 
METHORPHAN HBR 
A cough suppressant. Well, 
actually, in the body it becomes 
dextrorphan, a cough suppres¬ 
sant, and levorphanol, a pain¬ 
killer five times as powerful as 
morphine. Like PCP and ket¬ 
amine, DXM is also an NMDA 
receptor antagonist, so the 
National Institute on Drug 
Abuse lists it as a "dissociative" 
drug. Twelve times the recom¬ 
mended dose of NyQuil leads 
to distorted perceptions of 
sight and sound and produces 
feelings of detachment-disso¬ 
ciation—from the environment 
and oneself. For people whose 
bodies are unusually slow at 
metabolizing the drug, even 
low doses of DXM trigger full¬ 
blown "Lucy in the Sky With 
Diamonds" psychedelic trips. 

UJ DOXYLAMINE SUCCINATE 
Officially, this ingredient is on 
the label as an antihistamine. 
But it is equally useful as a 
sleep aid, providing a nice, 
convenient one-two... Zzzz. 


ORIGINAL FLAVOR JBP 

f _ W MULTI-SYMPTOM 

‘ COLD/FLU Relief 
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r CITRIC ACID 

Citric acid has proven some¬ 
what effective as a flu killer, 
but only if you spray it into 
your nose. Because NyQuil 
is meant to be swallowed, 
not snorted, its presence 
here is probably to add a lit¬ 
tle tang, and possibly to act 
as a low-level preservative. 

ALCOHOL 

Hooch has been used as a 
folk remedy for the common 
cold for centuries (despite 
the fact that it doesn't work). 
But according to Procter & 
Gamble, alcohol's sole pur¬ 
pose in NyQuil is to serve as 
a solvent, keeping the top 
three ingredients in solution. 

POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL 
AND PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
Chemical cousins used as thick¬ 
eners. NyQuil's consistency 
is somewhere between water 
and honey, but not because 
it needs to be. Drug market¬ 
ers know many people pre¬ 
fer medicines in syrup form. 

SODIUM CITRATE 
In other contexts sodium 
citrate is an anticoagu¬ 
lant; most likely it is used 
here as a buffer to main¬ 
tain the acid-base balance 
of all the other ingredients. 

FLAVOR 

P&G isn't talking, but we 
suspect the cloyingly repul¬ 
sive taste of NyQuil is to 
ensure that you can swal¬ 
low a tablespoon or two but 
can't drink enough of the 
stuff to start seeing Jesus. 

HIGH FRUCTOSE 
CORN SYRUP 
A dash of sugar helps 
that tablespoon or two go 

dOWn. -PATRICK Dl JUSTO 
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Show 

displeasure. 




Check email. 
Call home. 
Send message. 
Calculate tip. 
Play video. 
Buy tickets. 
Take picture. 
Send picture. 
Ignore boss. 
Play poker. 
Check schedule. 
Surf Web. 
Delete spam. 

Reply all. 
Check scores. 

Open file. 
Shoot video. 
Get news. 
See photos. 
Play music. 
Screen calls. 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 



Using one hand 

. — 

It's a Palm thing. 



palmthing.com 


© 2007 Palm, Inc. All rights reserved. Palm and Treo are among the trademarks or registered trademarks 
owned by or licensed to Palm, Inc. Wrthin wireless service coverage only. Email, messaging, and web access 
require data services from a mobile service provider at an additional cost. All screen images are simulated. 

Yahoo! and the Yahool logo are registered trademarks of Yahoo! Inc. 






Campaign 2008: Webbiest Ever 

Online campaigning used to be a geek niche, the province of alternative fund-raising geniuses and self-righteous 
meet-up organizations. Now just about everyone running for president is jockeying to show how socially networked, virally videoed, 
and blog-commented they are. Still, it's not easy stumping in the future. We checked out the six leading candidates' 
online efforts, and while there's a lot to like, we saw plenty to suggest that this geek thing is still pretty new—and probably temporary. 
After the primaries, you just know the candidates will tack back to the jocks and preppies. — miyoko ohtake 




Fred08 


Social Networking 


Downloads 

Fun*aMng1Mg«« HtSfSn® Widgets 
FundreUIng Widgets 
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.BarackObama.com 

Q Profile 

Events 

Friends 

W B >°g 

Groups 

Fundraising 




43Thlng», dcl.lclo.ui, osssmbty fcccbooK, flick/, gather, myipico, partybuiider, youtube, nlng, 
moticafo, rtwer, yshoot MO*, bllp.tv, CHBN, vSodsJ, tsgwortd, coltoctlvox, bebo, careJ, h!5, 
xangs, Mvejoumal 


Hillary Clinton 

www.hilIaryclinton.com 

WIRED Need an extra hit of 
HRC news right freaking now ? 
Her campaign will text your 
cell phone. OMG! Im in Iowa! 
TIRED Clinton's site is clean. 
Almost ...too clean. We'd totally 
read—and link to—Bill's blog. 


Barack Obama 
www.barackobama.com 

WIRED Addictive. You earn points 
for online activity and a ticker 
reminds you that you're moving 
closer to becoming the ultimate 
Obama supporter. Just organize one 
more event or raise a few more bucks. 
TIRED Hunting for the place to pitch 
your own policy ideas to the sena¬ 
tor is not cool. We have ideas, man! 


Fred Thompson 

www.fred08.com 

WIRED The Fredosphere, a widget 
you embed in your blog that scrolls 
news from the Thompson front. 
TIRED Just as it took Thompson the 
longest to announce his candidacy, his 
site takes the longest to load. 


John Edwards 

www.johnedwards.com 

WIRED Content, content, and 
more content: Video blog, photo 
blog, audio blog, news blog, 
arguments-and-analyses blog, 
action blog, personal blog. Twenty 
RSS feeds. Twitter. MySpace. 
Facebook and 20 other social 
networks, many of which we've 
never heard of. 

TIRED Dude... too much... 

Web 2.0. Can't... breathe... 


Rudy Giuliani 

www.joinrudy2008.com 

WIRE© Nothin'. Zeee-ro. Niente. 
(Listen closely and you'll swear 
you can hear Rudy say, "Screw 
you and your computers.") 
TIRED Selling merch online? 
Sure, time-honored tradition. But 
does the world really need rudy 
usa golf balls and towels? 


RUDY 2008.STORE 

J&LI 


Apparel 

Button* 

Slkkers C35 
& Signs 53* 


• • 
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Mitt Romney 

www.mittromney.com 

WIRED The campaign uploaded more 
than 400 photos and videos on Jump- 
cut, allowed users to mix in original 
content, and said, "Go." Crowdsourcing! 
TIRED First the candidate's sons, Ben, 
Craig, Josh, Matt, and Tagg, started a 
blog. Then Romney's wife, Ann. But 
when Mitt himself joined in the posting 
parade, we got acute Romney fatigue. 
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Knob Creek® Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 50% A!c./Vol. d r i 
©2006 Knob Creek Distillery. ClermM KY wvvw.knobcreek.com s m 
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At some point in time a man switches from 


‘Til have what he’s having” to “I ll have what I m having. 


Drink Life Deeply 









A New Spin on 3-D 

The next big breakthrough in 3-D entertainment may come from the Victorian era. At least that's the 
thinking at Gentle Giant Studios, the f/x house behind many of the 3-D effects in the new Beowulf movie 
starring Angelina Jolie (for more on the film, see page 160). The company partnered with Mova, a pioneer 
in motion-capture tech, to update the zoetrope—a children's toy invented in 1834that creates the illusion 
of motion with a series of images on a revolving carousel (a kind of early flip book). The new twist: Replace 
2-D pics with casts modeled on live actors. Mount the casts on a wheel, blast them with a precisely timed 
strobe, and you get a 3-D head that moves. Steve Perlman, president and founder of Mova, points out that 
just as the 2-D zoetrope was a precursor to motion pictures, the new system could lead to an entirely new 
medium. Uh-huh-=and you're making a full-body version of Angelina, right? —james lee 

How a zoetrope leaps into the third dimension 



capture Mova uses a unique pro¬ 
cedure to record facial movements: 
Apply glow-in-the-dark makeup, 
then use a camera array to shoot the 
subject in motion under lights flash¬ 
ing at up to 120 times a second. 


model Next, Mova passes the giga- 
voxels of camera data (voxels are 
three-dimensional pixels) to Gentle 
Giant, which uses a 3-D stereolitho¬ 
graphy printer to make 30 sequen¬ 
tial plastic-resin models. 


spin The heads are placed on a 
wheel. As the wheel spins, a strobe 
flashes 30 times a second, creating 
the illusion of motion, even when 
viewed from the side. Add an audio 
track and it talks! 







BeaGPS 

Prankster 


The Global Position¬ 
ing System is good 
for a lot more than 
finding your location. 
Like, say, doing evil 
deeds. Most people 
don't fully grasp the 
true power of know¬ 
ing exactly where 
things are, and with 
great power comes 
great potential for 
irresponsibility. 
—John Brandon 

Outfish Buddies 

Use the Internet 
to get coordinates 
for the best fishing 
spots on almost 
any given body of 
water; toss a GPS 
into your tackle box. 

Move a Geocache 
Look up the loca¬ 
tions of geocaches— 
packages stashed 
for GPS treasure 
hunts—and move 
them. Stake out the 
old spot and watch 
players go mad 
with frustration. 

Add False 
Waymarkers 

Plant bogus info at 
Waymarking.com: 
Note a bookshop as 
out of business or 
add a nonexistent 
cafe. Surf that line 
between keeping 
people away from 
your favorite estab¬ 
lishment and causing 
it to shut down. 

Change a Prompt 

The portable 
TomTom GO 720 
navigator lets 
users record their 
own directional 
prompts. "Borrow" 
your spouse's Tom¬ 
Tom and record new 
lines. "Turn here... 
like you ever listen 
to me." Use discre¬ 
tion before wedding 
anniversaries or 
your own birthday. 
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100,000 MILE 
WARRANTY' 


If one loves to put the pedal to the metal, one must be aware of the responsive nature 
of the highly enlightened Kia Rondo. A new kind of crossover vehicle that combines the 
spaciousness and flexibility of an SUV with the handling and fuel efficiency of a car. With 
class-leading safety," 29 MPG Hwy,** available 3rd-row seating and a powerful V6 engine* 
Starting at SIG^S. 1 kia.com. The all-new Kia Rondo. Welcome to Rondoism. 


KIA MOTORS 

The Power to Surprise " 


■Warranty is a limited pow 
are 21 MPG/city and 29 M 
shown with optional feati 


strain warranty. For details, see retailer or go to kia.com. r Based on comparison of2006 and available 2007models. * '2007 EPA fuel-efficiency estimates 
oQ/hwy for 4-cylinder. Actual mileage may vary, iAvailable. 'MSRP includes freight; excludes taxes, title . license, options and retailer charges. EX model 
res, which cost extra. Actual prices set by retailer. 





















THE SCIEOTOLOGISTS 
RUN HOLLYWOOD 


The US Government 
Was Behind 9/11 


older theory 
is that Jews / 
run Holly- / 
wood, ang the 
Scientologists 
have io settle 
for/funning 
Tom Cruise. 


Princess Diana 
Was Murdered 

Rumors ran wild after Princess 
Diana's fatal 1997 car crash, 
and they haven't stopped yet. 
Reigning theories: She faked 
her death to escape the media 
glare, or the royals snuffed her 
out (via MI6) to keep her from 
marrying her Muslim boyfriend. 
For the latest scenarios, check 
out www.alfayed.com, the Web 
site of her boyfriend's dad, 
Mohamed Al Fayed. 


AIDS ISA 
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NASA Faked the Moon Landings 

And Arthur C. Clarke wrote the script, at least in one 
version of the story. Space skeptics point to holes in the 
Apollo archive (like missing transcripts and blueprints) 
Jr oddities in the mission photos (misplaced crosshairs, 
'funny shadows). A third of respondents to a 1970 poll 
thought something was fishy about mankind’s giant leap. 
Today, 94 percent accept the official version... Saps! 




or Jews. Or Jews In the US' 

government. The docurnentary 3 

Loose Change \ 

major flaws in the official 

story-like the dearth of plane 

Sat the site o« the Pen¬ 
tagon blast and that jet: fuel 
alone could never vaporize a 
whole 757. judge for yourself. 
A?ter Popular Mechanics 
debunked the theory, the 

magazine's editors faced o« 
with proponents in a ' 

available* on YouTube. 


The long list of celebrities who have had 
Dianetics on their nightstands fuels rumors 
that the Church of Scientology pulls the 
strings in Tinseltown—vetting deals, ar¬ 
ranging marriages, and spying on stars. 

jr jr The much 

y 
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A /forged 19th-century Russian 
manuscript called “The Protocols of 
/foe Elders of Zion" (virtually required 
readino in Nazi Germany) purports to 

ayoufijewishplottocontrolme- 

Xd finance, and thus the world 


Qia ana uueuivo, 

numerous languages and editions. 


Paul is Dead 

Maybe you're amazed, but in 1969 


major news outlets reported on 
rumors of the Cute Beatle's death 
and replacement by a look-alike. 
True believers pointed to a series of 
clues buried in the Fab Four's songs 
and album covers. Even for skeptics, 
McCartney's ioter solo career lent 
credibility to the theory. 


CHURCH’S FRIED 
CHICKEN STERILIZES 
BLACK MEN 


Sociologists call this decades-old urban 
legend a cultural echo of the very real 
syphilis study carried out on blacks in 
Tuskegee, Alabama. In another version, 
KFC is the culprit—and secretly run by 
the KICK. There’s less controversy over 
whether the biscuits clog your arteries. 


THE 

RUN 


MINATX 

WORLD 


This ur-conspiracy theory holds that the world’s 


corporate and political leaders are all members of 
an ancient eabal: Illuminati, Rosicrucians, Free- 
masons—take your pick. It doesn’t help that those 
secret societies really existed (George Washington 
was a Mason). Newer variations implicate the 
Trilateral Commission, the New World Order, and 
Yale’s Skull and Bones society, —lucas graves 
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What would you do to save a tree? At BASF, we developed a 
superabsorbent polymer, the key ingredient used in fire-fighting gels. 

These gels are superior to water in their ability to provide protection 
against wildfires, and help preserve the world’s forests for generations 
to come. Clearly, this is an innovation everyone can appreciate. 

Mother Nature included. Learn more at basf.com/stories 

□-BASF 

Helping Make Products Better® 

The Chemical Company 


© 2007 BASF Corporation 





















Just Add 
Bullet 
Trains 


standing under the vast ribbed roof of St. Pancras International 
train station can be a religious experience. No wonder the Victorian 
landmark is known as the Cathedral of the Railway. In November, 
workers will put the finishing touches on a five-year, $1.6 billion make¬ 
over—said to be one of the largest construction projects ever in the 
UK. The goal: Accommodate Europe's new High Speed 1 line that runs 
through the Channel Tunnel. The project required adding 300,000 new 
roof slates, 16 million fresh bricks, 450 security cameras, 300 plasma 
screens, and, of course, the rails needed to handle machines capable of 
screaming down the tracks at nearly 200 mph. By February, Londoners 
will be able to choose from 17 daily trains to Paris and 10 to Brussels; 
the trips will be just as fast as flying. Amen, —james lee 
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Environmentally friendly plastic bags are a beautiful thing. Ecoflex® one 


of the latest breakthroughs from BASF, is a biodegradable plastic that 


can be used in bags and packaging. It’s shelf stable for one full year, 


then completely decomposes in compost within a few weeks. Innovation 


is popping up everywhere. Learn more at basf.com/stories 
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Mr. Know-It-All by brendan i. koerner 


A Doctor’s Blog 
Should Do No Harm 


I'm a physician, and sometimes I blog on the efficacy of certain treatments. 

Can a reader sue me if my opinions turn out to be wrong? 

The trick for trained professionals such as yourself is to keep readers at 
arm's length—you don't want anyone thinking ofyou as a personal adviser. 
“If a blogger starts engaging in particularized discussions with his or her 
readers, whether through the blog comments or directly through email, the 
whole project becomes a lot riskier," says Evan Brown, an intellectual prop- 
erty attorney at Hinshaw & Culbertson who also runs InternetCases.com, 


a tech-law blog. "Charging money for 
the content magnifies that risk.” 

Although a disclaimer isn't 
exactly cool, you should always 
include a prominent, lengthy 
one with the boilerplate "use at 
your own risk” statement that's 
a staple of product warranties. 
But it also needs to stress 
that your blog is for general 
information only and should in 
no way be construed as profes¬ 
sional advice. And toss in a line 
that says, in effect, "No matter 
what you think, dear reader, you 
and I do not have a doctor-patient 
relationship. And we never will.” 

Still, that proviso won't make 
you entirely lawsuit-proof. "A 
disclaimer may ameliorate the 
risks, but too often people over¬ 
rely on them,” says Eric Goldman, 
director of the High Tech Law 
Institute at Santa Clara Univer¬ 
sity School of Law. If one of your 
posts recommends that readers 
take a specific dosage of a specific 
drug, you could land in major 
trouble—not just in civil court, 
but with your state's medical 
board as well. So, if you prefer to 
remain a doctor-blogger rather 
than just a blogger, it's best to 
avoid getting into a lot of details. 
The first rule of medical blogging: 
Do no time. 

As a recent college graduate, is it 
OK if I ask my Facebook contacts 
for job leads? 

Welcome to the real world, 
kid, where hustling can mean 
the difference between mak¬ 
ing it and, well, moving back 
into the nest with Mom and Dad. 
Facebook's brain trust certainly 
doesn't seem to have any qualms 
about business users—check 
out the Goldman Sachs and Bear 
Stearns groups. 

But you can't alienate these 
contacts-to-be. Some of your 
college buddies may not be so 
keen on Facebook's evolution » 
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•BASF 

The Chemical Company 


School buses may still be the best way for our children to get to school 
each day. But what if these buses could be healthier for everyone on 
board? BASF diesel-emission control technologies provide proven 
cost-effective ways to retrofit diesel buses and reduce harmful exhaust 
emissions. It’s simply one of the smartest things we can do today for 
a healthier tomorrow. Learn more at basf.com/stories 
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“Now that I know I’m a CX8400, 
people take me more seriously. 

And I’ve got the pie charts 
to prove it.” 


► Everyone’s got an Epsonality. 

Discover yours at Epsonality.com 


► Neal 


j Senior Analyst - Fort Lee, NJ 



The Epson Stylus® CX8400. It scans. It copies. It churns out brilliant color prints that 
stay brilliant, thanks to instant-drying inks that resist fading, smudging and water. 
It’s the do-it-all ink jet for Epsonalities who demand all-around awesomeness. 




Specifications are subject to change without notice. Epson and Epson Stylus are registered trademarks and Epson Exceed Your Vision is a trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. 
DURABrite is a registered trademark of Epson America, Inc. All other product and brand names are trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their respective companies. 
Epson disclaims any and all rights in these marks. © 2007 Epson America, Inc. 
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EPSON 


EXCEED YOUR VISION 








EPSON 

EXCEED YOUR VISION 


“A lot of guys get freaked out when they 
hear I’m a Cl 20. After all, my printer 
speed can be pretty intimidating.” ’ 



A Synthesis <£> 

of Substituted 
Tetrapeptidfes 
via Selective Orotidine 
Alkane Reactions 


► Naomi 

Grad Student 


The Epson Stylus® Cl20. The world’s fastest 
document inkjet* cranks out laser-quality documents 
and brilliant, beyond-laser-quality color. It’s the high- 
performance ink jet built for Epsonalities with lower- 
than-average printer patience. 


' A 


► Everyone’s got an Epsonality. Discover yours at Epsonality.com 

Prints the fastest black text documents, compared to ink jets under $160 available as of April 2007, based on independent test in Default Mode printing typical office documents. 

Specifications are subject to change without notice. Epson and Epson Stylus are registered trademarks and Epson Exceed Your Vision is a trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. DURABrite is a registered trademark of 
Epson America, Inc. All other product and brand names are trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their respective companies. Epson disclaims any and all rights in these marks. © 2007 Epson America, Inc. 






from Gen Y clubhouse to global empire. 
You're liable to run into some purists who 
yearn for the network's formative days, 
when it wasn't overrun by enterprising 
36-year-olds who prefer family time to 
Jagermeister-fueled hookups. Don't take 
offense, and don't force the issue—leave 
them to their revels. 

For privacy reasons, i've been using 
dummy personal data to create free email 
accounts. Is that wrong? 

It probably won't surprise you to learn 
that Yahoo and Microsoft, owner of 
Hotmail, aren't too thrilled with your 
duplicity—at least officially. The terms 
of service for Yahoo Mail, in particular, 
are pretty clear on this point: You agree 
to "provide true, accurate, current and 
complete information about yourself,'' or 
they reserve the right to terminate your 



account and ban you for all eternity. 

That said, the titans of free email 
seem to be closet realists. When pressed, 
a Microsoft spokesperson admitted— 
albeit coyly—that the company doesn't 
do much in terms of policing Hotmail 
registrations. "Microsoft relies on the 
customer to provide accurate informa¬ 
tion; we do not proactively confirm the 
accuracy of the personal information 
provided.'' (This explains why Mr. Know- 
It-All has yet to be punished for register¬ 
ing an account under the name I. P. Freely.) 
As for Yahoo Mail, its mouthpiece used 
similarly fence-straddling language. 

So you're highly unlikely to incur the 
wrath of the free-mail providers—or, more 
important, of the universe—as long as you 
play it cool. Using your dummy account 
to access an out-of-town newspaper's 
Web site is harmless enough, but please 



don't hide behind your nom de Hotmail to 
post potentially libelous material. One of 
Bill Gates' minions will find you, and you 
do not want a visit from those guys. E3 

/////////////^^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wired.com. 
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Japanese Schoolgirl Watch: Your Money's No Good Here 


What’s more 
fun than shopping? 
Getting stuff for 
free! That’s the idea 
behind the sample 
salons popping 
up in Harajuku, 
Tokyo’s schoolgirl¬ 
centric retail 
district. The 
hottest spot is 
Sample Lab, where 
gals over 15 gain 
entrance by flash¬ 
ing their keitai 
(they preregister 
online or via cell 
phone). After fork¬ 
ing over $11 for 
registration and 
annual member¬ 
ship fees, cheap¬ 
skates get freebies 
galore—up to five 
items per visit— 
from diet noodles 
and keychains 
to hand cream 
and Evangelion- 
branded coffee. 
Freeloaders who 
fill out surveys can 
score even more 
schwag. Sample 
Lab is so popular 
that it even takes 
reservations. 

— BRIAN ASHCRAFT 
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Our search continues 


In 1948, a single small roadster changed the 
course of automotive history. Hailed as a new 
vision, in truth it was the result of one man's 
search for the perfect car. Every Porsche since 
has continued the journey. Fusing that original 
essence with the fruit of new thinking. Today 
you would be hard-pressed to find a component 
on any of our cars that hasn’t proven itself 
in some way on the racetrack. After all, the 
evolution of Porsche is nearly a 60-year history 
of motorsports. Whether it was the 550 Spyder 
(aka “the Giant Killer”) and its radical mid-mounted 
engine outperforming competition with more 
horsepower, or the twin turbines of the 917/30 
that dominated the Can-Am series. Or the 
all-wheel-drive system proven in the torturous 
Paris-Dakar victories. The RS Spyder is the 
latest vision to emerge from our legendary 
development center in Weissach. Reaping the 
technological and performance harvest of all 
those that came before, it melds Porsche tradition 
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What good is a philosophy 

if it doesn’t make your heart race? 








































with every single ounce of today's engineering 
potential. The results are aerodynamic, braking, 
and handling characteristics that make it a force 
on the American Le Mans Series, outperforming 
competition as its namesake did 50 years ago. 
Over 28,000 victories later, there’s no end to 
the innovative thinking that is our hallmark. But 
regardless of the car or event, the goal was and 
still is the same: Use what we’ve learned in 
competition to make our cars for the street more 
responsive, more reliable and more exhilarating. 
From that first handbuilt car, the visceral Porsche 
character, power and agility have historically set 
benchmarks for other cars. We have never set out 
to build the most cars. But rather, just enough of 
these special sports cars for perfectionists like 
Professor Porsche who could appreciate them. It is 
this fierce individuality and self-expression that 
has always made Porsche stand alone. And could 
represent the end of the search for your perfect car. 
To learn more, visit porscheusa.com/legend 






















HEY CAN DO EVERYTHING fromnuclear 

fusion to vaginal rejuvenation, so you know it's a 
nathematical certainty that lasers = awesome. 
Plus, your right to tinker with dirt-cheap lasers 
in your basement is all but guaranteed in the 
Constitution! With that in mind, here are a few 
jpf our favorite DIY laser hacks. (Disclaimer: If 
You are foolhardy enough to try any of these 
d end up maiming yourself or getting sucked 
mto the Tron game grid, something else was 
robably going to remove you from the gene 
ool soon anyway.)— chris hardwick 



Father, Son, 
and Holy Toast 

CREATOR Jonathan Engel 
TRICK Sure, you could use 
your $5,000 to $8,000 laser 
engraver to etch a love note 
onto your sweetie's new 
iPod. Or you could use it 
to burn things into bread. 

Just think of the good times 
you'll have, say, garnering 
followers with a piece of 
Miracle-Toast seared with the 
image of Jesus. At the very 
least you can sell it on eBay. 
WARNING You may have 
to give back the money 
when your mark realizes that 
this is not the Toast of Turin. 


Laser-Phonic 

Espionage 

CREATOR Funditor 
TRICK 1. Solder stereo 
jack to 30-cent cadmium- 
sulfide photocell and plug 
in to recording device. 

2. Skulk over to neighbor's 
house and mount photocell 
near a window outside. 

3. Aim $2 laser pointer at 
window on an angle to catch 
reflection on photocell. 

4. Neighbor returns home and 
starts blabbing; sound waves 
vibrate the window and per¬ 
turb laser. Photocell converts 
disturbance back into sound. 
WARNING Your neighbor's 
conversations are probably 
not worth all the trouble. 


Studio 54 
Video Projector 

CREATORS Hakon Hjortland, 
Havard Moen, and Alf Storm 
TRICK What happens 
when three Norwegian micro¬ 
electronics students marry 
a laser pointer with disco 
ball mirrors? Retro-futuristic 
"lasermation." By gluing the 
mirrors to a spinning wheel, 
the students found they 
could create moving pictures 
with the reflected light. 
WARNING Calibrating 16 
mirrors spinning 20 to 30 
revolutions a second is not 
simple. "I won't be attempt¬ 
ing that again any day 
soon," Hjortland says. 


Well Then, IT1 
Just Build My 
Own Laser. Nyah. 

CREATOR Sam's Laser FAQ 
TRICK Don't let the laser 
industry fat cats have all the 
fun. Just Google up Sam's tips 
and you can quickly learn how 
to make all manner of helium- 
cadmium, carbon dioxide, and 
diode solid-state lasers, along 
with a bunch more. At the 
very least, the superdetailed 
instructions will provide you 
the ammunition to look at real 
lasers and say, "I could totally 
make one o' them if I felt like 
it. [ Wipes nose on sleeve.T 
Unless you're 
an engineer, you should 
probably back away slowly 
from this one. 


Weapon of 
Micro-Destruction 

) Kip Kay 

TRICK Popping balloons 
with pins is so pre-subprime- 
mortgage crisis. You can do 
the deflating a lot more dra¬ 
matically with a 245-milliwatt 
zap—all it takes is a 16X 
DVD laser diode, plus housing, 
installed in a Mini Maglite. 
WARNING When considering 
whether to fire your new 
turbocharged flashlight at 
living tissue, think of it as a 
knife made of light. 



The Oeno Files 

People who are about to drop $300 on a bottle of Chateau Margeaux 
want the experience to be awesome-bouquet, color, mouthfeel, 
yada yada. But what about the ordering? Avid wine snobs might 
think about atrip to Adour, the restaurant opening at New York's St. 
Regis Hotel in November. Pull up a stool at the goatskin-upholstered 
wine boite, tap the glowing word wines projected in front of you, 
and the list scrolls into view. Choose a type and a bottle—hand and 
finger movements reveal its details (grape, origin, tasting notes, 
cost). The info unfolds with an animated flourish out of a flower icon; 
think Minority Report meets Sideways. Behind the alcohol-enabling 
magic is a lot of technology: Cameras and object-recognition soft¬ 
ware track your hand gestures—and ignore stuff like glassware- 
following the motion with a trail of projected white pixel dust. And 
all that vino data stays safe on a dedicated Web server. Need help? 
Luckily, there's a sommelier on duty, so don't worry about getting 
transferred to a call center in Bangalore. —Andrew blum 
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How To...Fall Four Stories 



The good news: Australian pro skateboarder Jake Brown pulled off a 720-degree midair rotation. The bad 
news: He lost control and sailed off the end of the Big Air Ramp at this year's X Games, held in Los Angeles. 
His board flew out from under him, and he plummeted 45 feet, slamming into the ground so hard that his 
shoes flew off! Brown lay motionless for a few minutes, then stood up and, to wild cheers, walked off with 
arms raised. He'd fractured a vertebrae and both wrists, lacerated his liver, and suffered whiplash, but he 
was alive. And you know what? Next time you fall four stories without a parachute, you could survive, too. 
Just follow these rules. 1. don't panic. As Brown says, "Gravity does what gravity does, you know?" 2. pick 
a good landing spot. Trained BASE jumpers and skydivers can survive free falls of 100 feet, if they hit 
mud or a slope. If you're falling from less than 100 feet, you can aim for water (any higher and surface ten¬ 
sion makes hitting water feel like slamming into concrete). 3. spread the impact. Brown turned in midair 
and absorbed the impact with his feet, then rolled across his back. Such a maneuver is the best way to turn 
vertical momentum horizontal. 4 . be tough as nails, lucky, or Australian. From a height of 50 feet, you 
quickly accelerate to 30 miles per hour—so fast, as one expert puts it, you're lucky if your internal organs 
stay in place on impact. Maybe Vegemite has special powers, mate, —adrienne s 0 




...Deal With 
Your Mild 
Autism 


Einstein likely had it. 
Mozart, too. Even Bit- 
Torrent creator Bram 
Cohen. No wonder 
Asperger's—a mild form 
of autism—is known as 
the geek syndrome. If you 
feel awkward in social 
situations, have obsessive- 
compulsive tendencies, 
and are overly sensitive, 
you may have it as well. 
Although therapy is the 
best treatment, there are 
a few tricks for keeping 
your weirdness in check. 
—Erik Malinowski 


jj Interrupt 
J* party chatter 

Crowded social settings 
can be tough. If you're 
having a hard time follow¬ 
ing a conversation at a 
noisy party, speak up and 
ask for some clarification. 
Friends will understand. 

2 Time yourself 

People with 

Asperger's tend to obsess, 
spending hours or days 
on a single project. Use 
a timer or some audi¬ 
tory signal to let you 
know when to move on. 


Be honest at work 

^ If you're upfront with 
iperiors, it will reduce 
ress and make your work 
e easier. And if your com- 
iny health plan covers 
ofessional psychother- 


M Look 'em in the eye 

t? People with Asperger's 
tend to look down when 
talking with others. Try 
to keep your head up and 
maintain eye contact. This 
will keep you and your 
conversation-partner more 
engaged with one another. 



...Rip Better MP3s 

MP 3 s ripped with iTunes sound like crap. Don’t think so? Listen closer—with decent head¬ 
phones. To get more out of your music (with only a small increase in file size), opt for a 
better MP3 encoder, like LAME. The audio geeks behind LAME continually fine-tune their 
compression algorithms so cymbals don’t crunch like garbage-can lids, and screaming gui¬ 
tars don’t sound like squeaking Fisher-Price toys. Don’t take our word for it; try it yourself. 
Download a copy of iLAS if you’re a Mac, Exact Audio Copy if you’re a PC. —mark mcclusky 
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HEARD ON STEPS OF MAIN OFFICE 
FRIDAY 8:15 AM 


Smart guy: But how do we differentiate 
in a customer-centric environment? 


Witty guy: Everyone else is going virtual 
Smart guy: Great. Let’s do that. 


Everyone’s looking for innovative ways to make customers 
happier. Few know where to start. IBM helped Staples reshape 
their customer experience, resulting in a 60 % increase in their 
online conversion rate. See how at ibm.com/do/experience 


STOP TALKING 

START DOING 


IBM, the IBM logo and ibm.com are registered trademarks or trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. Other company, product 
and service names may be trademarks or service marks of others. © Copyright IBM Corporation 2007. All rights reserved. 





























Blast 

Masters 


Experts in quarry or coal mine explosives 
know mistakes can cause excavation night¬ 
mares and costly delays. Enter the Dyno 
Nobel Super EZ Connector, which ensures 
that each charge in a series detonates at pre¬ 
cisely the right instant. It all starts with a 
master trigger (plungers are for Hollywood), 
which sends a flare down a shock tube filled 
with explosive dust (think fuse) at 6,890 feet 
per second. When the spark enters the con¬ 
nector, it’s slightly delayed by a secret blend 
of chemicals inside before lighting up the 
next length of fuse—held hi place by gray 
clips on the other end. Yellow connectors 
pause 17 milliseconds; reds, 25. The 3-inch- 
long devices, designed by JAM-Proactive 
(better known for coffeepots and satellite 
radios), are color-coded, easily manipulated 
with gloved hands, and made to latch onto 
the shock tubes with a satisfying click. When 
you're rearranging tons of dirt and rock, 
every millisecond counts, —bob parks 


What it is: Dyno Nobel 
Super EZ Connector 

What it’s used for: Detonating 
charges at exactly the 
right moment 


photograph by Stan Musilek 














HEARD ON BROADWAY 
MONDAY 2:29 PM 

Guy with PDA: I love it. How soon can we 
get this into stores? 

Short guy: Six months, maybe seven. 

Guy with PDA: What can we do in six weeks? 

Short guy: Change the color? 

While other people talk about getting to market faster, 
we can help you get to market faster. IBM worked with 
Clarion Malaysia to speed product innovation, reducing 
design cycle time by half. See how at ibm.com/do/costs 


STOP TALKING = == ~ 

START DOING ====" = 
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DarpaWatch 

Bionic Rocketry 

If you ever need a prosthetic arm—and hundreds of recently wounded soldiers do— 
you could get a myoelectrically activated pincer sheathed in flesh-colored silicone. But 
eventually you might want something a bit more sophisticated. This 4-pound limb, 
now being developed at Vanderbilt University with a grant from Darpa, has five func¬ 
tioning fingers and 21 joints. Plus, it can curl 25 pounds. Oh yeah, and it's powered by 
a rocket . m With apologies to the all-new Bionic Woman, muscles are notoriously hard to 
mimic with tech. Servomotors are heavy and relatively weak. Myoelectric arms, limited 
to just two electrodes for control, are slow and have only two joints. The rocket arm has 
200 milliliters of concentrated hydrogen peroxide in an elbow-mounted cartridge. Squirt 
that into a nugget of iridium and the chemicals react, vaporizing the H 2 0 2 . The resulting 
450-degree Fahrenheit gas blasts into nine cylinders, driving pistons that move the elbow, 
wrist, and hand (don't worry, this rig's insulated), f To be fair, these limbs haven't been 
tried on humans yet. That won't happen until 2009, when another team of researchers 
completes the electrodes that will be implanted in a user's nerves to control the prosthe¬ 
sis. But once that's done, the rocket arm will be ready for liftoff. — miyokoohtake 



Power From 
the People 

Sun, wind, water—all great, renew¬ 
able sources of energy People? Well, 
they're constantly on the move, but 
much of that kinetic energy goes 
to waste. Now a few enterprising 
engineers are looking to convert 
our restlessness into electricity. It's 
not the Matrix—people don't make 
enough juice to attract hungry Als— 
but it's enough to spark these exper¬ 
iments. -ADRIENNE SO 

Aerobic equipment 

CREATOR Lucien Gambarota, 
working with California Fitness 
POWER COLLECTOR Dynamos 
installed in the internal generators 
of the cycling, elliptical, and Stair- 
master machines 

HOW ST WORKS California Fitness 
wired 13 machines in one of its 23 
Hong Kong gyms to power the lights 
and TVs. Less than a year later, it 
added 75 machines and decided to wire 
more in a new Beijing facility this fall. 

Ticket gate 

CREATOR East Japan Railway Co. 

POWER COLLECTOR Piezoelectric 
pads installed under six ticket gates 
in Tokyo Station 

HOW IT WORKS Each time a com¬ 
muter steps through the gate, pres¬ 
sure from the footsteps is turned into 
100 milliwatts of energy—enough to 
light a 100-watt bulb for 1/1,000 of 
a second. That can't power the turn¬ 
stile, but with 700,000 people using 
the station every day, JR East is 
monitoring the project to see where 
else the power might be sent. 

Backpacks 

CREATOR Lightning Packs 
POWER COLLECTOR Steel springs 
attached to an external-frame backpack 
HOW IT WORKS As the load bounces 
up and down when you walk, the 
motion of the springs gets transduced 
into power. It's ergonomic, but generat¬ 
ing the 7 watts you'd need to charge an 
iPod or cell phone requires packing 60 
to 80 pounds-great if you're a Marine. 
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HEARD ON RED-EYE TO FRANKFURT 
WEDNESDAY 6:15 AM 


Pink argyles: How are we doing on the 
global collaboration plan? 

Barefoot: We’re having trouble getting 
buy-in from the local offices. 



You’ve heard everyone talk about innovative business 
models, but IBM has the experience to help you actually 
get it done. Download our white paper “The Power of Many” 
at ibm.com/do/collaboration 


STOP TALKING = =£ =~ 

START DOING =====" = 
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profession: PILOT CAREER: ACTOR 


People are acquainted with the star, the multi-faceted actor. But John Travolta is also a seasoned pilot with more than 5,000 flight 
hours under his belt, and is certified on eight different aircraft, including the Boeing 747-400 Jumbo Jet. He nurtures a passion 
for everything that embodies the authentic spirit of aviation. Like Breitling wrist instruments. Founded in 1884, Breitling has shared 
all the finest hours in aeronautical history. Its chronographs meet the highest standards of precision, sturdiness and functionality, 
and are all equipped with movements that are chronometer-certified by the COSC (Swiss Official Chronometer Testing Institute). 
One simply does not become an aviation supplier by chance. 


For an authorized Breitling dealer, please call 800 641 7343 


WWW.BREITLING.COM 


















Thanksgiving 
Under aMicroscope 

THINK YOU KNOW what a typical Turkey Day meal looks like? Well, 
look closer. No—much closer, wired asked Mike Davidson, a biolo¬ 
gist and expert photomicrographer at Florida State University's 
National High Magnetic Field Lab, to turn his lenses on the all- 
American meal. The images aren’t particularly appetizing, and they 
probably won’t help you keep your gobbler moist this year (try brin¬ 
ing), but at least you’ll be more intimate with the stuff that’s making 
you loosen your belt as you collapse on the couch. — tomconlon 




TURKEY 

The thin pink layer 
at the top of this 5- 
micrometer slice is 
the outer epidermis, 
followed by the 
purplish inner dermis, 
and then muscle. 
‘The white bubble 
might be a fold in 
the skin," Davidson 
says. "Or it could be 
a feather follicle." 


CRANBERRY 

The substance that 
gives this classic 
ingredient its essen¬ 
tial flavor crystallizes 
upon evaporation. 
"Crystallization is 
a guiding motif in 
the organization 
of matter,"David¬ 
son says. "In biology, 
it's a way of pack¬ 
aging molecules." 


BREAD 

Yeast breaks down 
sugars to form the 
white bread that will 
eventually wind up 
in your stuffing. The 
kaleidoscopic colors 
are produced by the 
interference as polar¬ 
ized light passes 
through the material. 


GRAVY 

To photograph the 
flavoring in store- 
bought turkey gravy, 
Davidson let it crys¬ 
tallize, too. But with 
its higher ingredient 
count, the structure 
ends up looking 
much more compli¬ 
cated than, say, 
the cranberry. 


BEER 

After evaporat¬ 
ing off most of the 
water from Bass Pale 
Ale, Davidson added 
hydrochloric acid 
to break down the 
beer's complex carbo¬ 
hydrates. They formed 
the orange crystals; 
the black spots are 
voids with smaller 
crystallites inside. 


POTATO 

In this slice of potato 
1,000 times thinner 
than a Pringle, 
the red circles are 
vacuoles—cellular 
containers—filled 
with starch. The 
dark green lines are 
capillary walls, and 
the rest is water. 


PEAS 

The blue and orange 
areas—Davidson 
guesses they're 
preservatives in his 
freeze-dried sample 
—line up perpendicu¬ 
lar to each other as 
they form a pattern. 
“There's very little 
we eat these days 
that isn’t loaded with 
chemicals," he says. 
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Go ahead. Let your employees email, 

IM, and share their creative vision online, with confidence. 

Trend Micro Internet security solutions automatically monitor, respond, and protect 
your business from online threats. So while we're busy keeping your infrastructure out of harm's 
way, you can keep your eye on the prize. Learn more at trendmicro.com. 


GO AHEAD. WEB IT UP. 


TREND, 

MICRO 


Securing Your Web World 






























Commander of Light 

Lene Vestergaard Hau can stop a pulse of light in midflight start it up again at 0.13 miles 
per hour, and then make it appear in a completely different location. "It's like a little magic 
trick,” says Hau, a Harvard physicist. "Of course, in all magic tricks there’s a secret.” And her 
secret is a 0.1-mm lump of atoms called a Bose-Einstein condensate, cooled nearly to absolute 
zero (-459.67 degrees Fahrenheit) in a steel container with tiny windows. Normally—well, 
in a vacuum—light goes 186,282 miles per second. But things are different inside a BEG, a 
strange place where millions of atoms move—barely—in quantum lockstep. *1 About a decade 
ago, Hau started playing with BECs—for a physicist, that means shooting lasers at them. 
She blew up a few. Eventually, she found that lasers of the right wavelengths could tune the 
optical properties of a BEG, giving Hau an almost supernatural command over any other 


light shined into it. Her first trick was slow¬ 
ing a pulse of light to a crawl—15 mph as it 
traveled through the BEG. Since then, Hauhas 
completely frozen a pulse and then released 
it. And recently she shot a pulse into one BEG 
and stopped it—turning the BEG into a holo¬ 
gram, a sort of matter version of the pulse. 
Then she transferred that matter waveform 
into an entirely different BEG nearby—which 
emitted the original light pulse. That’s just 
freaky. Hey, Einstein may have set that ini¬ 
tial speed limit of light, but he only theorized 
about BECs. "It’s not breaking relativity,” 
Hau says. "But I’m sure he would have been 
rather surprised.”— erin bib a 
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Special Advertising Section 



Fearless exploration of the* Unknown 
something Sean Penn and Jon Krakauer , 
share. The Academy Award-winning 
Penn has ventured into risky territory with 
maverick roles and edgy investigative 
reporting. Krakauer is a highly regarded 
author whose best-selling work has 
taken him to the far corners of the earth. 
Together, they visit Alaska, the scene of the 
Penn-directed film adaption of Krakauer’s 
1996 bestseller, Into the Wild and 
reveal a shared fascination with extreme 
places and people and an uncompromising 
approach to storytelling. 
Premieres on Sundance Channel 
Thursday, October 25 at 10:00 PM ET/PT. 


GREY GOOSE ENTERTAINMENT + SUNDANCE CHANNEL 

PRESENT 


This October, the critically acclaimed original series ICONOCLAsfi'retyrns to 
Sundance Channel. Join twelve of the world’s leading visionaries as, they share 
surprising revelations and insights into their creative process and unyielding guest 
for excellence. Take a journey inside the lives of these remarkable individuals through 
the eyes of their fellow iconoclasts and forever change the way you see celebrity. 

” ‘ “ PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARK SELIGER 
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MIKE MYERS + DEEPAK CHOPRA 

Mike Myers is one of the most versatile performers of 
his generation. From his memorable roles on the big screen, 
including the Austin Powers trilogy to the voice behind 
Shrek , Myeris continues to make millions laugh. Deepak 
Chopra, one of the world’s pre-eminent mind-body specialists, 
has illuminated the role of consciousness in healing — 
and, in the process, helped lighten the existential weight in 
people’s daily lives. Discover surprising insights as these two 
mavericks, whose paths have crossed both socially and 
professionally, reveal the essential role that humor plays in 
their quests for peace, happiness and creative transformation. 

Premieres on Sundance Channel 
Thursday, November 8 at 10:00 PM ET/PT. 
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MBS! . HOWARD SCHULTZ + NORMAN LEAR 

Howard Schultz, the vision and voice behind the Starbucks" 
brand — has revolutionized the global business of coffee. 
Schultz’s longtime friend, legendary Hollywood writer and 
producer Norman Lear, shares in his spirit of entrepreneurship 
and creativity, with shows lik e AH in the Family , Good Times 
and The Jeffersons , some of the most progressive, beloved 
and controversial programs ever to have been broadcast. 
Discover how these two pioneers continue to transform 
our cultural landscape as they reflect on their professional* 
achievements and philanthropic endeavors. 

Premieres on Sundance Channel 
Thursday, November 15 at 10:00 PM ET/PT. 



















ICONOCLASTS 


Change the way you see celebrity 


SEAN PENN + JON KRAKAUER 

thursday, October 25 

ALICIA KEYS + RUBY DEE 

thursday, november 1 

MIKE MYERS + DEEPAK CHOPRA 

thursday, november 8 


HOWARD SCHULTZ + NORMAN LEAR 
thursday, november 15 

WYNTON MARSALIS + JOHN BESH 

thursday, november 22 

MADELEINE ALBRIGHT + ASHLEY JUDD 

thursday, november 29 



















In the spirit of artistry and innovation, GREY GOOSE , the World's Best Tastmg Vodka, 
created GREY GOOSE Entertainment. Dedicated to the production of unique and original 
content for television, music and film, GREY GOOSE Entertainment presents its third 
season of the groundbreaking series, “IconoclastsFor more information on GREY GOOSE 
Entertainment projects, visit vvvvw. greygooseentertainrnent.com. 
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WYNTON MARSALIS + JOHN BESH 
Wynton Marsalis — artistic director of Jazz at 
Lincoln Center and Pulitzer Prize-winning musician 
and composer — and James Beard-award winning 
chef John Besh are friends who share a passion 
for New Orleans. Devotees to the city where they 
grew up, Marsalis and Besh have committed them¬ 
selves to fostering its cultural life, particularly after 
Hurricane Katrina. Join these two remarkable artistic 
and cultured individuals as they cook, hang out and 
enjoy music — while sharing their inspirations and 
love of improvisation along the way. 

Premieres on Sundance Channel 
Thursday, November 22 at 10:00 PM ET/PT. 
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ALICIA KEYS + RUBY DEE 

Alicia Keys and Ruby Dee share a common spirit that 
bridges their generational gap. Grammy Award * winner 
Alicia Keys's diverse accomplishments as a musician, 
songwriter, author and actor are rivaled only by her 
dedicated work as a hands-on philanthropist. Ruby Dee 
is a noted actress, author and activist who in her career 
of over six decades has been widely acclaimed for her 
many contributions to stage, screen and “the Struggle.” 

Together, these two performers explore how their 
creative energies have been influenced by the 
social climates of their times and how the urban 
landscape continues to fuel their passion today. 

Premieres on Sundance Channel 
Thursday, November 1 at 10:00 PM ET/PT. 





MADELEINE ALBRIGHT + ASHLEY JUDD 


e Albright and Ashley Judd are strong 


o've used their personal successes as a platform for making the 
world a better place. After serving as a U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, in 1997 Dr. Albright was named the first female Secretary of State 
and became, at that time, the highest ranking woman in the history of 
Government. Ashley Judd, who grew up in a family of strong, self¬ 
women, has become not only one of today's leading actors, but a 
jor force in the fight for women's health and children's issues. Through 
nacity and self-determination, both women have grown into their 
n the world stage, dedicating their lives to helping those in need, 
r they share their commitment to global causes and show how 
of will and independence have made achieving lofty goals possible. 
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EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 



VERIZON WIRELESS 
AND MOVIES ROCK 

WHAT'S THE GREATEST MUSIC AND 
MOVIE MOMENT OF ALL TIME? 

YOU DECIDE! 

Verizon Wireless has narrowed it down to the top 10 
"Flix that Rock" clips, but they're counting on you 
to choose the winner. Beginning October 2, 2007, 
watch them all on V CAST Then, cast your vote by 
texting WIN to 8919 from your Verizon Wireless 
phone, or go to Verizonwireless.com/moviesrock to 
enter online. You'll automatically be entered in the 
Verizon Wireless "Flix that Rock" sweepstakes for a 
chance to win the star treatment with a VIP trip for 
two to L.A. to attend a movie premiere. 

Don't forget to watch Movies Rock on CBS 
December 7 to find out whether your favorite 
moment really rocks! 



VeriZOnwireless 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY: One may enter the Sweepstakes exclusively through Verizon Wireless website at 
www.verizonwireless.com/moviesrock and/or via text message from a Verizon Wireless phone. Verizon Wireless 
STANDARD TEXT MESSAGING RATES APPLY. Subject to Customer Agreement & Calling Plan. V CAST phone & 
additional charges required for V CAST service. Offers and coverage, varying by service, not available everywhere. 
Coverage maps available at verizonwireless.com. Sweepstakes starts 10/2/0/ at 5:00 PM ET and ends 11/2/07 at 
11:59 PM. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States/D.C. 13 or older, except employees of Sponsors and 
immediate families. Void outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where prohibited. A.R.V. of the prize is $5,000. 
For official rules, visit www.verizonwireless.com/moviesrock or send your name/address to: K. Ferrara, Conde Nast 
Media Group, 4 Times Square, New York, NY 10036. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. 
Winner under 18 years must be accompanied on trip by parent/guardian. Restrictions apply. Sponsors: Verizon 
Wireless, One Verizon Way, Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 and Conde Nast Media Group.. 



Each month, members of WIRED Book Club will receive an 
e-newsletter showcasing reviews by our editors, plus special 
offers from our partners. 


Find the best coverage on business, culture and technology in 
WIRED- and in the WIRED Book Club. 







PULSE 


TELL US WHAT 
YOU ARE 
THINKING 

WIRED is looking for 
reader feedback. From 
time to time we send out 
short surveys and editorial 
questions to get your take 
on the direction of business, 
technology trends, and 
must-have gear. Of course, 
if you participate, WIRED 
will not share your name, 
address, email, or any 
other information you 
provide with anyone. 



To join visit wiredinsider.com/getwired 












































Busywork will be living 
in fear of you. 

OFFICE2007.COM 

It's a new day. It’s a new office. 


Your potential. Our passion. 

Microsoft 













The right shades or tie might complete your look, but a well-selected 
gadget can articulate your ambitions, politics, and discriminating 
taste. The key to choosing the perfect techcessory? Use the fashion 
industry’s trick: Watch the pros, —mathew honan 


1 OCCUPATION 

Starlet 

ARCHETYPE 

Paris Hilton 

ACCESSORY 

iPhone 

Think famous, sexy, 
shiny, and new. Not 
only is the iPhone 
the hottest carry- 
thing since an Ethi¬ 
opian orphan, it's 
also your mobile 
personal portfo¬ 
lio. It totes your 
latest headshots, 
the demo you just 
recorded with Tim- 
baland, your boy¬ 
friend's new movie 
trailer, and (most 
important) the dig¬ 
its for your agent, 
lawyer, dealer, and 
overbearing mother. 


2 OCCUPATION 

Actor and 
Academy-Award 
nominee 

ARCHETYPE 

Leonardo DiCaprio 

ACCESSORY 

Toyota Prius 
When it's time to 
show up at a pub¬ 
lic event, lock the 
Chevy Compensator 
in the garage and roll 
up quiet as the fog 
in your egg-shaped 
hybrid. Sure, the 
Honda Civic Hybrid 
has similar green¬ 
house gas emis¬ 
sions—but nothing 
screams I'M GREEN 
like a Prius. You can 
always tell your¬ 
self that you doit 
to inspire others to 
go hybrid as well. 


3 OCCUPATION 

Web-nouveau 

entrepreneur 

ARCHETYPE 

Kevin Rose, 
Digg.com 

ACCESSORY 

Nintendo Wii 

It's this decade's 
Razor scooter; the 
Wii is the essential 
office distraction for 
any fun-loving Web 
2.0 chief. It dem¬ 
onstrates that you 
get technology and 
that you're a little 
bit quirky, just like 
the Web itself! Bet¬ 
ter yet, Wii is the 
new golf, the game 
of choice for strik¬ 
ing a deal with-or 
just humiliating—a 
business rival. 


4 OCCUPATION 

Junior vice 
president of market¬ 
ing, Eastern Division 

ARCHETYPE 

Andy Bernard, 

The Office 

ACCESSORY 

BlackBerry Pearl 

An up-and-comer 
who must demon¬ 
strate both business 
acumen and a win¬ 
ning personality, you 
need the mullet of 
mobiles-business 
up front, party in the 
back. It scarfs down 
email likeanNSA 
wiretap, but it's also 
loaded with multi- 
media skills and has 
an industrial design 
that won't render 
you a nonstarter at 
speed-dating events. 


3 OCCUPATION 

IT sysadmin 

ARCHETYPE 

You know the guy 

ACCESSORY 

mimobot R2D2 
USB thumb drive 

Ostensibly, this is 
for thwarting sys¬ 
tem failures and 
booting Linux from 
any machine any¬ 
where in your net¬ 
work, all the while 
showing off your 
geek cred with a 
little '80s droid 
action. In reality, 
it's where you store 
all the porn you 
surreptitiously 
scrape from 
your coworkers' 
machines. 


Which Techcessory 
Is Right for You? 


The 

Buzz-Off 

It's one of the burn¬ 
ing questions of our 
time: Which soft drink 
packs the most caf¬ 
feine? Well, Auburn 
University research¬ 
ers recently put their 
high-performance liquid 
chromatograph on the 
case, testing some 130 
cola and citrus drinks. 
None could match the 
128 milligrams of twitch 
found in the average 12- 
ounce cuppa joe, but the 
leader-Vault Zero-did 
pop the FDA's legal cap 
of 72 milligrams for a 
can of soda. Here's how 
a few of your favorites 
scored. (For the full 
list, go to wired.com 
/extras.) -erin biba 

74 Me OF CAFFEINE 

Vault Zero 

57.1 MS 

Pepsi One 

55.2 MO 

Diet Mountain Dew 

54.8 MO 

Mountain Dew 

48.1 Me 

Tab 

463 MG 

Diet Coke 

44.1 MG 

Diet Dr. Pepper 

42.6 MG 

Dr Pepper 

39.7 MG 

Cherry Pepsi 

38.9 MG 

Pepsi 

36.7 MG 

Diet Pepsi 

33.9 MS 

Coca-Cola 

22.4 MG 

Barq's Root Beer 
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TISSOT 

SWISS WATCHES SINCE 1853 


Nicky Hayden, MotoGP World Champion 


Ben Bridge Jeweler www.benbridge.com Jared www.jared.com Tourneau www.tourneau.com 


ore 

than a watch 

Tissot, Innovators by Tradition. 

www.tissot.ch 


















Turns corners as effort 



Imagine you are headed into a tight corner. Now 
imagine having the added agility and confidence 
you need to help guide you through the corner 
That agility and confidence are now available to 
you in the form of the world’s most advanced 
4-Wheel Active Steering system! And it 
can be found in the all-new G Coupe 
Learn more at lnfiniti.com 






^Available. Always wearyour seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. INFINITI, and INFINITI 
model names are Nissan trademarks. ©2007 INFINITI Division of Nissan North America, Inc. 


essly as it turns heads. 





The Trouble 
With Productivity 

Thanks, Google. You’ve turned me into the most efficient time-waster ever. 


A couple of months ago, I happened to see a friend's Google homepage. There was 
everything he'd ever need instant access to—his stock portfolio, his RSS feeds, a count¬ 
down to his anniversary, a picture of his infant daughter—organized into three distinct 
columns. I was transfixed. I had always assumed I would remain stuck in an intractable 
struggle against my tendency to procrastinate. But here was a simple, straightforward 
path to productivity, a miracle tool that 


Reader. Oh, and Google Scholar. And Google 
Books. I set up a Google Calendar, ignoring 
the fact that it doesn't sync with my Treo (at 
least, not without some kludgy third-party 
app). I quit using del.icio.us and started 
using Google Notebook. When my fiancee 



a Google Toolbar on my browser. And since I 
had a Google Toolbar, I figured I might as well 
use Google Bookmarks and add on Google 


ting things done. Of course, I still check the Links to Google Services tab on my Google 
homepage every day. How else will I know when one of the whizzy new tools will be just 
the thing to make my life easier? — sethmnookin 



Most Dangerous Object 
in the Office This 
EflseSk Booster Blades 

Someone has managed to make 
rollerblading look even goofier—and 
not just by adding more spandex. 

Bolt some Booster Blades to your in¬ 
line skate boots and the $760 hinged- 
frame mechanisms will propel you 
forward as you pump your legs up and 
down. Tired: Each blade/boot combo 
weighs 6 pounds. Wired: They helped 
us beat everyone from the conference 
room to the copier, provided we didn't 
wipe out trying to make that hairpin 
at the Gadget Lab. Obviously, the real 
danger is to our dignity, -james lee 


illustration by Sarah Cline 














Which network gives you 

BUILT-IN 

peace of mind? 



verizpnwireiess 










The network 



Enjoy worry-free, high-speed connectivity with 
BroadbandAecess Built-In from Verizon Wireless. 


BUILT-IN 

to your notebook. 


In the world of IT, obstacles are unavoidable—except for the avoidable ones. Take 
remote connectivity, for instance. With Verizon Wireless BroadbandAecess Built-In, 
you can give your company secure, high-speed wireless access to the Internet, 
corporate files, company networks, and VPNs anywhere on America's most reliable 
wireless broadband network without the need for PC cards or hotspots. 

To learn more, visit www.verizonwireless.com/BUILTIN. 


FREE 3-DAY TRIAL 

- ANDUPTO- 

*100 MAIL-IN REBATE 

with two-year activation on a BroadbandAecess plan* 


Now available from these leading notebook manufacturers: 

Panasonic 

/enoiAo ItoughbookI TOSHIBA 


D0LL EH 



vetizpnwireless 


ppliers equipped with Vernon Wireless BroadbandAecess Built-In. Offer good on accounts activated through 12/31/07 witf tinuou sei i ( f t least 

,vbat laU ‘ /eeks. Activai r 25 for S 999 BroadbandAecess plan Offer not available on federal late r local go rnment ne >f service. Cannot be combined wii. 

Broadband Access service is available to more than > 10 million people in 245 major metropolitan areas and 194 primary airports in the US. Network details and coverage maps at www.verizonwireless corn See www 
veiizonwireless.com/bestnetwoikfoi details. 

•&200? Verizon Wireless. All Rights Reserved. Verizon Wireless is a registered trademark of Verizon Trademark Services LLC, All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 


























ADVERTISEMENT 


WE'VE 

GOT 

MILK¬ 

SHAKES 

DOWN 

TO A 

SCIENCE 


Want a better milkshake? Clone a better cow. 
The technology exists. But will the FDA allow it? 
Find out in a new series from PBS and WIRED magazine. 






If it’s happening next, you’ll see it now. 


W 



SCIENCE 


BEGINS WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 3 - 8PM 


ET/PT 



pbs.org/wiredscience 


Be more 



PBS 
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The US and western Europe claim 
the majority of the world’s high-profile 
science and tech prizes—for now. 


The state of science education may be declining in the US, but Americans still win most of the 
world's top science prizes. In the past two decades, representatives of 20 US institutions have 
received at least three of the major awards—Nobel, Fields, Lasker (Clinical), Turing, Gairdner— 
compared with just six non-US entities. And of the 128 individual accolades given to US faculty, 
only a quarter were presented to noncitizens. But because the number of science and engineering 
PhDs handed out in the US has stagnated over the past decade, it doesn't take a Nobel-winning 
statistician to predict that this map will look very different by 2027. —melinda wenner 
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In Search of... 
Loose Nukes 


Catching evildoers armed with nuclear devices 
is tougher than it sounds. True, unexploded nukes 
are radioactive, but not face-meltingly so. That 
makes 100 percent detection impossible. So 
instead of trying to find a perfect protection 
scheme (domed cities, anyone?), clever policy¬ 
makers and technologists are developing a land of 
Goldilocks strategy: Neither too much nor too little 
detection. These admittedly imperfect plans are 
designed to convince terrorists that even attempt¬ 
ing a nuclear attack is futile. Put the ideas into 
action, the thinking goes, then deploy a smart PR 
strategy to let the would-be bombers know weTe 
onto 'em—security wonks call it "strategic commu¬ 
nication." Others call it propaganda. Whatever— 
as long as we get it just right, —michael levi 


How to discover an atomic bomb 


PDAs 

PROBLEM Some 
radiation detectors 
work best in a network. 
PILAW Use industrial- 
grade materials to make 
cheap, networked scan¬ 
ners the size of PDAs and 
blanket cities with them. 
SERIOUSLY? Lawrence 
Livermore National 
Lab is working on 
these connected detec¬ 
tors, but cost is still an 
issue. Getting Apple 
to build them into the 
next iPhone might 
also be an obstacle. 


Border Guards 

PROBLEM Terrorists 
might try to smuggle 
nuclear materials into 
the US across the Mexi¬ 
can or Canadian borders. 
PLAN Equip Border 
Patrol officers with 
handheld detectors. 
SERIOUSLY? Totally. 
People trying to sneak 
across the Mexican 
border get through 
because they try again 
and again. Many of 
them end up in con¬ 
tact with Border 
Patrol at some point. 


Radiography 

PROBLEM Bad¬ 
dies could line a truck 
with detection-block¬ 
ing lead and drive a 
bomb to its target. 
PLAN Use radiog¬ 
raphy at borders to 
look for the lead. 
SERIOUSLY? It 
would work better 
if the Feds would buy 
machines that could 
distinguish between 
lead and other com¬ 
mon materials. Some 
models are more effec¬ 
tive than others. 


Neutron Beams 

PROBLEM Cracking 
open suspect cargo 
takes lots of time. 

And lots of things 
can be lead-lined. 

PLAN Neutron guns! 
Fire a stream of these 
subatomic particles 
at an object to trigger 
the release of a telltale 
radiation signature. 
SERIOUSLY? A power¬ 
ful enough beam can 
definitely spot hid¬ 
den uranium... but it 
can also cause dam¬ 
age to nearby DNA. 


Container- 
Based Sensors 

PROBLEM Some 
container ports 
already have radiation 
detectors, but they 
may have only a few 
seconds to spot a 
concealed bomb. 

PLAN Embed a radia¬ 
tion sensor in every 
shipping container. 
SERIOUSLY? It'S 
less promising than it 
sounds. Cosmic rays can 
make steel-filled con¬ 
tainers emit neutrons 
and confuse detectors. 


CSI: 

Apocalypse 

i I @E'!! m Nuclear¬ 
armed countries might 
slip nukes to terrorists. 
PLAN Develop foren¬ 
sic capabilities to trace 
nuclear materials back 
to their sources. 
SERIOUSLY? Yup. 

Even a remote chance 
that materials could be 
matched to a nuclear 
stockpile may scare 
rogue states out of 
sharing their bombs— 
and becoming the target 
of a retaliatory strike. 
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“When my grandchildren go 
fishing, I want there to be 
something to fish for.” 

Bob Hicks 


Coal used to be a four-letter word when it came to the environment. 
But supercritical coal-fired technology from Hitachi is helping change all 
that, starting with MidAmerican Energy Company’s Council Bluffs Energy 
Center Unit 4. A new kind of power plant is taking shape here, one capable 
of producing much of Iowa’s electricity with virtually no waste. Watch 


Steward, Steamfitters Union #868 


how Hitachi innovation is helping create a brighter future for coal, and for 


generations to come. 


(►) Watch the documentary film series at hitachi.com/truestories 


HITACHI 

Inspire the IMext 







A War of Words 

Science will triumph only when theory becomes law. 


C reationists and intelligent-design boost¬ 
ers have a guerrilla tactic to undermine text¬ 
books that don't jibe with their beliefs. They 
slap a sticker on the cover that reads, evo¬ 
lution IS A THEORY, NOT A FACT, REGARD¬ 
ING THE ORIGIN OF LIVING THINGS. 

This is the central argument of evolution 
deniers: Evolution is an unproven "theory." 
For science-sawy people, this is an incred¬ 
ibly annoying ploy. While it's true that sci¬ 
entists refer to evolution as a theory, in 
science the word theory means an explana¬ 
tion of how the world works that has stood 
up to repeated, rigorous testing. It's hardly 
a term of disparagement. 

But for most people, theory means a hap¬ 
hazard guess you've pulled out of your, uh, 
hat. It's an insult, really, a glib way to dismiss a point of view: "Ah, well, that's just your 
theory." Scientists use theory in one specific way, the public another—and opponents 
of evolution have expertly exploited this disconnect. 

Turns out, the real culture war in science isn't about science at all—it's about language. 
And to fight this war, we need to change the way we talk about scientific knowledge. 

Scientists are already pondering this. Last summer, physicist Helen Quinn sparked 
a lively debate among her colleagues with an essay for Physics Today arguing that 
scientists are too tentative when they discuss scientific knowledge. They're an inherently 
cautious bunch, she points out. Even when they're 99 percent certain of a theory, they 
know there's always the chance that a new 
discovery could overturn or modify it. 

So when scientists talk about well- 
established bodies of knowledge—partic¬ 
ularly in areas like evolution or relativity 
—they hedge their bets. They say they 
"believe" something to be true, as in, "We 
believe that the Jurassic period was charac¬ 
terized by humid tropical weather." 

This deliberately nuanced language gets 
horribly misunderstood and often twisted 
in public discourse. When the average per¬ 
son hears phrases like "scientists believe," 
they read it as, "Scientists can't really prove 
this stuff, but they take it on faith." ("That's 
just what you believe" is another nifty way 
to dismiss someone out of hand.) 

Of course, antievolution crusaders have 
figured out that language is the ammuni¬ 



tion of culture wars. That's why they use 
those stickers. They take the intellectual 
strengths of scientific language—its pre¬ 
cision, its carefulness—and wield them as 
weapons against science itself. 

The defense against this: a revamped sci¬ 
entific lexicon. If the antievolutionists insist 
on exploiting the public's misunderstand¬ 
ing of words like theory and believe , then 
we shouldn't fight it. "We need to be a bit 
less cautious in public when we're talking 
about scientific conclusions that are gen¬ 
erally agreed upon," Quinn says. 

What does she suggest? For truly solid- 
gold, well-established science, let's stop 
using the word theory entirely. Instead, let's 
revive much more venerable language and 
refer to such knowledge as "law." As with 
Newton's law of gravity, people intuitively 
understand that a law is a rule that holds true 
and must be obeyed. The word law conveys 
precisely the same sense of authority with 
the public as theory does with scientists, but 
without the linguistic baggage. 

Evolution is supersolid. We even base 
the vaccine industry on it: When we troop 
into the doctor's office each winter to get 
a flu shot—an inoculation against the lat¬ 
est evolved strains of the disease—we're 
treating evolution as a law. So why not just 
say "the law of evolution"? 

Best of all, it performs a neat bit of lin¬ 
guistic jujitsu. If someone says, "I don't 
believe in the theory of evolution," they 
may sound fairly reasonable. But if some¬ 
one announces, "I don't believe in the law 
of evolution," they sound insane. It's tan¬ 
tamount to saying, "I don't believe in the 
law of gravity." 

It's time to realize that we're simply never 
going to school enough of the public in the 
precise scientific meaning of particular 
words. We're never going to fully commu¬ 
nicate what's beautiful and noble about 
scientific caution and rigor. Public discourse 
is inevitably political, so we need to talk 
about science in a way that wins the politi¬ 
cal battle—in no uncertain terms. 

At least, that's my theory. CO 
////////////////^^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net 
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AND YOU WILL NEVER, EVER SEE IT. 



The Glenlivet 18 Year Old would undoubtedly make a very thoughtful holiday gift. After all, it was 
awarded Gold at the International Spirits Challenge in both 2005 and 2006. But when your friend 
considers its perfect balance and long, oaky finish, it occurs to him - you’re getting a sweater instead. 

THE GLENLIVET 18 YEAR OLD. THE GIFT TOO GOOD TO GIVE. 



THE GLENLIVET® 18 Year Old Single Malt Scotch Whisky. 43% Alc./Vol. (86 Proof). ©2007 Imported by The Glenlivet Distilling Company. Purchase. NY. Please drink responsibly. 
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WE BELIEVE: Your business requires flexibility, efficiency, and connectivity. 

Dell Vostro notebooks are fitted with the latest Intel® Centrino® Duo processor 
technology. So you get outstanding mobile performance, improved wireless security 
and the power you need to multitask without compromising performance. 


Dell recommends 
Windows Vista- 
Business. jP 
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Rockets 51 Us 

Salvaging out-of-this-world space junk since 1962. 

let’s say you’re trying to build your own rocket, and the budget 
gets tight—maybe you fail to win an X Prize, or the dotcom mogul you had 
in your back pocket suddenly gets bored and takes up yacht racing. Where 
can you go for those pricey liquid oxygen valves and titanium fuel tanks? 
Norton Sales. It’s easy to find—it’s the place with the bomb canisters and 
missile components in the window. Since the 1960s, Norton has been the 
premier US dealer of secondhand spaceship parts. The salvage company, 
located in scruffy North Hollywood, does 70 percent of its business with 


aerospace companies—both established 
firms and the new crop of private space ven¬ 
tures, like Burt Rutan's Scaled Composites 
and Elon Musk's SpaceX. 

On a recent visit, I met owner Carlos Guz¬ 
man, a solidly built 41-year-old with close- 
cropped, reddish hair and a goatee, wealing 
jeans and a company T-shirt. From the front 
of the shop, he guided me through a morass 
of pipe fittings, motors, compressors, discon¬ 


nected beer taps, and a plastic alien head to 
a 6-foot-high knot of ducts, pipes, and cor¬ 
rugated metal. It's one of Guzman's favorite 
items—a duplicate of the engine that blasted 
10 Apollo missions into space. “Resides being 
cool, it's very historical," he observes. 

The bulk of the Norton collection sits in 
the warehouse and adjacent outdoor junk¬ 
yard. Row after row of shelves strain under 
masses of metal parts of all sizes and shapes 


and unguessable utility—some dusty, some 
grimy, some shiny-new. “Sometimes we 
just don't know where to put everything," 
Guzman says. An 8-foot prototype engine 
designed for a Saturn IV rocket squats in a 
corner, looking like the robot from Lost in 
Space turned inside out. A Thiokol solid- 
state rocket engine sits in the blazing sun. 
Guzman figures it cost at least $10 million to 
build; he'll sell it to you for $50,000. 

Veiy little of Guzman's inventory will actu¬ 
ally get to space. He sells a lot of high-grade 
hydraulics to lowriders and other car obses¬ 
sives, does a brisk prop business with movie 
and TV studios, and adapts gadgets for spe¬ 
cial effects. And, of course, he serves those 
new space companies. He estimates his sales 
at about $50,000 a month. 

Having begun his career as a plumber, Guz¬ 
man became interested in hydraulics and 
pneumatics. That led to a job at a small aero¬ 
space firm that bought parts from a family 
business run by retired restaurateur Norton 
Holstrom, who had started picking up and 
flipping the cast-offs of Southern California's 
then-booming aerospace industry. Guzman 
loved Holstrom's place, and when a position 
opened up, he went to work for Holstrom's 
son. Eventually, he bought the business. 

With the Holstrom family out, the Guzmans 
are in. Carlos' 15-year-old son, Roman, works 
afternoons, stocking shelves and cleaning up. 
How does the teen feel, surrounded by the 
machinery that has helped lift humanity to 
the stars? Guzman laughs. “He's bored out 
of his mind."— vince beiser 
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Hard cornering creates forces that cause a car to lean. 

The Active Power Stabilizer Suspension System* counterbalances those forces. 
So you can corner more confidently. 

This is the laws of physics, amended. 

The new Lexus GS. This is the pursuit of perfection. 





lexus.com/GS 

‘Active Power Stabilizer Suspension System available on the GS460. Optional equipment shown. <5)2007 Lexus. 














Runaway Idea 

The twin inventors of electronic monitoring still have regrets. 

in the us district courthouse inLos Angeles, a casually dressed busi¬ 
nessman is showing his supervising officer where his electronic ankle bracelet 
injured his skin. He's been wearing the band for nearly two years, awaiting trial 
in a cigarette tax-stamp forgery case. “The new one can be worn over your sock/' 
the officer says, helping him pull the fabric up through the plastic ring and fold¬ 
ing it over so that the tracker nearly disappears. The alleged tax evader is pleased 
with the new, less bulky design. “When you're doing business and somebody 
sees that you're wearing a device," he explains, “they think they're being taped." 


But for Robert Gable, the co-inventor of 
electronic monitoring technology, who is 
standing nearby, the scene is dishearten¬ 
ing. Seeing how monitoring is used today, 
he says, "is like watching a child grow up 
retarded because of being misunderstood.” 
Gable, who at 73 retains the bluff friendliness 
he relied on during a long career as a psychol¬ 
ogist and researcher, asks the accused man 
how the technology could be improved. 

"Does it come with a car charger?” the 
man asks. 

Identical twins Bob and Kirk Gable were 
grad students at Harvard in the early '60s 
when they came up with the idea of using 
radio transmitters to track youthful male¬ 
factors. Bob was studying behavioral psy¬ 
chology with B. F. Skinner. Kirk's academic 
adviser was Timothy Leary. "Our idea was, 


gosh, if you can train pigeons to play Ping- 
Pong,” Bob says, "you ought to be able to get 
kids to show up for therapy on time.” 

“We wanted to apply operant conditioning 
to human social problems,” Kirk adds. 

The Gables described their invention in 
the journal Behavioral Science in 1964. They 
envisioned a system that would automati¬ 
cally track young offenders as they moved 
around a city. The kids could be rewarded 
for showing up at the right place at the right 
time—behavior modification in the form 
of a game. That's not how things turned 
out. With its roots in psychology forgotten, 
electronic monitoring became just another 
legal sanction. 

Bob provokes an impromptu hallway 
debate with several officers he knows from 
his years of work in the field. He asks them 


why the monitoring system can't be used for 
positive reinforcement instead of punish¬ 
ment. One of the officers smiles. "If it got out 
that offenders were getting rewarded,” he 
says, "that would cause a huge stir.” 

Later, Bob and Kirk sit down with match¬ 
ing Cokes and talk about what went wrong 
with their idea. 

"It's become a mutant,” Bob says. 

"An evil mutant!” Kirk says. 

"We were trying to find a way to avoid the 
hostility and judgment that goes with treat¬ 
ment of juvenile offenders,” Bob says. 

People stillhaven't realized that anger and 
hostility are counterproductive,” Kirk says. 

The inventors are linked by a sunny ideal¬ 
ism that seems both old-fashioned and ahead 
of its time. They refuse to relinquish the hope 
that technology can make humans better. 
With mobile phones and satellite GPS, the 
tools for remote tracking are finally mature; 
what's missing, they say, is a kind of cultural 
maturity. We still prefer to punish people 
rather than help them change. 

"Technology could facilitate normal 
human desires,” Kirk begins. 

"And foster tender shoots of new social 
growth,” Bob finishes. 

I ask the brothers to pose for a snapshot 
in front of Kirk's house in the San Fernando 
Valley. When I look at the photograph 
the next day, I notice that they are holding 
hands, —gary wolf 
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A great "leap" forward for 3G 
in the home of CDMA. 


Looking to fly higher? 
Realize your potential. 












In the country that's home to CDMA, LEAP'S Cricket Communications has selected 
Huawei for deploying one of the world's first ALL IP CDMA 3G solutions. 

Why? 

Because Huawei could deliver the world's most advanced technology (CDMA2000 lx 
EV-DO Rev. A) in an ALL IP format right through the system, from radio access to core 
networks. 

Cricket customers will enjoy access to Huawei-enabled top quality voice and multi-media 
services while Cricket makes significant savings on its transmission rental and manpower. 

If you're looking to fly higher, catch the wave, the Huawei wave. 

We're the one who continuously innovates to meet our customers' needs. 

And we meet them fast. 

We're the one who can help you realize your potential and enter the age of 
convergence. 



www.huawei.com 
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Super Breakout 

Escape old London's most feared prison—guided by GPS. 

through a thick drizzle Igaze at the ominous gray stone buildings of 
the Tower of London, England's most notorious prison. I wander from one to 
the next, trying to imagine what it was like to be held captive here hundreds of 
years ago. That's when I hear a ghost. “Psst, you there... I'm sentenced to die 
tomorrow morning. Please, I beg you, can you help me escape?" I stop walk¬ 
ing and look down at the screen of my HP iPAQ. There's a picture of a portly 
Brit in 18th-century garb. His name is Lord Nithsdale, and he was involved 
in a plot to overthrow King George I. In my earphones, the voice tells me 


Fve entered the year 1716 and again asks 
if I want to play the Lord Nithsdale adven¬ 
ture. I wipe the raindrops off the clear plas¬ 
tic pouch holding the PDA, a GPS unit, and 
a radio transmitter and hit Yes. 

The adventure is part of a prototype 
location-based game designed for visitors 
to the tower, where inmates like Guy Fawkes 


and two of Henry VIITs wives were executed. 
The idea is that instead of reading plaques 
and staring solemnly at the Bloody Tower, 
tourists skulk around with PDAs, re-creating 
classic prison breaks. 

With my iPAQ, I locate a sympathetic vir¬ 
tual guard and arrange a visit from Lord 
Nithsdale's wife. Her avatar pops onto my 


PDA with two ladies in waiting, one wear¬ 
ing two sets of clothes. I must bring them to 
the Lieutenant's House, where the lord is 
being held. A photo of a black-and-white 
Tudor building appeal's on the screen. I walk 
around until I spot the actual house at the 
far end of a grassy courtyard. When I get 
close, my GPS unit activates the next stage 
in the adventure. The plan is to dress Lord 
Nithsdale in the extra clothes, slap makeup 
on him, and sneak him out as a third lady- 
in-waiting. It seems like a bad Benny Hill 
sketch to me, but this is how Nithsdale actu¬ 
ally broke out of the tower 300 years ago. 

These historically accurate scenarios were 
created by the charity group Historic Royal 
Palaces, working with Hewlett-Packard and 
using software developed by HP Labs. The 
free app lets anyone layer a virtual land¬ 
scape—what HP calls a mediascape—over 
real-word terrain using maps and GPS coor¬ 
dinates. Audio and visual media can be trig¬ 
gered by a user's location or by sensors that 


Games 



MEMBER PROFILES: HIGH FLOOR. EXTRA PILLOWS. YOU WONT EVEN HAVE TO ASK. 











detect proximity, light, heat, trajectory, and 
even heart rate. Schools in the UK used the 
software to create virtual moonwalks on the 
playground and to tour Thompson Dock, 
where the Titanic was built. Media artists in 
London and Nottingham developed a game 
requiring players to run around the city while 
maintaining their optimum heart rate. 

In the Tower of London game, the goal is 
to free the virtual prisoners without being 


/ 





caught by the Yeomen Warders, guards more 
commonly known as Beefeaters. When the 
game was officially tested late last year, 
the real-life guards carried radio tags that 
pinged players' systems when they got too 
close. Though the Beefeaters didn't actively 
chase people—they just ambled around 
chatting up tourists like they always do- 
many a gamer could be seen frantically flee¬ 
ing the docile watchmen. 


Unfortunately, today the guards aren't 
wired, and in my case the role of the Beef¬ 
eaters is played by representatives of HP and 
Historic Royal Palaces. I need to get Lord 
Nithsdale to the East Gate as fast as possible 
without being spotted by them. I'm close to 
that goal when I hear “Halt, who goes there!" 
in my earphones. “Stop! You're no woman." 
The authorities have snuck up from behind. 
I'm sentenced to 10 years in the tower, and 
poor Lord Nithsdale is beheaded in the morn¬ 
ing. Bummer. The narrator assures me that 
in reality he escaped and fled to Rome. 

After my initial failure, I start to get the 
hang of it. I bribe a virtual guard with gin to 
free an American congressman caught rais¬ 
ing money for the Revolutionary War (but 
only after getting five years in the slammer on 
my first attempt—I offered rum). Then there 
was the 13th-century polar bear I helped slip 
into the Thames for a little salmon fishing. 
That's right, for a time the Tower of London 
doubled as a zoo. —aria pearson 













Iconoclast 

The mother of all Happy Macs gives the gift of Web 2.0. 

the trash can. the happy mac. The bomb. The visual language of 
point-and-click computing came to life in the imagination of Susan Kare, 
a fine arts curator hired by Apple in 1983 to design the look and feel of the 
Macintosh interface. Her whimsical, easy-to-grok icons tempted even non¬ 
techies to pick up a mouse, and her sleek screen fonts—with jet-set names 
like Geneva and Monaco—launched the first wave of elegant digital typog¬ 
raphy. «i After two decades of front-end work for clients like Microsoft, 
Sony, and IBM, the Mother of the GUI now spends hours a day in her cozy 


San Francisco office sculpting virtual birth¬ 
day cakes, bouquets, engagement rings, and 
other icons sold as gifts in Facebook's rap¬ 
idly growing social network. 

Launched last February, the site's gift shop 
offers icons for every occasion, from bal¬ 
loons, puppies, and champagne to mojitos, 
handcuffs, boom boxes, and a can labeled 
whoop ass . To date, users have exchanged 
more than 20 million virtual gifts, paying up 
to $1 for each, making them one of the site's 
most successful revenue streams. 

"I can do things in gifts that I never could 
in UI design," Rare says. "Screen icons have 
a job to do—they're more like traffic signs 
than illustrations. But the gifts don't have to 
be anything other than what they are." 

The shop is the brainchild of Facebook 
"product ninja" Jared Morgenstern, whose 


retail career began in fifth grade, when he 
was hustled to the principal's office for sell¬ 
ing candy out of his sister's makeup case. 
Now the Harvard grad works closely with 
the pioneering pixel artist to develop a new 
design each day, often incorporating sugges¬ 
tions from users. Kare's art has even inspired 
a knockoff industry among indie developers 
who believe that gift-giving should be free. 
Like imitation Prada pumps, however, their 
stick-figure unicorns and pixelated cheese¬ 
burgers often lack finesse. 

The season of Christmas-tree ornaments 
and Hanukkah dreidels is upon us, though 
marketing icons as apparently innocuous as 
a marshmallow chick requires sidestepping 
proprietary terms like Peeps®. To commemo¬ 
rate 4/20, the unofficial stoner holiday, Rare 
whipped up a green-flecked brownie. The 


brownie was approved, she says, but the 
flecks were "just too much." 

Recently, Facebook decided to offer 
advertiser-sponsored gifts, so the 53-year- 
old artist dutifully roughed out a set of tiny 
Red Bull cans, Hershey's kisses, and Trojan 
condoms as bait for potential clients. 

When Rare faces an impasse, she channels 
her late mentor Paul Rand, who designed 
memorable logos for IBM and UPS. "Paul 
never believed that you have to suppress 
your natural playfulness for the sake of being 
businesslike," she says. The trend in brand¬ 
ing, though, is toward monolithic swooshes 
and chilly glyphs like the one that evicted 
Rare's Happy Mac from the OS X startup 
screen. But anti-aliased descendants of her 
classic icons survive throughout the digital 
domain. Most graphic-design software still 
relies on uncredited variations of the pencil, 
lasso, pan hand, and paint can that she bit¬ 
mapped for the Mac. Now Rare uses one of 
those programs, Adobe Illustrator, to create 
virtual tchotchkes for Facebook. 

With a million potential gift-givers join¬ 
ing the social network each week, she's 
bombarded with friend requests from 
people who were not even born when the 
Mac first smiled on the world. "I'm flattered, 
but no offense," Rare says, "I really want to 
care about my Facebook friends. Life is too 
short to track the status updates of virtual 
strangers ."—steve silberman 
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Eliminate paper. Liberate your cool. 
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Adobe’Acrobat" 




Fujitsu ScanSnap. It’s a snap. Why push paper when you can push a button? Free yourself with the 
new ScanSnap S51 Ofi scanner, the most powerful solution in its class for turning paper into electronic documents. Since the 
Fujitsu ScanSnap comes preloaded with Adobe® Acrobat® 8.0 Professional (a $449 value), one touch of a button is all it takes to 
turn double-ssded documents into searchable PDFs, idea! for storing, protecting and sharing documents. And you II be doing it fast. Native 
support for the new Intel® chipset delivers a blazing SB pages per minute scan speed. AH this and it’s small enough to fit where your inbox 


used to be. So get rid of paper and get back your cool with the Fujitsu ScanSnap. It’s a snap! Visit us at http://us.fujitsu.com/scanners/40C5 
for more information. 



ScanSnap SSS0M 

^ $495 MSRP 

PC Version also available 

53 Advance 

EXCHANGE 

Service and maintenance option also available. 


FUJITSU 

THE POSSIBILITIES ARE INFINITE 

cow) Insight MacMall PCCormectiorr 


© 2007 Fujitsu Computer Products of America, Inc. AH rights reserved. Fujitsu and the Fujitsu logo are registered trademarks of Fujitsu Ltd. Adobe and Acrobat are registered trademarks or trademarks of Adobe Systems Incorporated 
in the United States and/or other countries. All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 







































Mapping 


We Are Here 

With the help of GPS, Amazonian tribes reclaim the rain forest. 

wuta is practically naked, except for the red cotton breechcloth 
strung around his waist and the yellow beaded necklaces that drape his 
muscular torso. In his hands, though, he’s holding something that places 
him firmly in the 21st century: a new gray Garmin GPS device. * 1 A member 
of the Trio tribe, he’s leading me through the rain forest near his village in 
southern Suriname—a two-hour Cessna flight from the closest road. At the 
foot of a large tree that dangles a cascade of liana vines, Wuta points his GPS 
toward the sky: no signal. He fiddles with a button and a few minutes later 


gets a reading. He relays the coordinates 
to a fellow Trio cartographer beside him, 
who dutifully jots them down. Wuta then 
tramps on, demonstrating how he and other 
tribesmen have charted, by foot and canoe, 
some 20 million acres of land here at Ama¬ 
zonia's northern fringe. 

To avoid getting steamrollered by devel¬ 
opers, ranchers, loggers, miners, oilmen, 


and biopirates, tribes across the Amazon 
Basin have begun acquiring high tech tools 
to defend themselves. Much of the help in 
this effort has come from the Amazon Con¬ 
servation Team, a Virginia environmental 
and cultural preservation organization, 
which provided equipment, cartographic 
expertise, and financial assistance. Now 
dozens of men like Wuta are walking the 


forests, mapping their lands with the aid 
of portable GPS devices. 

Of course, just because the tribes have 
mapped the lands doesn't mean they control 
all the legal rights to them. But it's a step 
in that direction. Suriname now uses maps 
generated by the Trio and other groups as 
official government documents. In Ecua¬ 
dor, the Shuar tribe, long embroiled in a 
struggle with American oil companies, 
was recently granted title to its commu¬ 
nal lands, as mapped by GPS. The massive 
sandals-on-the-ground charting campaign 
and delineation of once imprecise boundar¬ 
ies have also given the tribes greater confi¬ 
dence in asserting their interests—in some 
instances, natives have driven out illegal 
miners and have established settlements 
and guard posts on their borders. 

In addition to GPS mapping, tribes are 
using Google Earth as a tool for territorial 
vigilance. The app's satellite imagery can 
identify threats—an encroaching soy farm, 
say, or a river stained by the runoff from a 
gold mine. A few tribes in Brazil with Inter¬ 
net access are marking the coordinates of 
surreptitious activity they see in the images, 
then investigating on foot or passing the 
information to government enforcers. 

For Wuta, the global positioning device he 
cradles is a handheld life insurance policy. 
“I make maps because I don't want the com¬ 
panies to come—when they come, maybe 
the water will be dirty,'' he says as we walk 
back from the forest, across a grassy airstrip 
that was cleared 40 years ago by American 
evangelicals, the first outsiders to want a 
piece of the land and its people. 

Ultimately, though, this advanced tech¬ 
nology may just help the Indians turn on 
the forest to enrich themselves. (And who 
can blame them, really?) Carrying a carved 
wooden cane and wearing slacks, a plaid 
shirt, and a Casio watch, the Trio's chief 
hints at this uncertain future when I ask 
whether his newfound territorial security 
makes him more likely to get into the busi¬ 
ness of extracting natural resources. Educa¬ 
tion and technology, he says, have helped his 
tribe make more-responsible decisions. He 
then adds, "The maps have helped us realize 
our assets." —Andy isaacson 
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BIER-PEER 


u only get four ingredients to brew beer- barley, hops, yeast and water. Sounds limiting, but the right ingrec 
:hing special like the robust flavor of Beck's. A local favorite since 1873 and now Germany's #1 export beer. D< 









SlimBlade Presenter Mouse 

Introducing the ultra-thin mouse that travels in 
style. On the desk, it's a mouse. In your hand, it's 
a presenter. Now that's smart made simpler’ See 

more at slimbladecollection.com 


Kensington and ACCO are registered trademarks of ACCO Brands. SlimBlade is a trademark of ACCO 
Brands. © 2007 Kensington Computer Products Group, an ACCO Brands company. All rights reserved, brands 

















1 Creature by Andrew Zuckerman 

Where was this mesmerizing book when we were kids? We would have been obsessed with artist and filmmaker Andrew 
Zuckerman's collection of ultra-hi-res photographs of our fellow animals. Flawlessly lit and captured in hyperfrozen moments against 
a pure white backdrop, even the lowly goldfish is like you've never seen it before. The minimalist aesthetic makes for an 
immediate, emotional connection with the creatures. Confronted with such striking examples of evolved physiologies and behavior, 
we can't help but ponder our own origins and place in the world. These images prove we are not so different 
from the mirthful warthog, the mischievous gray squirrel, or the Dr. Seussian slow loris. 
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2 James Bond 
Ultimate Collector’s Set 


iminlikewithyou.com Don't call it a dating service. Instead of 
hand-holding and wonky soul-mate compatibility formulas, iilwy gives 
us what we really need: something frivolous to break the ice. To get atten¬ 
tion, users generate and respond to silly question-and-answer games. Witty 
one-upmanship wins you friend status with those you admire, plus the right 
to keep flirting with them over IM. What happens next is your business. 


You can't call yourself a true 
Bond fan until you've watched the 
entire 21-film canon, fromi)r. No 
to Casino Roy ale (no fair skipping 
Octopussy, though we wanted 
to). This 42-DVD collector's edi¬ 
tion packs 40-plus hours of 
remastered espionage, gadgets, 
and, of course, Bond girls. Park 
the Aston Martin and shake your¬ 
self a vodka martini: It's time to 
boo Blofeld and root for MI6. 


4 Various Artists: Look 
Directly Into the Sun 

Someday soon, when 
China rules the world 
and we all speak Manda¬ 
rin, you can say you 
were into the China MC 
Brothers and Ruins way 
before they were hud. In 
2006, Brit musician and 
producer Martin Atkins 
(Nine Inch Nails, Public 
Image Ltd.) traveled to 
Beijing and discovered 
a thriving underground 
music scene. The result¬ 
ing 18-track compilation 
of Chinese pop, punk, 

B Our Dumb World: and “P hop makes for 

The Onion’s Atlas one rocking souvenir. 

of the Planet Earth 

The funny-makers at The 

Onion may add credence to the theory that Americans don't know Albania from their elbow, 
but no matter. This atlas finds ways to ridicule countries around the world (a map of Luxem¬ 
bourg highlights an "adorable stone bridge"; Taiwan's calls out a made in usa tag factory; Saudi Arabia's 
labels a "Driver genitalia checkpoint"). Each dig is more hilarious-and less politically correct-than the last. 


Logitech VX 
Nano Cordless 
Laser Mouse 
for Notebooks 


The problem 
with wireless 




Typefaces are everywhere, so it’s no surprise that someone has devoted 
an entire film to the subject. In his homage to Helvetica (now on DVD), 
Gary Hustwit interviews fans and foes of the ubiquitous sans-serif face, 
which turned 50 this year. The highlight: designer Erik Spiekermann’s 
rant calling the font "heavy in the middle” and “a total nightmare.” 


travel mouses? 
Enormous USB 
dongles that 
go missing min¬ 
utes after you 
remove them 
from the pack¬ 
age. Logitech 
solves Both 
issues with 
the petite VX 
Nano. The USB 
receiver isn’t 
much bigger 
than a grain of 
rice and tucks 



8 Sigur Ros: Hvarf/Heim 

Back in 1997, when these orchestral post¬ 
rockers invented their own language, we were 
sold Though singer Jonsi Bsrgisson no longer 
croons only in Hopefandic—an elflike Scelandic- 
English hybrid-the band's glacial tunes 
are as epic as ever. Accompanied by a tour 
DVD, this entrancing 
double album of live 
and previously unre¬ 
leased tracks confirms 
that the dude is still 
cryptic, but somehow 
the songs don't want 
for translation. 



9 Sugar-Free Jell-0 When that eighth hand¬ 
ful of black and orange M&Ms pops the buttons 
on your 501s, it’s good to know that the folks at 
Kraft are on your side. One deliciously artificial 
cup of sugar-free Jell-0 (mmm, “strawberry”) has 
only 10 calories—equivalent to just three M&Ms. 


into the bottom 
of the periph¬ 
eral when in 
transit. Icing: 
six months 
of battery life 
squeezed from 
two AAAs. 




Triporama.com Let's say that your full-time job and 4-year-old 
have distracted you from your maid-of-honor event-planning duties (we're 
speaking hypothetically, of course). You'll be thankful for Triporama. This 
site, which offers deals, group scheduling, and travel tips, is an excellent way 
to plan a multiperson getaway and look like Wonder Woman in the process. 
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To Provide 
■ Protection 




Introducing Gillette Clinical Strength Antiperspirant. 
Prescription strength wetness protectio n w ithout a prescription. 
Find out more at www.gilletteclin1calslrength.com 
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The Best a Man Can Get ’ 


©2007 P&G 














Introducing The Nissan Rogue 

A Whole New Crossover From Nissan. 
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The ail-new Nissan Rogue, with our intuitive all-wheel drive system; race-inspired 
paddle shifters* and a street-savvy 27 miles per gallon. We’re making city driving 
fun again. Rogue. Street Smarter. Learn more at NissanUSA.com. 


AWD model shown. 2008 ERA fuel-economy estimates for Rogue 2WD are 22 mpg city/27 mpg highway. Actual mileage may vary. 'Available feature. 
Nissan, the Nissan Brand Symbol, “SHIFT,:' tagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Tread Lightly?' Please. Always wear your 
seat belt, and please don't drink and drive. ©2007 Nissan North America, Inc. 



















































Kick It With RZA 1 * 

Kung-fu’s influence on hip hop has been around since the 70s, when B-boys busted Bruce Lee moves while 
break-dancing. But in 1993, gritty rap supergroup the Wu-Tang Clan released#?? ter the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers), 
the first chart-topping album to kick up raw rhymes with dialog sampled from underground Hong Kong flicks. 
The Wu has since sold nearly 6 million albums, all featuring snippets from producer RZA’s personal collection 
of action imports—which boasts more titles in the genre than the Library of Congress. "The people who made 
these movies didn’t know how much one sentence could inspire,” says RZA, who also scored Quentin Tarantino’s 
Kill Bill saga and other films. In November, the Clan’s eight remaining members (RIP, ODB) reunite for their fifth 
release. The 8Diagrams. RZA gave wired the dope on Wu-Tang’s cinematic source material. (To hear RZA 
sound off on a selection of rare movie clips, go to wired.com/extras.) —steven leckart 


RZA deconstructs Wu-Tang’s kung-fu samples 


"BRING DA RUCKUS" // ENTER THE WU-TANG <36 CHAMBERS) . s 






FILM TIMES // 00:11:02/ 00:14:17 


“The Shaolin and the Wu- 
Tang could be dangerous... 
Do you think your Wu-Tang 
sword can defeat me?” 

SHAOLIN & WU TANG (1981) 


RZA: "It opens 


\$ 


the album and 
sets the tempo 
for what the group was 
about. It brought listeners 
to the world we were in.” 




"DA MYSTERY OF CHESSBOXIN'" // ENTER THE WU-TANG <36 CHAMBERS) <!•> 


“The toad style is immensely 
strong and immune to 
nearly any weapon. 

When it’s properly used, 
it’s almost invincible.” 

FIVE DEADLY VENOMS (1978) 




FILM TIME //00:06:19 


fa RZA: "It was 

perfect for what 
I was trying 
to say about my crew. 
That's how I felt Wu 
was-almost invincible." 


"LITTLE GHETTO BOYS" // WU-TANG FOREVER cl997) 




“The human body has 108 
pressure points. Thirty-six 
of these can be fatal—the 
remainder paralyzing.” 

INVINCIBLE ARMOUR (1977) 


fa RZA: "These lines 
are so obscure, I 
knew people didn't 
know them. We brought 
new light to these movies 
—and the listener." 



"INTRO <SHAOLIN FINGER JAB/CHAMBER MUSIC)" // THE W « 2000 ) 



I must tell you that the Clan 
is a danger to the public. But 
still for many men just to 
hear of the name fills them 
with hate and loathing.” 

FIVE DEADLY VENOMS (1978) 


fa RZA: "Seven of 
^ Wu's nine members 




all served hard 
prison time. People were 
scared of us. This sample 
reflects that mind state." 



// THE 8 DIAGRAMS 17007) 


“We’re fighting to stop the RZA: "This movie 

Wolves!” dLLJ inspired me to 

THE EIGHT DIAGRAM POLE FIGHTER ( 1983 ) form the Clan. It's 

about brotherhood. Beyond 
our fly name and shit, that's 
what Wu-Tang is all about" 



Reviews 



DJ Rekha 

BASEMENT 

BHANGRA 

NYC DJ Rekha infuses 
bhangra -a form of 
Indian dance music 
— with raps, chants, 
scratches, and beats, 
conjuring a dance 
party that's like booty- 
bumpin'in Bollywood. 
-Scott Thill 



Buck 65 

SITUATION 

The scruffy Nova Scotia 
rapper's signature style, 
a charismatic combo 
of Tom Waits and 4-H 
auctioneer, falters 
here on his 13th album, 
undone by sloppy sam¬ 
ples and lyrical piffle. 
Chump change com¬ 
pared with his past 
efforts. —Nancy Miller 



Alexis Gideon 

FLIGHT OF 
THE LIOPHANT 

On his second album, 
the Portland, Oregon- 
based indie MC flits 
from raging raps to 
country twang to lo-fi 
psychedelia but always 
flies in hip-hoptronica 
first class. —Eric Smillie 



Sample these bands 
at wired.com/extras. 
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The Inland Sea 

Swim laps in your own private ocean—with an ocean view. 





setups, at a 50th of the cost. Also helping to keep the water clear are a nonstick plastic liner and the immense volume of the 
pool itself, which dilutes the concentration of any contaminants. Do Fischmann's claims hold water? According to Ralph Keller, 
an expert in industrial hygiene, the principles are sound—for the short term. "For the first few years,” he says, "it may just 
be the size of the pool that's keeping it clean.” In the meantime, Fischmann’s company, Crystal Lagoons, has been tapped to 
install half a dozen more super pools for some big backyards in Argentina, Panama, and—of course—Dubai. — Andrew blum 
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PC 

World in Conflict 

Ah, '80s revivalism. First the leg warmers come¬ 
back ... and now an interactive Red Dawn. In this 
strategy game, players command Soviet, American, 
or NATO forces in a struggle for dominance at the 
tail end of the cold war. While the single-player mode 
is an afterthought, multiplayer is as accessible as 
an online shooter like Counter-Strike. Getting tacti¬ 
cal with tactical nukes never gets dull. -Kieron Gillen 



PS3 

The Eye of Judgment 

This clever bit of multimedia nerd-bait includes a 
webcam and a deck of collectible cards. Aim the cam¬ 
era at the tabletop as you play the card game. Each 
played card is scanned and mimicked onscreen, com¬ 
plete with an overlay of CG-animated skeletons and 
ores. Neato! But the setup is clunky, the effects are 
cheesy, and the gimmick soon wears thin. For Magic: 
The Gathering geeks only. -Mary Jane Irwin 




Marathon Man 


Japan’s reahty-TV Shinya Arino stares slack-jawedat 

plSandplaylnl ^TV.He’sbeenplayingT^e^of 
and playing . 7 . Kl > a pumshmglydifficult 1988video- 

game, for four hours straight. He 
finally finds the hidden key and beats level 60. “That's a wrap!" Arino 
says. The film crew applauds... but wait! A monster appears. This 
sadistic game isn't really over—there are 40 more levels to go. 

It's a typically dramatic moment on the Japanese reality show Game 
Center CX. The concept is that Arino must defeat the most difficult 
videogames ever made. The star's demeanor is businesslike: Before 
the shoot begins, he hands me his card, which reads Kacho (section 
chief), then puts on an aqua blue workman's uniform over his shirt 
and tie. His tireless perseverance has audiences rooting for him like 
an American Idol underdog. Arino plays at a standard office desk, 
his Nintendo consoles surrounded by piles of dried squid and other 
salty snacks sent in by fans. “A regular person would've turned off 
The Quest ofKi after 30 minutes," CX producer Tsuyoshi Kan says 
admiringly. “But Arino-san can't. He has to keep playing." 

The show tracks Arino's stats, andhe's promoted or demoted based 
on his performance. Last season, he finished with seven wins and one 
loss—to the action-adventure Ganbare Goemon after some 14 brutal 
hours of play. The failure still rankles Arino, a lifelong geek. “I remem¬ 


ber trying to beat it as a kid," he says. “I slapped school and didn't see 
my friends. I even thought of dropping out so I could beat it." 

Now starting its eighth season, Game Center CX is a certified hit 
among the ultranerdy otaku set, with merchandise ranging from 
DVD boxed sets and books to coffee mugs and Arino action figures. 


In November, Bandai Namco Games will release a Game Center CX 
title for Nintendo DS starring Section Chief Arino. Players hang out 
with the TV star and play retrogames, complete with lo-res graphics 
and “English" translations. (No US release is planned— zurui!) 

Back on the set, Arino continues to grapple with The Quest ofKi The 


shoot wraps at a quarter to midnight, when Arino concedes defeat only 
on the condition that he be allowed to try again next season. After all, 
this isn't just a game—it's his calling. (For more images of Arino and 
the CXg ame, visit wired.com/extras.) —brian ashcraft 
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Heart of Darko 

IF THERE WERE an oscar for Best WTF?!, director Richard Kelly—the 32- 
year-old mastermind behind 200rs twisted cult hit Donnie Darko —would be a 
shoo-in. His follow-up. Southland Tales, is a futuristic fever dream about nuclear 
terrorism that features Sarah Michelle Gellar as a porn star, Dwayne “the Rock” 
Johnson as an amnesiac action hero, and Justin Timberlake as a war vet—who 
lip-syncs to the Killers. Kelly gives wired the sagabehind Tales. — eric steuer 


The making of Tales has been long and public. 
It bombed at Cannes in2006. Then Sony picked 
it up-on the condition you went back into the 
editing room. Did you resent that? 

No. Let's face it—this isn't the easiest movie 
in the world to market. The downside of 


working with a studio is that it takes a long 
time to get things done. It was taking so 
long, people were getting worried. I put up 
a MySpace page so I could talk directly to 
fans and let them know things were on track. 
People assumed the worst, like I couldn't pull 


it all together. But in the end, it's just ambi¬ 
tious. It's like a Rubik's Cube, and now the 
whole puzzle is finally put together. 

What major changes have you made to the 
film since the screening at Cannes? 

I cut about 20 minutes off of its 163-minute 
running time. And we added about 100 
visual effects shots and an animated opener 
that ties things together. I also had Justin 
rerecord his narration to be more like Mar¬ 
tin Sheen's in Apocalypse Now. I had him 
do it really deadpan. 

You took Southland Tales to Comic-Con three 
times—but only this last year with a release 
date. That's vindication. 

Man, was I glad to have a poster with me this 
time. I told the studio I couldn't face Comic- 
Con again without an actual release date. 
I didn't want to be the boy who cried wolf. 
I couldn't stand feeling like people secretly 
thought that my movie was never going to 
come out, and yet I kept showing up, year 
after year, to promote it anyway. 

Donnie Darko developed a cult following 
thanks to DVD—and its director's cut. Are you 
planning to do a director's cut for Tales? 

I'm 100 percent behind the version that will 
end up in theaters, but I'll assemble a longer 
one for DVD. The great thing about DVD is 
that if the studio makes you cut 25 minutes 
for theatrical release, you can go right back 
and do another version that's a little truer 
to your vision. 

You also penned a bunch of comic books 
that give backstory on the film... 

Kevin Smith helped publish them. There's 
going to be a bound collection—like a graphic 
novel— available in bookstores soon. 

So, what's next? Another Rubik's Cube? 

It's a PG-13 movie called The Box. No vulgar¬ 
ity, no porn stars, and no nuclear bombs. It's 
something that will make the studios say, 
yeah, we can sell that. 




THEATERS 

No Country for Old Men 

A satchel full of money, a pitiless borderland 
pursuit, a moral standoff with deceptive sym¬ 
metries: It's Coen Brothers country, with Cor- 
mac McCarthy's 2005 novel at its core. With 
trim performances from Javier Bardem, Tommy 
Lee Jones, and Josh Brolin, this film bests even 
Fargo in brutal bemusement. —Scott Brown 





mo 

Casshern 

Kazuaki Kiriya's 2004 adaptation of an obscure 
1973 Japanese anime series delivers a post- 
apocalyptic dystopia bursting with mad 
scientists, giant robot warriors, mutant villains, 
and an invincible superhero with serious daddy 
issues. Stunning CGI, but only fanboys will 
follow the chaotic story line. —Eva Kokopeli 
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NO COUNTRY FOR OLD MEN: RICHARD FORE MAN/M 1RAMK FILMS 





















Everyone can appreciate technologies that go from gas-friendly to gas-free. 

That’s why Chevy " offers eight 2007 models that get 30 mpg highway or better,* plus more vehicle choices today than any 
brand that run on cleaner-burning, mostly renewable E 85 ethanol.' It's also why, this fall, we’ll offer both Malibu 0 Hybrid 
and Tahoe 0 Hybrid - America’s first full-size hybrid SUV.** And why we’ve put tremendous design and engineering resources 
in place to make Concept Chevy Volt’"'' - our extended-range electric vehicle - a reality. Now that’s technology everyone 

can appreciate. Do more. Use less. Find out how at chevy.com AN AMERICAN R VOUrriON jrtwF 


FUEL EFFICIENCY E85 ETHANOL 


ELECTRIC 


FUEL CELL 




*Based on 2007 EPA estimates and segmentation. IE85 is 85% ethanol, 15% gasoline. For more info or to find an E85 station near you, go to chevy.com/e85. "Limited availability in selecl 
markets starting fall 2007. See chevy.com/hybrid for details. ttConcept Chevy Volt not available for sale. ©2007 CM Corp. Buckle up, America! 
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The Art of 
Parkour 

Capturing extreme jump shots. 















The OpenEnded Group usually works 
with the rarified high-art crowd, creating 
video backdrops for choreographers 
like Merce Cunningham and Bill T. Jones. 
Then the digital art trio came across 
the BBC ad where parkour prodigy David 
Belle freestyles his way, a la Casino 
Roy ale, through London. 

"The movement was beautiful and 
extra-human, almost animal-like," 
says Shelley Eshkar, one of the group's 
members. So along with partners Marc 
Downie and Paul Kaiser, Eshkar invited 
star traceurs Exo and Blue to perform in a 
short, impressionistic film that premieres 
November 10 at Jerwood Space in London. 
(Watch some clips at wired.com/extras.) 

To create the piece, called Point A 
the OpenEnded guys set up a jungle-gym 
studio environment, wrapped the 
traceurs in motion-capture sensor suits, 
and set them loose to kong-roll, gap- 
jump, and tic-tac their way around the 
space. Infrared cameras shot the action. 

"We wanted them to roam and flow," 
Eshkar says. Which the traceurs did, 
once they figured out how to cope with 
the sensor suit that interfered with their 
all-important hands and sneakers. 

Want to make your own vid? Open- 
Ended will release its 3-D authoring plat¬ 
form called Field as open source software 
later in November. (Traceurs and mo-cap 
studio not included.) — todd jatras 
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It hurts to know she wants to get her hands 
on your VAIO! not you. 

With its beautifully designed carbon fiber body and ergonomic raised keyboard, the Sony VAIO TZ may be the world's 
first professional notebook that's as pleasing to the touch as to the eye. And with integrated wireless wide area network 
(WAN) technology* that lets you connect virtually anywhere the Sprint® Mobile Broadband network is available, your 
notebook becomes all the more desirable. Which may become a liability should you want to bring an alluring stranger's 
attention back around to you. 

Visitsony.com/sprint for details on how to receive a complimentary month of Sprint Mobile Broadband service when 
you activate your account.** 


© 2007 Sony Electronics Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. Sony, the Sony toga VAIO 
and like norther are trademarks of Sony. Sprint and the “Going Forward' logo are trademarks of Sprint Nextel -Windows'Vista''sa^ema^o 
Microsoft Corporation “Subscription with Sprint Mobile Broadband service required. * “Limited time offer. Taxes, other charges and credit app ova 
requirements apply. See vAvvv.sony.com/sprint for complete offer details, price plans, service terms and conditions and coverage map 


Sprint 


Together with NEXTEL 


like.no.other ” 
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Junkyard Bots Ji 

Ann Smith is a creative recycler. Specifically, she transforms electronics and 
appliances destined for the dump into nifty gadgety animals. Some raw materials 
are more cooperative than others: “Sewing machines vex me,” she says. “They 
have so many intricate little metal parts and gears, but I don’t think they were 
ever meant to be taken apart.” Smith also shoots stop-motion footage of her 
critters to create Eadweard Muybridge-style clips (watch them at wirBd.com 
/extras). The pet projects are currently available at the DeCordova Museum in 
Massachusetts and Cog & Pearl boutique in Brooklyn, —sonia zjawinski 
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This Art Bites 

A beastly building material—with eyes and probes. 

Walls. Some provide structural support and separate the kitchen from the dining room. 
Others suckle your scalp to extract your bodily fluids for sustenance. Take, for example, 
HylozoicSoil, an 8,000-cubic-foot thicket of acrylic, latex, and metal that trembles, grasps, 
and snaps at people who pass through it. The creator of this conceptual building material, 
Canadian artist and architect Philip Beesley, also designs respectable, less-aggressive 
public structures. But this latest work takes inspiration from hylozoism, the belief that all 
matter has life. «1 “The first impression is that it's very benign,-" Beesley says. Indeed, the 
columns—made of over 70,000 delicate laser-cut components that converge in a skeletal 
canopy—appear harmless. Then you notice them swallowing like a forest of mechanical 
throats. A system of infrared proximity sensors, microcontrollers, strands of titanium 


nickel memory wire, and custom circuit 
boards helps Hylozoic Soil zero in on vic¬ 
tims: Hundreds of frondlike fingers made of 
serrated Mylar, acetate, and polycarbonate 
reach out to greet you, as dense colonies of 
whiskers wave excitedly overhead. But don't 
get too close: Needles attached to tiny latex 
bladders are poised to pierce your skin, and 
collector barbs grab hair and clothing. “It 
has a lot of hunger," Beesley says. “It treats 
you much like any wild animal would treat 
a human: You're its food." The daring—or 
foolhardy—can tempt the predator at the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts through early 
December. — tim mckeough 
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and the best way to get rid of any butterflies is to chase them aw 


So hit one of our state-of-the-art 
exercise machines. Or grab a Stay Fit 
Kit®from the front desk and enjoy a 
private workout in your room. When 
tomorrow's a big day, stay HGI tonight, 


Hilton 

0 ^ Garden Inn 


StayHGI.com 


Sleep Deep Work Smart Eat Well Stay Fit Treat Yourself 


Hilton HHonors membership, earning of Points & Miles, and redemption of 
points are subject to HHonors Terms and Cpnditions. ©2007 Hilton Hospitality. Inc. 










TIREP OF MISSING YOUR TARGET? &UWB YOUR SHOT WITH PINPOINT ACCURACY. 




r STUFF 
SPITBALL IN 
EARREL... 


f BLOW \ 
WITH A 

SHORT, SHARP 
v BLAST! J 


Y PAPER \ 
' AIRPLANES 
MAKE SREAT 

V TARGETS. / 


7 LASERS ARE ” 
CONCENTRATE? 

SOURCES OP 
k LIGHT. A 


THEy CAN 
BL/NU YOU 


SHOOT PAPER 
PLANES, 
NOT EYES! 


geeks aren't born, they're MADE-and here's the instruction manual. Howtoons is part of the latest publish¬ 
ing trend: educational how-to books for smart kids out to make trouble-and parents desperate to supplement 
a nonstop diet of Halo 3 The Dangerous Book for Boys defined the genre, but best in show is this richly drawn 
comic book containing specs for PVC marshmallow shooters, homemade ice cream (sans ice-cream maker), 
DIY bottle rockets, and 12 other ingenious projects. Even though co-author Saul Griffith just won a 2007 Mac- 
Airthur genius award, the dreaded term educational never actually appears. Still, there are enough stealth 
physics lessons for the little monsters to learn something. First lesson: spitballs + lasers - fun. -mark horowitz 


Do Try This at Home 


TAP& A LASER POINTER TO A STRAW. 
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illustration by Saul Griffith, Nick Dragotta, and Joost Bonsen 
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GET YOUR 
GEEKIPEDIA FIX 

Knowledge can be addictive, but lucky for you 
we're here to help. We know you can't get 
enough of WIRED Geekipedia. You want more 
on the people, places, and trends at the center 
of the wired world. Satisfy your Geekipedia 
urge at www.wired.com/geekipedia, where 
you can vote on our picks and add your 
own entries. 

NEED MORE? 

Get Geekipedia factoids not included in the 
issue sent to your mobile device. 

Text the word "G-E-E-K " to 94733 
(WIRED) and sign-up. 



Intel and the Intel logo are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S.and other countries. All rights reserved. 


ARE YOU THE NEXT BIG PRODUCER? 

Prove it! Enter Bud.TV's Movies Rock BudTUBE contest by reinterpreting one of the 
featured movie scenes on www.Bud.TV. Shoot your own version for a chance to win 
your debut at Movies Rock. The winner will earn a trip to Movies Rock in Los Angeles, 
see his/her winning clip announced and possibly aired on the broadcast show. Plus, meet 
producer Stacey Sher* of Garden State , Erin Brockovich, and Freedom Writers fame. 

America, you'll decide who wins, so vote at www.Bud.TV beginning November 12 
then watch Movies Rock on CBS December 7 to find out who won. 



NO PURCHASE NECESSARY: To view clips, enter, and for full rules, visit www.Bud.TV. Starts 10/2/07 at 5:00 PM 
ET and ends 11/2/07 at 11:59 PM ET. Except where prohibited, open to U.S. legal residents 21 or older, excluding 
employees of Sponsor and immediate families. Entries must only use music as it appears in clips provided All 
entries may be posted for viewing on www.Bud.TV. By submitting, entrants verify that they have secured the 
necessary rights from all participants. Void outside the United States and where prohibited. For additional 
guidelines, see full rules. Sponsor: Anheuser-Busch, One Busch Plaza, St. Louis, MO 63118. 

Tending availability and timing. 
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MOBILE UPDATING- 


STAY 
WIRED 
ON THE 
GO... 


WIRED Mobile keeps you connected 
with Gadget Lab To Go—the best of 
WIRED's Gadget Lab on your mobile 
device. Check out daily gadget reviews 
and vote for your favorite. 


TO CONNECT VISIT 
MOBILE.WIRED.COM FROM 
YOUR MOBILE DEVICE 


Available exclusively to Sprint customers. 


ahead 


Technology made better with the 
magic of SprintSpeed™. To learn 
more about business at the speed of 
light, visit sprint.com/ahead. 
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Blockbusters, Inc. 

Pixar’s rise from Lucasfilm castoff to Disney domination. 




i 


With all the iPhone hoopla and backdated-options drama that has 
attended Steve Jobs in recent months, it's high time for an investigative 
book on the tumultuous rise of Pixar, a chronicle of how Jobs cleverly lever¬ 
aged his animation studio's string of blockbusters to gain near total control 
of Disney, America's ultimate fantasy factory. To Infinity and Beyond! The 
Story ofPixarAnimation Studios is not that book. Instead, Karen Paik and 
Leslie Iwerk's coffee-table retrospective—packed with concept art, story¬ 
boards, and other fanboy fodder—tells a gleaming rags-to-riches story 
with the happiest of endings: How, in 1984, computer whiz Ed Catmull, 
whose underappreciated computer division at Lucasfilm cracked the problem of computerized 
motion-blur—then the holy grail of animation—hires John Lasseter, sensing that the Disney 
washout's storytelling chops could take the fast-developing medium to a new level. How, two 
years later, Apple exile Jobs hands Lucas $10 million for Catmull's embattled group, then lets it 
stumble along as a failing computer company until it scores an Oscar in 1988 for Lasseter's short, 
Tin Toy. Five of the top-grossing films of all time follow, and Pixar grows into The Toy That Ate 
Disney. By leaving out the PG-13 boardroom bloodbaths that led to Jobs' $5 billion stake in the 
Mouse House, it all amounts to a lovingly crafted, painstakingly detailed, gorgeously illustrated 
304-page press release. Who cares—it's incredible! —josh mchugh 


POWER TO SAVE 
THE WORLD 

ABOUT NUCLEAR ENERGY 

GWYNETH CRAVENS 



Power to 
Save the World 

HWYNRTH CRAVENS 

Pollution from burning coal 
contributes to 400,000 
deaths a year in China; US 
nuclear plants haven't killed 
anyone in 50 years. So, 
asks former nuclear skep¬ 
tic Gwyneth Cravens, why 
aren't we building dozens 
of new reactors, especially 
if they help solve our global- 
warming problems. Let's 
hope this clear-eyed, up- 
to-date tour of all things 
nuclear, including the latest 
safety data (did you know 
coal-fired plants emit more 
radiation than modern 
nuke facilities?), sparks 
a renewed nationwide 
debate. —Mark Horowitz 
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Howto Build 
an Igloo 

NORBERT E. YANK1ELUN 

After building his first igloo 
while an engineering student 
at Dartmouth, the author 
went on to make hundreds 
of snow shelters, including 
several in Antarctica, before 
shoveling his accumulated 
expertise into this slim, 
elegantly illustrated volume. 
There are detailed directions 
for constructing igloos, slab 
shelters, drift caves, spruce 
traps, and snow trenches; 
yet what makes this book 
cool is the background sci¬ 
ence-structural engineering, 
thermodynamics, meteo¬ 
rology—not the foreground 
how to. The added ballast, 
though less appealing to the 
hardcore mountain man, is 
irresistible to the armchair 
eskimo who prefers build¬ 
ing igloos in his own back¬ 
yard. —Thomas Goetz 
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When Altima owners speak, we listen. 

And what we’re hearing is music to our ears 



★★★★★ 

5-STAR 

RATING 

FOR FRONT-IMPACT 

CRASH SAFETY 


The New Nissan Altima 


Ranked #1 by owners in satisfaction with fuel efficiency and performance: 

With 26 mpgr 270 hpj an Intelligent Key, available Bluetootlf Hands-Free Phone System 11 and 
touch-screen navigation 1 with real-time traffic updates* Nissan Altima is the “Most Appealing 
Midsize Car” according to J.D. Power and Associates’ latest APEAL study:* It’s no wonder 
Altima owners everywhere speak so highly of their cars. For more, visit NissanUSA.com,, 



SHIFT, pride 


*©2007 AutoPacific, Inc. Vehicle Satisfaction Award for Prem.um Midsize Cars. **EPA-estimated 19 mpg city/26 mpg hwy for Altima Sedan V6 w/CVT. Actual mileage may vary^aMe feature. 
"Available feature. Requires Bluetooth -compatible cellular phone. ‘Available feature. Never program while driving. GPS mapping may not be detailed in all areas or reflect current road reguktions. 
NavTraffic is a registered trademark of XM Satellite Radio Inc. Required subscription sold separately after three trial months. Available in setect markets. -Nissan Altima Sedan received the highest 
numerical score among midsize cars in the proprietary J.D. Power and Associates 2007 Automotive Performance, Execution and Layout Study. Study based responses from 91,335 new-vehicie 
owners, measuring 250 models, and measures opinions of consumers after 90 days of ownership. Proprietary study results are based on experiences and perceptjons of 
February-May 2007. Your experiences may vary. Visit jdpower.com. Government star ratings are part of the National Highway Traffic Safety Adm.nistra ions (NHTSAs(New'Car ^ ss |ssme n t Pr g ^ 
(www.safercar.gov). A five-star rating is the highest government safety rating for driver and right-front-passenger seating positions in frontal crash tests. Nissan, the Nissan Brand Symbol, SH FT„ 
tagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. ©2007 Nissan North America, Inc. 




































against a trio of formidable adversary 
Our superhero battles not only a shap 
shifting escaped convict, a vengeful 
friend and a possessed professional 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Explore SPIDER-MAN 3 on DVD and in high definition only on Blu-ray Disc 


Get an in-depth, behind-the-scenes look at SPIDER-MAN 3 on the 2-disc 
Blu-ray™ and DVD. Join Director Sam Raimi and his visual effects team 
as they recreate character and technological development for each of the 
film’s villains. Learn how these characters were brought to life - from 
concept and design, to costuming and makeup, to computer modeling and 
digital integration. 


Turning actor Topher Grace (Daily 
Bugle photographer Eddie Brock) 
into Venom involves almost every 
department on the production. 
Beginning with Costume Designer 
James Acheson’s interpretations of 
the character’s unbridled tension, 
Venom is created with help from 
talented costumers, illustrators 
and transformative makeup. 


In order to create Sandman, the 
alter-ego of Flint Marko and one of 
Spider-Man’s earliest iconic villains, 
Sony Pictures Imageworks experiments 
with several types of sand, and rewrites 
CGI code to accentuate the behavior of 
Sandman when pushed, poured, and 
even punched. Actor Thomas Haden 
Church is later digitally integrated, 
completing Sandman with emotional 
resonance and, in the end, humanity. 


In a radical departure from the 
original text, the New Goblin is 
conceived with extensive creative 
input from actor James Franco and 
Sam Raimi. As the New Goblin, Harry 
Osborn travels on the Sky-Stick, 
capable of nimble and powerful 
moves, creating a “mano-a mano” 
showdown with Spider-Man that is 
the movie’s ultimate stunt sequence. 


SPIDER-MAN 3 AVAILABLE ON DVD 
AND IN HIGH DEFINITION ONLY ON 
BLU-RAY DISC™ OCTOBER 30™ 


SPIDER-MAN 3 is rated PG-13 for 
sequences of intense action violence 


COLUMBIA 

PICTURES 



© 2007 Columbia Pictures 



including the Spider-Man, Sandman and Venom characters TM & © 2QQfcmm\ Characters, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 








The Best Picture. The Best Sound. The Best Hero. 
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ALL 


AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
SPIDER-MAN MDVIES ON BLU-RAY™ HIGH’DEF, 

Spider-Man and Spider-Man 2 

EXCLUSIVE TO THIS HIGH-DEF TRILOGY 


□WN IT CCT. 3D TH 


Available at 


SUNCO/IST 

The store for movie lovers. 


for your wrlBrtoffinwflt* 


SONY 

PICTURES 


MARVEL' 


GOLUMBIAFT 
PICTURES E& 


© 2007 Layout and Design Sony Pictures Home Entertainment Inc. All rights Reserved. 
MARVEL, AND ALL MARVEL CHARACTERS INCLUDING THE SPIDER-MAN, SANDMAN AND 
VENOM CHARACTERS TM & © 2007 MARVEL CHARACTERS, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Dell recommends Windows Vista® Home Premium 



FLASHBACKS. 

Introducing the world's first notebook featuring an AG El A™ 

PhysX PrOCeSSOr. Unlock exclusive content like GRAW2’s AGEIA Island, only 
available on the new Dell '' XPS" M1730 with PhysX Mobile" Technology. Now you can live the 
game while others merely play. Enjoy and use the true power of visceral explosions as flying 
glass and debris become your weapon of choice. The New Dell'" XPS ,M M1730 boasts the most 
powerful Dell notebook graphics ever as the line between real and imaginary fades away. 



New Dell *' XPS * M1730 
Starting at 


$2999 



UBISOFT 



GET YOURS AT WWW.DELL.COM / WIREDGAME | 1-877-296-3355 •••••••• D0LL 

YOURS IS HERE 

T" ,C ' N ? /A ? ,, : AB ! LITY , P i Ce f; specif ‘ ca,ions - availability and terms of offers may change without notice. Taxes, fees, shipping, handling and any applicable restocking charges are extra, and vary Offers may 

S D 1 Tf .m 0 H .° me neW PUrCh3SeS ° n,y De " Cann0t be reSP ° nSib,e <0r priCin9 ° r 0,her erf0rs and reser ' es ,he ri 9 ht to cancel orders"ansmg fmm 
such errors XPS 720 H2C OVERCLOCKING. Dell warrants the full funct.onal.ty of your system at factory overclocked settings. Overclocking beyond factory settings may cause system instability and reduce the 

TRADEMARK A^D CO^YRir» pf ° V ! de , ® chn,cal supporl for an ^ hardware <>r software issues arising from any third party appl.cation, such as NVIDIA nTune 5 0. used to enable overclocking. 
TRADEMARK AND COPYRIGHT NOTICES Microsoft and Windows are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. ©2007 Dell Inc. All rights reserved. Newspaper Advertisement Supplement. 










Fetish I BY JOE BROWN 




Party in Your Pants 


If you’re going to waltz right into a party and commandeer the stereo, at 
least have the decency to put on a good show. Pull this piece out of your hipster holster, 
jack it into the hi-fi with a 3.5-mm plug, and get the joint jumping. The Pacemaker 
is a fully functional DJ system—complete with a touch-sensitive crossfader, color TFT 
screen, and four club-worthy digital effects. Any two songs from its built-in 
120-gig hard drive or a USB-connected computer can be cued up into dual audio 
channels that can be mixed to create the next great triumph of copyright 
infringement. Pacemaker: $700, www.pacemaker.net 


photographs by Stan Musilek 
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Your typical laser printer looks like something out of 
Logan’s Run—and not a cool something like Farrah Fawcett. We’re 
talking about those beige boxes that passed as cars of the 
future. Samsung’s out to change that with a swank printer designed 
to be flaunted instead of hidden in a dusty corner. The glossy 
ML-1630 looks like the monolith from 2001: A Space Odyssey , but 
it’s considerably less bulky. Engineers slimmed down the 
machine by spreading out its printing engine—the components that 
spray the toner and melt it onto the paper—over a large area. 
The resulting rectangular sculpture is only 4.8 inches tall. With its 
glowing blue , touch-sensitive controls, it begs to be shown off— 
perhaps as a pedestal for that Millennium Falcon replica. 

ML-1630: $199, www.samsung.com 
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RULE #1: DON'T FOLLOW EVERYONE ELSE'S RULES ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WHO SAYS YOU NEED TO BUY A DIGITAL SLR CAMERA FROM 
ONE OF THE BIG TWO COMPANIES? WHO SAYS YOU HAVE TO 
SPEND MORE, ONLY TO END UP WITH A CAMERA THAT DOESN'T 
EVOLVE WITH YOUR SKILL? WHO SAYS YOU CAN'T HANDLE THE 
PENTAX KIOD, THE MOST ADVANCED DSLR FOR UNDER $1,000? 
10.2 MEGAPIXEL CCD, A RUGGED WEATHER AND DUST RESISTANT 
BODY, AND IN-CAMERA SHAKE REDUCTION THAT WORKS WITH 
ALL PENTAX LENSES. SURELY THERE'S A PHOTOGRAPHER INSIDE 
YOU THAT’S DYING TO STEP OUT OF LINE. 


BIG PASSION FROM A SMALL COMPANY. MEET US AT PENTAXSLR.COM 


PENTAX 


©2007 PENTAX imaging Company. All rights reserved. 















Book Mobile 

Sony’s first Reader was a technological high five, proof that 
e-iiuk was paper's first viable silicon surrogate. But it had one 
teensy problem: It was a total drag to use, with a cumbersome 
joystick and the page-turning button located on the left side of 
its case—where, for readers in the West, the spine of the book 
would be. Not intuitive. The second iteration, thinner than a 
CD jewel case , makes up for the sins of its father with a simple 
four-way navigation button and a right-side page flipper. Along 
the way, Sony made some other notable improvements: It tri¬ 
pled the onboard memory to 192 megs, enough to hold 160 books 
(you can add more storage with an SD card or a Memory Stick). 
The company also swapped in a display that refreshes 40 per¬ 
cent faster, and instead of requiring an annoying proprietary 
program to load the thing with books, the new reader is a USB 
mass-storage device, so you just drag and drop anything you 
want to read onto it—even text files or PDFs. Gimme five, Sony. 
Reader Digital Book: $299, www.sonystyle.com 


PORTABLE READER SYSTEM 
PRS-505 
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See what happens when a hotel is designed 
around staying connected. 




Introducing Hyatt Place. A new kind of hotel that puts style, innovation and 
The Hyatt Touch within your reach. Where complimentary Wi-Fi throughout 
the hotel lets you stay in touch with people, projects and everything in between. 
And that’s only the beginning. Discover for yourself how perfectly Hyatt Place 
fits your lifestyle. It’s so you. 

Call 888 HYATT HP (888 492 8847) or visit HyattPlace.com. 



HYATT 

PLACE™ 


EARN FREE NIGHTS WITH HYATT GOLD PASSPORT® 


The earning and redemption of Hyatt Gold Passport free nights is subject to the complete terms and conditions of the Hyatt Gold Passport program. To join or for complete terms and conditions, please visit goldpassport.com. 
HYATT, Hyatt Place; and Hyatt Gold Passport® names, designs and related marks are trademarks of Hyatt Corporation. ©2007 Hyatt Corporation. All rights reserved. 























VARIABLE FLOW TURBO. INSTANT RESPONSE FOR 
THE INSTANT-MESSAGING CROWD. 








The Acura RDX. Everything about it delivers instant gratification. Its i-VTEC® 
engine features a turbocharger so advanced it greatly minimizes lag. While 
innovative luxuries like its available vofce-actfvated navigation with real-time 
traffic" and Zagat® restaurant reviews deliver Information the way you s d expect. 
On demand. See it at acura.com or call 1-800-To-Acura. Advancing acceleration. 


® 

ACURA 


ADVANCE. 










Highway Stars 

The new crop of top-of-the-line, automatic-transmission, freeway-legal 
scooters are as powerful as some motorcycles, easier to ride than a Huffy, 
and get 50 miles per gallon, —nancy miller 



Aprilia 
Scarabeo 
500 i.e. 

$6,300 • apriliausa.com 

The result of a revision that 
trimmed pounds and added 
power, the Scarabeo is a 
lean, mean, street-cruising 
machine, more butch than 
a Vespa and with more cred 
than a Honda. The 500 is a 
scooter-lover's scooter, clearly 
the product of a company 
that listens to mods and rock¬ 
ers: It's sturdy, fast, elegant, 
and sexy—without trying 
too hard. Now that's Italian. 
WIRED Alarm system; 
blinker deactivates automati¬ 
cally when you come out 
of a turn; ample under-seat 
storage; shopping-bag hook 
above glove box. Glides at 
80 mph on freeway yet can 
zig-zag through tangles of 
street traffic. Hot-lookin'. 
TIRED Scarabeos are hard 
to find in the US, so parts and 
maintenance will be pricey. 



Vespa GTS 250 

$5,999 * vespausa.com 

For most, the legendary Italian manufacturer is 
synonymous with scooter. At roughly 300 pounds, 
the GTS Is the featherweight of maxis but delivers 
a serious shot of power. With a top speed of 76 mph, 
it's the company's fastest model to date. 

WIRED Agile and easy to carve through dense city 
traffic. Just as important, it's user-friendly and eye¬ 
catching—a total chick/dude magnet. 

TIRED The GTS sails to 70 mph before you know it, 
but its small size makes for a shaky, white-knuckle 
freeway ride. Don't even bother with the jumbo plastic 
windscreen—at high speeds, it vibrates like a coin-op 
bed, and you still suck wind. 


Honda Silver Wing 

$7,999 • powersports.honda.com 

With its inline twin engine, Honda's macho, high- 
performance monster can easily top 100 mph. Aimed 
at the motorcycle lover who's afraid of dutch-popping, 
this ride stretches the limits of the scooter category. 
It's more like a Winnebago with two wheels and a kick- 
stand, born for road trips and weekend rides. 
wired Crank it to 90 mph on the freeway and you 
feel like you're cruising on a Barcalounger. Impervious 
to wind. All that's missing is a cup holder. 

TIRED Not a whole lot of legroom for someone over 
5' 7". Two helmets barely fit under the seat-not 
enough cargo space for a bike that touts its touring 
ability. Too big for city scooting and a bitch to park. 


Piaggio MP3 

$6,999 • piaggiousa.com 

The Hummer of the scooter world: oversize and over- 
the-top, with three wheels. Like a Weeble, you can sit 
in traffic with your feet up or lean 45 degrees on a turn 
without toppling over. In November, Piaggio will release 
a Popemobile-style all-weather methacrylate shield. 
WIRED Unique stabilizer keeps the bike locked and 
upright with a push of a button. Front suspension 
adds stability. Overcomes hills, potholes, and slippery 
roads with gusto. Comfy for two. 

TIRED Too many distracting bells and whistles. The 
tricked-out three-wheel design makes this Piaggio 
tricky to roll backward. A lot of machine for the novice 
rider, especially in stop-and-go traffic. 
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Channel Surfers 

Transform your PC into an HDTV and a TiVo in one fell 
swoop. These tuners pull down over-the-air HD signals 
for live ortime-shifted viewing, —rick broida 



Elgato EyeTV Hybrid 

$150 • elgato.com 

This Mac-only USB tuner supports both 
analog-cable and over-the-air HD inputs, though 
Elgato doesn't supply an antenna. Channel-surf 
with the spiffy onscreen guide, time-shifting 
live shows and scheduling recordings as you go. 
WIRED Excellent image quality and DVR 
features. Included cable lets you connect game 
consoles and other external devices. Save 
recordings to DVD, iPod, or even Apple TV. 
TIRED Only one input—you can't hook up cable 
and an antenna at the same time. 


AutumnWave OnAir GT 

$179 • autumnwave.com 

The OnAir GT slurps up both hi-def and standard 
signals from the air or cable. You may need a 
better antenna than the included travel-friendly 
telescoping one, which didn't pick up many 
channels at our suburban test facility. 

WIRED Captures both analog and digital 
signals. Works with antenna and cable feeds. 
Comes with a remote and carrying case. 

TIRED Bulkier than USB-stick tuners. Bundled 
antenna isn't great at picking up digital signals. 
Remote needs additional configuration to use 
with Windows Media Center. 


ATI TV Wonder B50 PCIe 

$129 • ati.amd.com 

Got a PCI slot to spare? Consider this dual-tuner 
TV card. One input captures standard-def 
programming via cable or satellite; the other, over- 
the-air HD. ATI's media center software does an 
OK job tuning in and recording shows, but the TV 
Wonder works best with Windows Media Center. 
WIRED Excellent image quality. Also handles 
video from external sources like camcorders 
and VCRs. Provided software can easily convert 
recordings to iPod video format. 

TIRED You'll need your own antenna to pull in 
over-the-air HD. Lacks photo-viewing software. 


Plextor PX-HDTV500U 

$99 • plextor.com 

The Plextor's flat cardboard antenna snags 
hi-def television signals out of thin air. 
Unfortunately, the bundled software is a 
letdown for everything but live playback, so 
steer clear unless you've got Windows Media 
Center. Even then, you're stuck with over- 
the-air HD broadcasts, because this USB stick 
doesn't work with cable or satellite feeds. 
WIRED Cheap enough for an impulse buy. 
Antenna provides good reception. 

TIRED Weak TV guide and scheduling 
software. No NTSC support, so it doesn't 
receive analog TV. 


• ••• 




FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Timex 

Ironman 

iControl 

$125 • timex.com 

Juggling chain 
saws is cool. But 
juggling your iPod 
to find your favor¬ 
ite tune while try¬ 
ing to stay on pace 
for a 7-minute- 
mile? Not so much. 
And definitely not 
easy. The iControl 
not only provides 
useful info for run¬ 
ners—lap times, 
speed, and endur¬ 
ance—it also wire¬ 
lessly controls 
audio on your iPod, 
iPod nano, or 
iPhone. In theory, 
you won’t have to 
pull out your Tod 
to adjust tunage 
midworkout. But 
the iControl has 
a fatal flaw: It 
doesn’t let you 
jump between 
artists or albums. 
And once a playlist 
is finished, it kicks 
you back to the 
main menu, where 
you’re stuck doing 
theoldscroll-and- 
click. — MIYOKO 
OHTAKE 
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EadgET Lab 

Visit wkQd.com/gadgets 
for daily reviews and news. 
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There's no telling what you'll do with the right 
products, accessories, and a little advice. 
Like photographing wildlife without scaring 
it away. This is done by rigging parts from 
an RC car to a camera and triggering the 
shot with the car's controller. See what you 
are shooting remotely with an AV sender 
and monitor. To learn how to do this yourself, 
stop by or go to radioshack.com/dostuff. 


~ CATCHER j Created by: Dwayne Campbell 

_ _ _What todo: Take a ptore of deer without scaring them aw^y" " 

s * £ ♦ 1 ♦ 1 


(r) RadioShack 

Do Stuff.” 






























PROM THE GADGET LAB 

Apple iMac 

$2,299 • apple.com 

The latest version of Cupertino’s all-in-one desktop computer jettisons the white 
plastic look of the previous model for a sleek aluminum-and-glass design that, 
not surprisingly, echoes the iPhone the way the old version echoed the iPod. The 
depth of the unit has shrunk as well, giving it an even thinner profile and leaving 
you to wonder where all the computing power is hidden. But with a juiced-up 
processor, the 2.8-GHz Core 2 Extreme model could give even Apple’s pro towers 
a run for their money, —mark mcclusky 




Super 

SippyCups 


Travel mugs always had an irritating flaw: lids that 
let drips escape and stain your shirt. No more. 
These tricked-out models keep joe both hot and 
contained. -melissa wagenberg lasher 



Oxo LiquiSeal 

Thermal Beverage Container 

$30 • oxo.com 

This supersize combo is more of a travel thermos than a mug. Push 
a button to drink right from the sip top or opt to share some of your 
24 ounces from the drinking cup/cap. It's the perfect vessel for road 
trips, picnics, and those times when you return from a coffee run 
only to realize you spaced on getting a Venti for your cubicle-mate. 
WIRED Sip top is great for multitaskers and responsible drivers: 
only one hand needed to open and close. 

TIRED Heavy when full. Faux high tech name sounds like it's 
meant for hazardous waste rather than caffeinated beverages. 
••••••••• 


Thermos 
Elements 
Travel Tumbler 

$25 • thermos.com 

Unless you work at an 
Arctic weather station, this 
bombproof mug is probably 
too burly for your morning 
commute. Still, we plan to 
make the Element5 a camping 
staple. The double-wall 
vacuum insulation kept coffee 
piping hot for a good six or 
seven hours, and just above 
lukewarm after 15. The screw 
top aced our leak test when 
closed and emitted just a sip 
or two when open. 

WIRED 360-degree sip 
top: Unscrew until you hear 
the seal pop, then drink from 
anywhere along the rim. 
TIRED Doesn't fit standard- 
size cup holders. 


Contigo 
Extreme Mug 

$20 • gocontigo.com 

We ignored the Extreme as 
just one of many stainless 
steel, vacuum-insulated to- 
go cups on the market—until 
it cleaned up in our leak test. 
Only a few drops seeped out 
when we knocked it over 
and shook it upside down. 

A bonus: The nubby rub¬ 
ber grip was oddly pleas¬ 
ant to hold, like warm bubble 
wrap under our fingertips. 
wired Swank design. 
Clever handle doubles as a 
caribiner-style clip. 

TIRED Flip-top is not 
nose-friendly. Unless you've 
mastered the risky thigh hold, 
the admirably tight lid means 
it's hard to open and close 
one-handed while driving. 


Bodum Travel 
Press With 
Rubber Grip 

$18 • bodumusa.com 

Get your French-press fix 
on the go: Just add freshly 
ground coffee and hot water 
to this mug, take off, and push 
down en route. The only 
plastic mug to make our cut, 
the Bodum delivers rich flavor 
and aroma. However, some 
less well-grounded folks may 
gripe about its performance: 
The double-wall plastic 
doesn't retain heat as well 
as metal does, and coffee 
occasionally squirts out the 
top when you lower the press. 
WIRED Lightweight. Works 
for loose-leaf tea, too. 

TIRED Not for klutzes: The 
sip-top tab pops open easily 
when you least expect it. 

• •••# 
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Carry-On, My Wayward Son 

Panicked at the prospect of lost bags? Roll with one of these wheeled suitcases 
and keep your stuff by your side without straining your back. — jen trolio 


L.L.Bean Rolling 
Adventure Duffle 

$80 • llbean.com 

This budget-friendly roller is proof that you don't 
need to drop a wad of cash to nab a high-quality case, 
especially if you're not packing a business suit. For a 
simple carryall, the Bean bag elicits few complaints: 

A rigid bottom and telescoping handle give it the 
feel of a traditional rolling suitcase, durable water- 
resistant nylon protects your crap from the elements, 
and adjustable external straps keep contents in place. 
WIRED Lightweight (the 2,000-cubic-inch, stow¬ 
able bag weighs a mere 6.4 pounds). A shoulder strap 
and extra handles make it comfy to carry when roll¬ 
ing isn't an option, and the slim silhouette won't 
hog much closet space. Available in 15 colors. 

TIRED Could use a few more external pockets. 


Tumi Generation 4 FXT 
Ballistic Wheeled 
22-inch Expandable 
Frequent Traveler 

$595 • tumi.com 

Tumi's classic carry-on is wonderfully versatile: You 
can fold a suit into the zip-in garment sleeve and toss 
in a couple of changes of clothes for a short business 
trip, or take advantage of the unique push-button 
expansion system and fill it to the brim for a five-day 
vacation. Sheathed in durable ballistic nylon, the bag is 
clearly built to last—a good thing, because the Traveler's 
first-class price qualifies it as a long-term investment. 
WIRED Convenient recessed bottom handle makes 
this bag a cinch to lift out of an overhead bin. "Add-a- 
Bag" strap lets you hang smaller luggage off the front. 
Essentially waterproof. 

TIRED Expansion takes only a few seconds, but 
recompression is more difficult than we'd like. 


Samsonite 450 Series 
Sahora Brights 
20-inch Spinner Upright 

$340 • samsonite.com 

Adding rigid polycarbonate edges to a traditional soft- 
sided suitcase makes for a tough, stylish hybrid that 
still weighs just under 12 pounds. Four wheels instead 
of the usual two allow this compact bag to spin a full 
360 degrees, so rolling it through tight spaces or around 
sharp corners is a breeze. (Just don't let go on a hill, as 
there's no way to lock the wheels.) Obsessive organizers 
will appreciate the variety of separate compartments. 
WIRED Expandable. Thoughtful assortment of 
interior pockets and cross-straps. Comes in black, red, 
or fashionista-friendly hot pink or lime. 
tired Scuffs and tips over easily. Wheels don't 
always roll smoothly. Front external pocket is difficult 
to access. ID tag is almost impossible to find. 




FROM THE GADGET LAB 

HTC Advantage X7501 

$899 • htc.com 

On paper, the HTC Advantage has everything: 5.8-inch screen, integrated Wi-Fi and 
3G radios, stereo Bluetooth, GPS, 3-megapixel camera, nifty detachable keyboard 
that adheres to the bottom of the device magnetically. In your hands, though, the 
Advantage is a bit of a wreck. At 12.7 ounces, it's far too big to be a replacement for 
even the biggest of smartphones. With just a 4:3-aspect-ratio, VGA-resolution screen, 
it doesn’t wow as a portable media player, either. At $899, less expensive, more 
specialized alternatives abound on just about every front. —Christopher null 
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NAVIGON. 

The only GPS devices with Reality View™and Lifetime Traffic. 


NAVIGON 


> SHOWS IMPORTANT FEATURES OTHER GPS DEVICES DON’T. 
LIKE ROADS. 
















A Second Chance 

3-D 


Trilogies are done. CGI is 
ho-hum. Now Hollywood 
directors are tapping 
into the third dimension- 
starting with Angelina 
Jolie in Beowulf. 

BY FRANK ROSE 


Beowulf used to be a Hollywood punch 
line, the cry agents uttered when confronted 
by arty screenwriters with an idea: "Oh God, 
just tell me it's not Beowulf.” So it was a par¬ 
ticular triumph when two such scribes, indie 
filmmaker Roger Avary and graphic novelist 
Neil Gaiman, tookthe stage at Comic-Conlast 
summer to introduce Beowulf, Robert Zem¬ 
eckis' retelling of the primordial Anglo-Saxon 
monster epic—in 3-D. "It's the oldest story 
in the English language," Gaiman declared. 
"Told," Avary interjected, "with the most 
modern technology available." 

Wearing special glasses that looked like 
Ray-Ran Wayfarers, the crowd of comic 
geeks sat rapt through scenes of menace 
and mayhem that rivaled anything in The 
Lord of the Rings. But the spine-tingling 
moments weren't when Ray Winstone, play¬ 
ing Beowulf, thrusts his sword at the audi¬ 
ence—a 3-D cliche from the '50s. They came 
when he faces a digitally enhanced Angelina 
Jolie playing the mother of the monstrous 
Grendel, in a dank, forbidding cave. Jolie 
makes for a stunningly seductive sorcer¬ 
ess, so it's all the more terrifying when her 
features momentarily morph into a death 
mask. A 3-D sword can make you jerk back 
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Though I can help a 
notebook do amazing 
things, energy efficiency 
where I reallv shine. 


INTEL® CENTRINO® DUO PROCESSOR TECHNOLOGY. 

It's what drives your notebook's performance, wireless connectivity, and amazing 
battery life. It's the difference between a good computer and a great one. 

GREAT COMPUTING STARTS WITH INTEL INSIDE. 



Centrino 

Duo 
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Close Enough to Touch 

A slate of eye-popping 3-D flicks are coming your way. 
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Monsters vs. Aliens 


DreamWorks Animation 
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Jim Carrey's rubbery mug as 
he channels a hyperkinetic, 
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in your seat, no question. But 3-D is even 
better when it draws you in—into the end¬ 
less shadows of a cave, or into the vortex of 
a shrieking face. 

The following day, the screenwriters were 
ecstatic. "It was like a third eye opened up in 
my forehead” gushed Avary, who was already 
plotting outBeowulfwhen he wrote Pulp Fic¬ 
tion with Quentin Tarantino more than a 
decade ago. “If s so large and extraordinary 
and hyperreal that I can't be anything but 
giddy. When I left the theater, I wanted the 
rest of the world to look like that." 

Hollywood is betting that audiences will 
feel the same way. More than 50 years after 
its first run, 3-D is staging a comeback—this 
time in digital hi-def. Once a nausea-induc¬ 
ing fad, it's now touted as the biggest gun yet 


in Hollywood's ever-growing arsenal of f/x. 
\NhenBeowulf comes out in November, it will 
premiere on nearly 1,000 3-D screens—the 
most ever. (A standard performance-capture 
version—think motion-capture but better— 
that's not 3-D will be released simultane¬ 
ously.) And nearly every major studio has a 
3-D project slated for release in the next few 
years. DreamWorks Animation CEO Jeffrey 
Katzenberg has even announced that every 
release from his shop from 2009 on will be in 
3-D. “It's a bigger quantum leap than talkies," 
declares Fox cochair Jim Gianopulos. “Talk¬ 
ies were an evolution of the medium. This is a 
complete transformation of the medium." 

A half-century ago, when Hollywood first 
pinned its hopes on the third dimension, stu¬ 
dio chiefs were desperate to win audiences 


back from television. So they tricked out 
a run of B pictures— Bwana Devil, It Came 
from Outer Space, Vincent Price's Ho use of 
Wax— with what was then the latest gim¬ 
mick. It worked for a while, but the novelty 
faded because the herky-jerky analog tech¬ 
nology sent audiences home with throbbing 
heads and queasy stomachs. 

Now Hollywood is once again up against 
new media—videogames, the Internet, home 
theater systems—and struggling to dazzle 
a moviegoing public accustomed to multi¬ 
million-dollar computer-generated effects. 
This time around, a handful of blockbuster 
directors are driving the action: Steven 
Spielberg, Peter Jackson, Robert Zemeckis, 
and James Cameron. “They're all feeding off 
each other," says Steve Starkey, Zemeckis' 
longtime producing partner. “Jim dreams in 
3-D, but they're all pushing for it." 

Almost a decade ago, Cameron, flush with 
profits from Titanic and bored with conven¬ 
tional moviemaking, began developing a 
stereoscopic camera system he would later 
use to shoot undersea documentaries for 
Imax. Then, when Zemeckis was making an 
Imax 3-D version of The Polar Express, Jack- 
son stopped by his facility in Santa Barbara 
and was wowed by what he saw. Zemeckis' 
friend Spielberg soon became a convert, 
too. Now Spielberg and Jackson are plan¬ 
ning a 3-D trilogy based on the Belgian book 
series The Adventures of Tintin, Zemeckis 
is working on a 3-D performance-capture 
version of A Christmas Carol, and Cameron 
is deep in production on Avatar, a live- 
action 3-D sci-fi flick that he boasts will be 
Titanic in space. 

For A-list directors like these, 3-D is a 
cool new tool for storytelling. Like light and 
sound, it can alter a mood or highlight a 
moment—once you learn how to use it, that 
is. “It's a new frontier," Cameron declares. 
Everybody's doing it differently. Peter Jack¬ 
son's doing it his way, I'm doing it my way. 
There's no right or wrong. Do you feel ill after 
a screening or do you feel pretty good? We 
now know how to achieve the latter." 

Audiences at a live-action 3-D movie are 
watching two images that have been shot 
with two cameras and then projected simul¬ 
taneously. (If it's a performance-capture 
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flick, the original footage is run through soft¬ 
ware that splits the image in two for a 3-D 
effect.) Polarized specs enable moviegoers 
to see one image with one eye and the other 
image with the other. In the past, if those 
images were shot or projected even slightly 
out of synch—as often happens with analog 
3-D setups—the brain would get disoriented. 
With digital 3-D, however, a rig housing two 
separate, synchronized cameras shoots "in 
stereo" and a digital projector displays the 
results. (Several companies, like Real D and 
Dolby, are developing different systems.) 
The result is sharp, eye-popping images— 
minus the 3-D hangover. 

Cool tech, but for 3-D movies to be block¬ 
busters, studios need to be able to show 
them on thousands of screens across the 
country. Which means theaters have to 
switch to digital projection systems, an over¬ 
haul they have long resisted. That's chang¬ 
ing. After years of arguing over expense. 


studios have agreed to shoulder a portion 
of the cost to convert theaters to digital, 
and the prospect of a big box-office take for 
3-D films gives multiplex owners the moti¬ 
vation to pick up the rest of the tab. "Once 
theater owners realize there are enough 
huge filmmakers releasing 3-D content," 
says Starkey, "digital cinema will expand, 
and 3-D will be everywhere." 

A warm fall day in Montreal finds James 
Cameron on a bustling soundstage at Mel's 
Cite du Cinema, checking out the shoot of 
Journey 3-D. The Jules Verne-inspired pro¬ 
duction is the first live-action feature film 
to be made with the latest incarnation of 
the stereoscopic camera system Cameron 
has spent years developing. In 1993, when 
he was shooting his first stereoscopic film, 
a 12-minute Universal Studios theme park 
attraction called T2 3-D: Battle Across Time , 
he used a rig that was so ponderous, Arnold 


Schwarzenegger's stunt double had to run 
at half-speed so the camera could keep up. 
Today, Cameron has a lightweight dual¬ 
camera system that's much easier to use. 

Cameron is here to find out if his camera 
system is capable of executing a 3-D block¬ 
buster. He has been in preproduction on the 
$195 nfiffion-dofiar Avatar, a sci-fi action flick 
that pits humans against aliens in a death- 
match on a distant world. "We're trying to 
field a tool set to solve any situation, from 
underwater to hero close-ups," he explains. 
"So this is an interesting beta test." 

And a wild ride. Affixed to a wall at the 
other end of the soundstage is the bottom 
half of an enormous, toothy, fiberglass dino¬ 
saur skull. Strapped inside are the star, 
Brendan Fraser, and two other actors. The 
script calls for the skull to be shot like a 
rocket from inside a volcano—and then to 
fall back in again. To capture this, director 
Eric Brevig has mounted the camera units 
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Hollywood's A-list is clamoring for 
3-D. “Peter Jackson's doing it his way 
I'm doing it my way?' says James 
Cameron. .0 right or wrong.” 


from Cameron's rig onto a golf cart, which 
will be driven at top speed toward the wall, 
then thrust into reverse to simulate the 
fallback. On cue, the cart hurtles forward 
as the actors thrash about. Inches away 
from them, it halts abruptly, then slowly 
pulls back. The camera operator adjusts 
not just the focus but the convergence— 
the point at which the right and left cam¬ 
era eyes come together. 

This scene looks straightforward, but it's 
actually revolutionary. When they had to 
rely on analog film cameras, including the 
refrigerator-sized units used to shoot in 3-D 
for theme parks and Imax releases, directors 
couldn't see where the dual images con¬ 
verged until the film was developed. As a 
result, shots had to be mathematically plot¬ 
ted far in advance, making the process slow 
and expensive. But with these new cam¬ 
eras—whether the stereo rig developed by 
Cameron and videocam designer Vince Pace 



or a rival system developed by Cameron's 
former associate, Steve Schklair of the Bur¬ 
bank firm 3ality Digital—directors can see 
the convergence in real time and forget the 
math. "Jim's edict is, throw out the rules,'' 
Pace says. "If it looks good onscreen, don't 
tell me the math is wrong." 

While Cameron was working on the tech¬ 
nology for live-action 3-D, trolling the ocean 
floor to shoot Ghosts of the Abyss and Aliens 
of the Deep in 3-D for Imax, Zemeckis has 
been pioneering a technique called per¬ 
formance-capture. Because the actors' 
performances are captured in three dimen¬ 



sions by those Gollum-style motion-cap¬ 
ture suits, the process of rendering them 
into 3-D is relatively simple and easy 
to implement after the fact: When Zemeckis 
was already well into production on The 
Polar Express, Imax asked if he'd do a 3-D 
version. After a screen test, he eagerly 
agreed, and along with Sony Pictures 
Imageworks created a 3-D version of the 
film. The audience loved it: When the movie 
opened in November 2004, the regular the¬ 
aters were half full, but people were stand¬ 
ing in line to see the Imax version, which 
brought in a fifth of the domestic box office 
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receipts, even though it accounted for fewer 
than 2 percent of the total screens. 

As long as 3-D was limited to a few dozen 
specially-configured Imax theaters, though, 
most people would never see either direc¬ 
tors' work. While developing his camera, 
Cameron realized that most digital projec¬ 
tors being installed in cinemas were capa¬ 
ble of displaying dual images. He took his 
discovery to 3-D software and hardware 
company Real D, which developed a ste¬ 


for roughly a third of its $98 million domes¬ 
tic gross—even though it played on only 
about 15 percent of screens. The 3-D treat¬ 
ment of Tim Burton's The Nightmare Before 
Christmas averaged more than $24,000 per 
screen its opening weekend—impressive, 
considering it was originally released more 
than a decade ago. 

By the time Avatar and Monsters vs. 
Aliens open in spring 2009, there will be 
4,000 3-D screens across the country. And 


Digital technology has eliminated the 
most egregious side effects of 3-D— 
nausea headaches— but one problem 
still remains: those dorky glasses. 


reoscopic system theater owners could 
add on to their existing digital projectors. 
Cost? $25,000. 

So in March 2005, Cameron got Zemeckis, 
George Lucas, and Robert Rodriguez to join 
him onstage at the ShoWest convention in 
Las Vegas wearing polarized 3-D shades 
to promote the technology. They screened 
footage from Ghosts of the Abyss and The 
Polar Express, plus versions of 2-D releases 
like Star Wars and The Lord of the Rings. 
Peter Jackson pledged his support via video 
from New Zealand, where he was working 
on King Kong. Lucas announced he wanted 
to convert the entire Star Wars epic—"that 
old group of films I did so long ago in a gal¬ 
axy far away"—to 3-D. Not everybody was 
impressed: "It's a fad," sniffed one studio 
distribution chief. 

But proof is in the ticket sales, and every 
3-D picture that has come out since then 
has done eye-popping business. When 
Chicken Little— Disney's first 3-D film in 
more than 50 years—opened in November 
2005, it played at about 100 digital multi¬ 
plexes. Those theaters—with pricier admis¬ 
sions—did nearly three times the box office 
of the conventional theaters. Sony's Mon¬ 
ster House, a 3-D performance-capture fea¬ 
ture produced by Zemeckis, Starkey, and 
Spielberg, did even better. The 3-D release 
of Disney's Meet the Robinsons accounted 


the home theater market is getting into the 
action, as well: Samsung just released hi- 
def flatscreen televisions with 3-D capabil¬ 
ity. So the question is not how much 3-D 
can we get but how much 3-D can we take. 
Beowulf is getting major buzz, but can the 
thrill ride last? "Over time," says Fox's Gia- 
nopulos, "there's no reason why every film 
couldn't be in 3-D, any more than you would 
make a silent movie." Or it could disappear 
all over again. 

Digital technology has eliminated 3-D's 
most egregious side effects—the nausea, 
the eye strain, and the impulse to flee the 
room. But one relic still remains: those dorky 
glasses. The basic technology that would 
do away with them was patented in 1908, 
but no one has yet figured out how to make 
it work—and by most accounts, it will be 
years before they do. 

Then there's the question of what will hap¬ 
pen when 3-D trickles down to lesser film¬ 
makers. "Bob Zemeckis instinctively shoots 
in 3-D," Starkey says. "But if you do it improp¬ 
erly, it can feel gimmicky. The subtler the bet¬ 
ter, I think." Hollywood, however, has never 
been much for subtlety—so when the lights 
go down, be ready to duck. IS 
///////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor frank rose 
(frankjrQse@wir6d.com) wrote about 
Second Life in issue 15.08. 
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Bad Bow 

of Vice TV 


The editors of Vice 
magazine built an empire 
on ruthless snark. Now, 
with VBS.tv, they say 
they’ll take on the weighty 
issues of the world. Can 
they be serious? 

BY JASON TANZ 


Ryan Duffy has a loaded pistol 6 inches from his gut. He’s standing in a bland Duffy staggers backward, stunned. Then he 
office in Bogota, Colombia, reporting a story on the country’s premier tailor of bulletproof lets loose a raspy laugh, lifts his plaid shirt to 

clothing—Miguel Caballero, aka “the armored Armani.” It’s time to test the duds. Duffy show his unblemished abdomen, and scoops 

has been mugging for the camera, flipping up the collar of the bulletproof jacket, grinning up the flattened bullet as a souvenir, 

while Caballero tells him to inhale in preparation for the impact. But, This news brief has been brought to you 

as Caballero aims the gun, Duffy gets nervous. His smirk dissolves MorettTshane Smith, b Y VBS.tv, a new Web-based channel cre- 

and his eyes close as Caballero begins to count. “Uno. Dos —” Bum! and Suroosh Alvi. ated by the scruffy misanthropes behind 
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Vice magazine, the hipster bible that has 
defined urban lifestyle for the past decade. 
Founded in Montreal in 1994 by a recover¬ 
ing heroin addict and two welfare cheats, 
Vice has since evolved into a caustic cocktail 
of provocation, hedonism, and arrogance. 
(Sample headlines: "The Vice Guide to Shag¬ 
ging Muslims," "Latino Is the New Black," 
and "A Guy Who Was on Acid for a Whole 
Year.") Today, the Vice empire includes 
the free glossy—with editions in 17 coun- 


tional journalism always aspires to objectiv¬ 
ity, and since day one with the magazine we 
never believed in that," says Suroosh Alvi, 
a Vice cofounder. "Our ethos is subjectivity 
with real substantiation. I don't think you see 
that on CNN." (Their tagline: "Rescuing you 
from television's deathlike grip") 

To gear up for the VBS launch this past 
March, Vice doubled the size of its New York 
staff and offices. It hired Monica Hampton, 
line producer of Fahrenheit 9/11, to serve 


Vice TV has some famous 
groupies: Bono (yes, Bono) says: They 
are better-looking and more 
rock-and-roll than we will ever be.” 


tries and a circulation of nearly 900,000—a 
record label, a book-publishing branch, and 
Virtue, a marketing arm that helps brands 
like Adidas and Colt 45 tap into Vice’s effort¬ 
less ability to kick it with the cool kids. And 
now, the company is elbowing its way into 
the crowded young industiy of Internet tele¬ 
vision, joining major broadcast and cable 
networks, Hollywood production compa¬ 
nies, and homegrown sites like Heavy.com 
and Revision3. They're all looking for the 
same thing: an audience for original online 
video. To do this, the editors are using the 
jaundiced worldview of their street-cul¬ 
ture rag to inform their coverage of global 
events—actual news. 

VBS stage-dives into its coverage, dis¬ 
patching amateur reporters—armed with 
little more than a camera, designer sun¬ 
glasses, and a pair of steel cubes—to travel 
to the places that more-seasoned correspon¬ 
dents wouldn't be caught dead in for fear of 
... well, being caught dead. Like the streets 
of Baghdad, way outside the Green Zone. 
Or a black-market arms bazaar in Pakistan. 
Or the toxic remains of Chernobyl. Most of 
the VBS staff has no experience in journal¬ 
ism or television production, which may 
explain the absence of network news staples: 
no makeup, no artificial lighting, no hand¬ 
held microphones, and—most crucially—no 
bones about being totally biased. "Tradi¬ 


as production manager. And it built seven 
editing suites, where eager young staffers 
hammer away on Final Cut Pro throughout 
the night. The site streams 10 to 15 minutes 
of new original content every day—a smat¬ 
tering of talk shows, music footage, and 
from-the-field news reports, uploaded in a 
series of slick-looking, one- to eight-min¬ 
ute installments. By late summer, viewers 
could navigate 150 hours of free program¬ 
ming. "The people there are on a mission," 
says Tom Freston, a creator of MTV and 
former head of Viacom. "They're invent¬ 
ing new things every day. It reminds me of 
MTV in the extremely early days." 

And just as MTV was for cable, VBS aims 
to be a trailblazer for a nascent medium. It's 
not there yet. VBS launched without fan¬ 
fare; by summer, according to comScore 
Media Metrix, it was pulling in a promising 
351,000 unique visitors a month, putting it 
in the same league as Current TV but still far 
behind Heavy.com, which brings in 16 times 
that—5.7 million unique visits a month. (The 
VBS honchos, not known for modesty, say 
they expect to hit 5 million monthly unique 
visits by the end of the year.) Still, the enter¬ 
prise has gotten plenty of attention. Heavy 
Metal in Baghdad, a film derived from a VBS 
series, screened at the Toronto International 
Film Festival in September. And VBS boasts 
big-name groupies more accustomed to hav¬ 
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ing fans of their own. "VBS is punk rock for 
the 21st century," says Bono (yes, Bono). 
"They are better-looking and more rock- 
and-roll than we will ever be." 

Vice’s loud, fast, and dirty sensibility 
seems perfect for Internet video, and VBS 
offers plenty of that kind of content—lascivi¬ 
ous interviews with naked models, profiles 
of skateboarding stars, and music videos 
by indie rockers. 

But the site also hosts a compelling cache 
of serious offerings: a short documentary 
series on the civil war in Darfur; a sympa¬ 
thetic Hurricane Katrina follow-up on the 
status of victims; an expose of Manila's larg¬ 
est garbage dump; and a 15-part investiga¬ 
tion of the environmental wreckage caused 
by oil-sands refineries in Alberta. The Vice 
editors want to use their Web TV site to 
prove that they aspire to more than the pur¬ 
suit of cheap laughs and cute girls. "We've 
grown up," says Alvi. "We're not just for 24- 
year-old skateboarders." (Alvi and Smith, 
shrewd marketeers both, initially worried 
that Vice’s histoiy would overshadow VBS's 
earnest efforts, so they ditched the Vice name 
for the more oblique VBS, an abbreviation 
that Alvi says is open-ended, but is gener¬ 
ally understood by fans to stand for Vice 
Broadcasting System.) 

Not that anyone would—or should—mis¬ 
take VBS for 60Minutes. "News doesn't have 
to be told by some guy behind a desk," says 
Adaptation andBeingJohnMalkovich direc¬ 
tor Spike Jonze, who serves as the site's 
creative director (and hosts his own VBS 
series of interviews with au courant artists 
like Kanye West and M.I.A.). "This is about 
how events are affecting us." 

So. The brand whose only association with 
the word substance usually includes the 
word illicit is demanding to be taken seri¬ 
ously. The same cocky jerks who once glee¬ 
fully skewered the unfortunate, the uncool, 
the unguarded, are now using their irrever¬ 
ent acumen for the greater good instead of 
just for prurient entertainment. Or so they 
say. But can you trust the guys who once 
rated the world's races by how attractive 
they are to do a five-episode installment on 
Darfur and mean it? Or is this just a high¬ 
falutin' version of Jackass? 
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Vice is nice: VBS.tv tackles diverse sub¬ 
jects like (from top) locals at a Manila 
dump site, alt-rock goddess Cat Power, 
and Iraq's lone heavy metal band. 


The apostle Paul found redemption on 
the road to Damascus. Ivan Ilyich found it 
on his deathbed. Shane Smith found his after 
a fashion party. Smith, a Vice cofounder, is 
sitting in his cluttered office at VBS head¬ 
quarters, located, not surprisingly, in the 
trucker-hat and ironic-mustache mecca of 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn. He has a baby face, 
a beards body, and a jagged tattoo swirling 
up his leg. The 25 staffers flitting around the 
offices all adhere to a similar haute-hobo 
chic: mossy beards, skinny jeans, and thrift 
store T-shirts. (Smith, for his part, is dressed 
like an overgrown prep schooler, in an Izod 
shirt and seersucker shorts, which somehow 
comes off as punk-rock.) As Smith, who is 


,about to head out on a reporting 
trip to North Korea, describes 
his Big Moment, he never raises 
his voice or his eyebrows, never 
sits forward in his chair. He has 
the unflappable confidence of a 
natural huckster. 

"We started doing Vice and 
we got into fashion and music 
and lifestyle and all that crap," 
he says, running a hand through 
his slicked-back rust-colored 
hair. "Suddenly, you're at a Cha¬ 
nel party and you're with some 
model, with coke running down 
your nostrils, and you kind of 
get lost in the vortex. But as we 
expanded internationally, we 
started to see a lot more of what 
was happening in the world. I 
started to get really pissed off 
about politics and economic dis¬ 
parity and the environment. I 
said, There's all this shit going 
on, and we aren't doing anything 
about it—although we have the 
ability to do so."' 

Warning: This is exactly the 
kind of narrative—from deca¬ 
dent cynicism to postmillennial 
earnestness—that journalists 
look for when they write pro¬ 
files, and as such, it's easy to be suspicious 
of Smith's tale. After all, Vice was built on lies: 
In 1994, Smith and Gavin Mclnnes faked their 
way onto the Canadian welfare rolls to launch 
their magazine, which was funded through 
a federal welfare-to-work program. (Alvi, 
who had just dropped out of grad school 
and then kicked a nasty heroin habit, was a 
legitimate welfare recipient.) They repeat¬ 
edly lied to the press—telling them that they 
were being sued by the Village Voice, staging 
a made-up meeting with MTV, dropping the 
names of prospective investors they'd never 
actually met—and each time they saw their 
fortunes or reputation skyrocket. (One of 
the purported investors, a dotcom media 
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baron named Richard Szalwinski, read an 
interview in which he was mentioned, con¬ 
tacted them, and ended up investing $1 mil¬ 
lion in their company and relocating them 
from Montreal to New York City. Or so the 
Wee guys say. Szalwinski doesn't remember 
reading the article before giving them money. 
Oh, and the actual amount? More like a few 
hundred thousand, he says.) They also pub¬ 
lished fake interviews with car thieves and 
hooligans who set homeless people on fire, 
and later ran a gag announcement that they 
had discovered Osama bin Laden in China's 
Pamir Mountains. 

But as Vice matured (slightly) it strug¬ 
gled with its image of hilarious nihilism. 
Under the public face of Mclnnes, whose 
"Dos and Don'ts" column distributed brutal 
fashion advice to unwitting victims (includ¬ 
ing toddlers and homeless people), Vice 
celebrated hard drugs, angry sex, and class 
warfare. But over the years it has been hard 
to tell when the editors were joking—and 
exactly who they were laughing at. There 
was the time that Mclnnes defended the 
Gen Y gentrification of Williamsburg to the 
New York Press by tossing out the N-word 
and concluding, "at least they're white." 
Mclnnes has also proclaimed the inferiority 
of non-Western cultures, opined that most 
women secretly want to be dominated, and 
boasted of spreading ultraconservative ide¬ 
ology to his readers. When asked, Mclnnes 
usually maintained that he was challenging 
American political correctness, but some 
of Vice's fans began wondering whether 
"irony" was giving way to shock-jock-style 
bullying. Vice "stands for stupidity, con¬ 
sumption, sexual exploitation, and fash¬ 
ion as worldview," groused one critic in an 
online forum. Even the magazine's writ¬ 
ers expressed doubt: After being snubbed 
for an interview by a riot-grrrl band that 
objected to Vice's vicious content, one con¬ 
tributor wrote in the magazine's own pages, 
"I wasn't sure how much I wanted to stand 
behind them... I hate me." 

Smith and Alvi were growing similarly dis¬ 
satisfied, and Mclnnes' role at Vice and VBS 
has since been greatly diminished. "Gavin 
liked to push buttons, and he got a lot of per¬ 
sonal notoriety for dealing with race issues," 
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says Smith. "This is not what we're about, it's 
never what we've been about, and it's not the 
| way we want to go." (Mclnnes declined to be 

interviewed for this story.) 

Meanwhile, Vice editor Jesse Pearson has 
been publishing an increasing number of 
legitimate journalistic scoops. Over the past 
year, Vicehas approached topics with the kind 
of sincerity that Mclnnes would have railed 
against: profiles of North Korean refugees, a 
special issue on poverty in Appalachia, and 
another issue written entirely by Iraqis. (Not 
that Vice has abandoned its mordant tone 
altogether. Witness the beginning of a recent 
review of Wilco's Sky Blue Sky: "Hey, every¬ 
one who likes this band: Fuck you.") 

Vice may have cornered the market on 
cool in print, but online the competition is stiff. 
And getting stiffen For one thing, rival coolios 
and pranksters abound online. For another, 
Internet video is fighting for attention, legiti¬ 
macy, and profit—and it has yet to prove itself 
as a true competitor to television by actually 
making much money. During the past year, 
eveiyone from Kevin Rose to Warner Bros, has 
gotten into Web video, and venture capitalists 
have poured millions into the likes of Heavy 
.com and Funny or Die. Yet few have figured 
out a way to make serious cash. "We're in 
the investment phase in the market," says 
Michael Wolf, an analyst at ABI Research, 
a market research company. "Not a ton of 
people are making a ton of money right now, 
but they see the bucket of gold at the end of 
the rainbow." (ABI estimates that Web-video 
sites will earn $240 million in ad revenue 
in 2007—not a lot when you consider how 
many companies are competing for those 
dollars.) That explains why so many Web¬ 
TV ventures are folding: HBO's This Just 
In site was shuttered earlier this year, and 
Bud.TV is struggling. 

But not, apparently, VBS, whose execs 
claim it's already profitable; Smith says he 
expects to net $1 million this year. (Believe 
him at your own risk.) Part of that will come 
from advertising. In addition to the standard 
pre-reel and banner ads—for $15 to $45 per 
thousand impressions, which is at the high 
end of the industry—VBS gives advertisers 
the opportunity to purchase "posters" that 



lurk unobtrusively behind their videos, or 
sponsorships of entire series. (For an addi¬ 
tional fee, Vice's marketing company will 
create the spots.) But so far, the majority 
of its revenue comes from licensing. MTV 
Latin America aired a series of half-hour pro¬ 
grams, derived from online VBS content, this 
summer. IFC Canada, the independent-film 
network, is ponying up production costs for 
a VBS series on filmmaking. (IFC Canada will 
air the series, but VBS will retain the rights 
to sell the material in the US and interna¬ 
tionally, and to stream it online.) 

And they've received a major boost from 
MTV; neither VBS nor the network will go 
into much detail about the terms of the deal, 
but MTV executive vice president for pro¬ 
gram enterprises Jeff Yapp says that the two 
"have a formal relationship" and that the 
network helped come up with the concept 
for VBS. Smith downplays the connection— 
"I don't even talk to them," he says— but 
it's hard not to see a spiritual link. After all, 
MTV killed the radio star; if the VBS guys 
can live up to their outsized dreams, they 
might threaten MTV—not that that says a 
whole lot these days. 

In his office, Smith recounts a conversa¬ 
tion he had with Tom Freston, the MTV 
cocreator. Naturally, in the retelling, it was 
the guy with the slicked-back hair—not the 
veteran executive—who was dispensing 
the advice. "I said to him, ‘You built the 
biggest media platform for youth in the 
world, and what did you push through it?'" 
Smith says. “My Super Sweet 161 Laguna 
Beachl We don't want to be guilty of the 
same thing. You can have poo-poo, ca-ca, 
bum-bums, and tits, but you've also got to 
have other things." 

"It's all about caring," interjects Eddy 
Moretti, VBS executive producer. "It sounds 
stupid," he admits. 

"Giving a shit," Smith corrects. 

"Giving a shit," Moretti repeats quickly, 
with a nod. Smith is right: That sounds 
much cooler. DS 
/////////////////^^^^ 

Senior editor jason tanz (jasonjtanz 
@ wired.com) is the author of Other 
People's Property: A Shadow History 
of Hip-Hop in White America 
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G37 Coupe 

Power captured by a revolutionary WEL engine 
technology that turns every drop of fuel into pure 
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advanced 4-wheel active steering system that turns 
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Gateway One 
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versatility of Microsoft® Windows® Vista will transform what 
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Yamaha 
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Stylish and compact, this 
cube-shaped powered speaker 
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with exceptionally big bass 
response to pump up your 
portable music enjoyment. 


$99.95 


Digital Sound Projector 
YSP-4000 

Offering multi-channel surround 
sound from a single component, 
featuring 1 Q80p-compatible HDMI, 
analog video to HDMI digital video 
up-conversion, iPod and XM HD 
compatibility, FM tuner, RS-232C, 
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home theater enjoyment. The sound 
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USB Powered Stereo 
Speaker NX-U10 

Combining powerful sound, rich 
deep bass, contemporary design, 
portability and flexibility, the NX-U10 
is the perfect traveling companion 
for business, school, and outdoor 
family enjoyment. It features a stereo 
mini-jack for iPod and gaming, and 
connects to your PC via USB cable. 
Can also be powered by AC or 
battery pack. 


$179.95 
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high-definition video onto 
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With a Canon HD video 
lens, full HD CMOS image 
sensor and DIGIG DVII image 
processor, it delivers the 
ultimate in high definition 
video quality. 



PowerShot G9 

This sophisticated, 
luxuriously appointed 
successor to Canon’s G7 
takes image quality to new 
heights with 12.1 megapixels 
of resolution. A new RAW 
mode gives you unparalleled 
creative control, while the 
oversized, extra-durable, 
vibrant PureColor LCD II 
screen with wide viewing 
angle makes shooting a pure 
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The PIXMA MP970 Photo 
All-In-One Printer prints, 
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Auto image Fix, advanced 
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you can print richer photos 
than ever before. All without a 
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The COBY TF-DVD7377 puts the power of DivX® 
technology in a 7" widescreen portable DVD player. Play 
DivX®, MP3, and JPEG files from SD cards, USB drives, or 
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Palm 

Centro™ smartphone 

Introducing the Palm® Centro smartphone. 
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RadioShack. 
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Staring 
Down the 
Censors 

Chinese bureaucrats are betting that a high tech 
system will allow them to control what citizens do and 
say online. But they’re fighting a losing battle. 

BY OLIVER AUGUST 


I didn’t know I was a surveillance target 
until the day I walked into a hotel in China’s 
Fujian province. I was pushing past half a 
dozen workmen changing lightbulbs in the 
glum but busy lobby when a uniformed man 
stepped in front of me. Bluejacket, creased 
trousers, braided epaulets, peaked cap: gov¬ 
ernment security officer. Politely, he asked 
whether I would mind answering a few ques¬ 
tions. He stood erect, with the manicured 
swagger of a corporate CEO. Next to him, a 
gangly plainclothes colleague gave me a so- 
you-thought-we-wouldn’t-catch-youlook. 

How had they known I would be here? The 
only people who had my itinerary were my 
editors in London. A few days earlier, I had 
sent them an email outlining my trip, and Fd 
been updating them daily by phone. I could 
only assume that the authorities had been 
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monitoring my email and calls. I had been 
chasing down leads on the whereabouts of 
Lai Changing, China's most-wanted man. Lai 
had cheated the government out of $3.6 bil¬ 
lion by smuggling oil, cars, and cigarettes. 
Embarrassed, Beijing wanted to hinder any 
reporting of his case. 

The two officers in the hotel demanded 
to see my passport and asked what I knew 
about Lai. Then they withdrew to a corner 
of the lobby to confer. Eventually, they took 
me to a police car, drove me to the airport, 
and put me on a plane to Beijing. 

It was, in short, impressive evidence of 
the government's ability to monitor and 
control electronic communication. And my 
experience only hinted at the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment's appetite for control. Beijing has 
recently added a new weapon to its arsenal 
of surveillance technologies, a system it 
believes to be a modern marvel: the Golden 
Shield. It took eight years and $700 mil¬ 
lion to build, and its mission is to "purify" 
the Internet—an apparently urgent task. 
"Whether we can cope with the Internet 
is a matter that affects the development of 
socialist culture, the security of information, 
and the stability of the state," President Hu 
Jintao said in January. 

The Golden Shield—the latest addition to 
what is widely referred to as the Great Fire¬ 
wall of China—was supposed to monitor, fil¬ 
ter, and block sensitive online content. But 
only a year after completion, it already looks 
doomed to fail. True, surveillance remains 
widespread, and outspoken dissidents are 
punished harshly. But my experience as a 
correspondent in China for seven years sug¬ 
gests that the country's stranglehold on the 
communications of its citizens is slipping: 
Bloggers and other Web sources are rapidly 
supplanting Communist-controlled news 
outlets. Cyberprotests have managed to 


bring about an important constitutional 
change. And ordinary Chinese citizens can 
circumvent the Great Firewall and evade 
other forms of police observation with sur¬ 
prising ease. If they know how. 

Like its namesake, the Great Firewall con¬ 
sists of hundreds of individual fortifications 
spread out along a vulnerable frontier. At its 
core is a giant bank of computers and serv¬ 
ers. Traffic generated by China's 162 million 
Internet users is routed through the shield, 
which checks all requested URLs against a 
blacklist of tens of thousands of Internet 
addresses. The list includes pages offering 
political information deemed dangerous by 
the government, like BBC News and Voice of 
America. Access to these sites is blocked (at 
least in theory), and when users attempt to 
view one of them, they are punished with an 
involuntary time-out lasting anywhere from 
30 seconds to 30 minutes. Search engines 
are similarly restricted. If you enter the 
characters for "democracy" or "Tianan¬ 
men Square massacre" into Google.cn 
you will generally get zero results. This is 
a technological breakthrough for the Chi¬ 
nese government. Until recently, it could not 
interfere with the inner workings of search 
engines and instead blocked entire sites, not 
just individual pages of a site. 

The Golden Shield hardware—supplied 
by Cisco and other US companies—is sup¬ 
plemented by human censors who are paid 
about $170 a month. They sit at screens in 
warehouse-like buildings run by the Public 
Security Bureau. These foot soldiers in Chi¬ 
na's information war monitor domestic news 
sites, erasing and editing politically sensitive 
stories. Some sites provide the censors with 
access so the authorities can alter content 
directly. Others get an email or a call when 
changes are required. Similar methods are 


applied to blogs. Sensitive entries are erased, 
and in the most egregious cases blogs are 
shut down altogether. 

The censors also monitor email traffic, look¬ 
ing for politically sensitive content like calls 
for protest marches and anti-government 
tracts. Because it would be impossible to 
screen millions of Internet users, they home 
in on watchlists of potentially suspicious 
emailers—known dissidents, suspicious for¬ 
eigners—and notify investigators of possi¬ 
ble violations. 

Information spied online is collected in 
counties and major cities and matched up 
with other surveillance data. In my case, 
the effectiveness of this technique was obvi¬ 
ous. Police minders always seemed to know 
where I was traveling and when I was back 
in Beijing. Sometimes they'd call as soon as 
I landed at the airport, telling me I had yet 
again broken the rules by traveling without 
permission or conducting interviews with¬ 
out authorization. 

Evading them, however, was surpris¬ 
ingly easy. I bought additional phone num¬ 
bers, a tactic I picked up from Lai. I also 
learned dozens of tricks to avoid arousing 
suspicion online. But the cat-and-mouse 
game was unrelenting. A year before my 
book on Lai was published, I told an offi¬ 
cial about it. Maybe I mixed up my tenses, 
mistakenly suggesting I had already fin¬ 
ished it. "Yes," the official said. "I enjoyed 
the book." I was too stunned to ask how 
he might have got his hands on the still- 
incomplete manuscript. But then, I didn't 
really have to: When I had arrived at my 
office in Beijing one morning some eight 
weeks earlier, I had found the cables on 
my computer changed around. The modem 
wire was rolled up in a coil, the power cable 
unplugged, and the printer attached to the 
wrong port. It appeared someone had been 
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How to Breach the Great Firewall of China 


GO IN 
DISGUISE 

Use proxy servers and 
other software that 
can mask your location 
and identity. Among 
the most popular apps 
are Psiphon, Freegate, 
TOR, and UltraSurf. 


SCRAMBLE 

MESSAGES 

Use encryption for 
email. Top software 
tools include Hushmail 
and Cryptomail, which 
take advantage of so- 
called pretty good pri¬ 
vacy—PGP—encryption. 


POST ON THE 
DOWN LOW 

Avoid online discussion 
groups for obviously 
controversial subjects. 
Post sensitive mes¬ 
sages in lifestyle or 
sports Web sites, which 
are rarely monitored. 


SEARCH 

OVERSEAS 

Try the international 
version of a Web site 
rather than the China- 
based one. Google's 
US-based search 
engine (in Chinese) isn't 
blocked, for example. 


WATCH YOUR 
LANGUAGE 

Avoid controversial 
terms (e.g., "democracy," 
"Dalai Lama"), or at least 
don't put them in the 
title of your blog post. 
Body text is much less 
likely to be monitored. 


LOG ON 
TO SKYPE 

The P2P freeware uses 
256-bit encryption for 
phone calls, staying 
below government radar. 
Use the international 
version (not the Chinese 
one) to avoid spyware. 
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poking around my hard drive. When I lifted 
up the computer to fix the mess, I found a 
piece of paper. On it was my office address, 
written in an unfamiliar scrawl. 

For all its ambition, the gears of the giant 
surveillance machine keep getting fouled 
with sand. On one side of the Great Firewall, 
a small industry is sprouting up, dedicated 
to evading blocks and monitors. Libertarian 
software engineers, enterprising students, 
banned religious groups, and regular for- 
profit companies compete with one another 
to launch new downloadable tools that out¬ 
fox the censors. They exploit proxy servers, 
deploy encryption technology, and ferret out 
holes in the wall. I have spent many after¬ 
noons in the Internet cafes of Beijing's Haid- 
ian University district, learning from the 
students who live in this world. For a dollar 
an hour, they will help anyone hack the sys¬ 
tem: set up secure SSH and VPN connections, 
use a circumvention tool called UltraSurf 
developed by the banned Falun Gong group, 
access unregulated Chinese peer-to-peer 
networks. Their techniques confirm John 
Gilmore's adage: “The Net interprets censor¬ 
ship as damage and routes around it." 

From these students I learned that censor¬ 


ship is not only easy to subvert, but some¬ 
times it subverts itself. Each week, for 
example, Beijing's propaganda department 
updates a list of banned stories. Available to 
senior journalists at government-controlled 
news outlets, the list includes scandals, pro¬ 
tests, and sackings across the country. News¬ 
papers are not allowed to report on them, 
but some journalists post the lists online, 
telling you all you need to know. 

The system is self-defeating in other ways 
as well: Twelve national government bodies 
share responsibility for the Internet, and all 
of them have separate political and commer¬ 
cial interests. In some cases, departmental 
budgets are financed through revenue from 
online businesses, so it's often in their inter¬ 
ests to loosen restrictions. Furthermore, the 
Great Firewall is besieged by bureaucratic 
infighting and incompetence that results in 
exceptions and loopholes. 

One day, I received an official summons 
from the Public Security Bureau, asking me 
to present myself at the national headquar¬ 
ters. When I turned up, I saw hundreds of 
bikes covered in dust, as if their riders had 
gone into the building and never come out. 

I was met by two uniformed officers who 
led me to a windowless room. They came 


straight to the point: Had I been in touch with 
Wang Dan, an exiled dissident living in Bos¬ 
ton? Yes, I said. I had exchanged emails with 
him—but had not yet published a story (so 
how did they know?). Was I aware, they con¬ 
tinued, of the rule requiring foreign journal¬ 
ists to ask for official permission to interview 
Chinese citizens? “Yes," I said. Then the con¬ 
versation took an unexpected turn. “There is 
a problem," I told the officers. '‘Wang Dan has 
become an American citizen." The officers 
were silent. “In the future," I said, “which 
government department should I ask for 
permission to email and interview him?" 
Confused and sheepish, they let me leave, 
and I found myself back by the dusty bikes. 
So these were the bureaucrats guarding the 
mighty Great Firewall? Even police depart¬ 
ments working in the same building were 
not talking to each other. Otherwise they 
would have known that Wang Dan was in 
fact still carrying a Chinese passport, as I 
later found out. 

Government attempts to suppress cov¬ 
erage of another persona non grata, Lai 
Changxing, were equally futile. Although 
excised from the official state media, Lai was 
well-covered by dozens of Web sites. Hunted 
by the government, he was cheered on anon¬ 
ymously online. Bloggers compared him to 
the characters in All Men Are Brothers , a 
12th-century book of tales about outlaws 
who outwit greedy, abusive officials. “Lai is 
like an ancient bandit," I read on a discussion 
board. “He only takes from the rich." 

After almost two years underground, Lai 
eventually sought asylum in Canada. Again, 
independent Web sites carried the news. “Lai 
has a million-dollar home in Vancouver," 
was the headline on one site. At this point, 
newspapers gave up their silence and began 
to report on the Lai case, too. New media was 
drawing away millions of readers, so news¬ 
paper owners lobbied censors and officials 
to give them more leeway to defend their 
commercial interests. 

As Chinese citizens become aware that 
their most potent advantage over censor¬ 
ship is their sheer numbers, more and more 
grievances are aired online—sometimes 
with significant consequences. The first 
cyber-rebellion to have a major political 
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impact took place in 2003. Sun Zhigang, a 
young migrant worker in Guangzhou, died 
in police detention after failing to produce 
identity documents during a street check. 
Sun's friends protested his death on discus¬ 
sion boards, and soon other sites picked 
up a campaign demanding police account¬ 
ability and reform of the laws affecting 
migrant workers. Before the unprepared 
system monitors could react, an avalanche 
was in motion. Tens of thousands of Chinese 
became involved in a national conversation, 
despite the risk of punishment. Embold¬ 
ened, the mainstream media jumped in and 
reported the Sun case. The government 
opted not to crack down on these violations, 
rightly sensing that doing so would have 
been more politically costly then letting the 
debate run its course. A few months later, 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao abolished the 
law requiring China's 120 million migrants 
to have special identity papers. (Singapore, 


with just 2.4 million regular Internet users 
and very deep pockets, might have a chance 
at quelling Internet-fueled popular revolts. 
But China comprises a fifth of humanity. Any 
attempt to impose iron-fisted control over 
a network this big seems certain to trigger 
economic paralysis.) 

Since the Sun case, dissent has regu¬ 
larly roiled the Internet in China. Last year, 
13 retired senior officials, including Chair¬ 
man Mao's former secretary, protested a 
decision to close down a liberal weekly. In a 
joint letter published online, they wrote that 
the government suffered from the "delusion 
that it can keep the public locked in igno¬ 
rance." The weekly was reopened. 

This year, the pace of protests has 
increased. In March, the government pro¬ 
voked an outcry online by banning eight 
controversial books. Their authors published 
petitions—widely emailed and blogged— 
criticizing Long Xinmin, the chief cen¬ 


sor. Within a few weeks their books were 
returned to shop shelves, an unprecedented 
move. Long defended the necessity of cen¬ 
sorship, saying, "Advanced network tech¬ 
nologies such as blogging and webcasting 
have been mounting new challenges to the 
government's ability to supervise the Inter¬ 
net." A month later, Long was fired. Hu Fayun, 
one of the eight temporarily banned authors, 
told The Times of London: "The traditional 
'no-talk' style of control by the government 
has been broken by the Internet. Different 
voices can be found there." 

Why can't the government block cov¬ 
erage of Lai and other sensitive subjects? 
Besides the seemingly insurmountable tech¬ 
nical challenges, one important answer is 
this: online business. Rigorously policing 
encryption technology would undermine 
ecommerce, which is vitally important to 
the government's crusade to lift the econ- 
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omy. If all encrypted credit card details and 
other sensitive corporate information had 
to pass through surveillance bottlenecks, 
whole sections of the economy would be 
harmed. When forced to choose, the govern¬ 
ment seems to trust that raising incomes is 
a better way of securing power than spying 
on dissidents. 

Of course, China is hardly a Jeffersonian 
paradise. Thousands languish in prison 
because of harmless online activities. A recent 
example is Zhang Jianhong—blogging as 
Li Hong—who was sentenced to six years 
for posting political essays. Cases like his 
justify strong criticism of China. But they 
don't prove that its monitoring system is 
successful on a national scale. Furthermore, 
the government is increasingly relying on 
physical rather than electronic surveillance. 
Internet cafes are now required to write 
down the ID numbers of all users so police 
can track them down no matter how clever 


The Chinese government seems 
to be realizing that raising 
incomes is a better way of securing 
power than spying on dissidents. 



their online disguises. But again, there are 
physical limits. Police cannot chase after 
millions of Internet cafe visitors. 

Today, anyone in China can send a sensi¬ 
tive message if they are minimally sawy, 
and that fact is transforming the political 
discourse. True, technology has not led to 
the overthrow of the Communist Party, as 
some had predicted—the party has even 
harnessed the Internet for its own purposes. 
But this does not mean that Beijing has insu¬ 
lated itself against political change driven 
by technology. Its critics have unfettered 
access to mass communications, and the 



Internet—not the Communist Party—is the 
main influence on public opinion. No shield, 
golden or otherwise, can protect them from 
the public. China's leaders should know this. 
Their predecessors built the Great Wall of 
China to keep out Mongol invaders. It proved 
as useful as every other fixed fortification in 
history, and the Mongols still invaded Beijing 
and overthrew the political elite. 03 
//////////////^^^^ 

Oliver august (www.oliveraugust 
.com) is the author of Inside the Red 
Mansion: On the Trail of China's Most 
Wanted Man. 
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Space Invader 



Bigelow, with his ever-present security detail, in front of a mural in his company's Nevada headquarters. 


Robert Bigelow made 
a fortune in the hotel 
biz. Now he wants to 
launch inflatable space 
pods into orbit. Perfect 
platforms for research, 
tourism... and making 
contact with aliens. 

BY VINCE BEISER 


A uniformed guard, Ms pistol holstered 
on Ms hip, waves me to a halt outside a 
sprawling compound 15 minutes north of 
Las Vegas. On either side of the main gate, 
razor-wire fence stretches out into the 
Nevada desert. The rent-a-cop leans inside 
the open window of my van, giving its con¬ 
tents and me a quick, professional appraisal. 
On Ms shoulder is a military-style patch. But 
in place of an insignia denoting rank is an 
oval alien head. *1 “Morning," he says affably. 
“You can just follow me." *1 They've been 
expecting my visit. No one comes here with¬ 
out an invitation—or without having their 
identity verified in advance. The guard takes 
me into a trailer, where someone else checks 
my driver's license and pats me down to make 
sure I'm not carrying weapons “of any kind," 
as he puts it. For good measure, I will have 
an armed escort at all times while meeting 
with The Boss: the supersecretive, super¬ 
rich owner of the Budget Suites hotel chain, 
Robert T. Bigelow. *1 It's easy to snicker at the 
James Bond theatrics at the headquarters of 
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3) POCK 


Bigelow's eight-year-old company Bigelow 
Aerospace. It's even easier when you find 
out he's trying to build his very own space 
station. An inflatable space station, to be 


Castles in the Air 

The world's first privately owned space station is envisioned as a 
series of daisy-chained, inflatable pods. Here's how it would work. 


precise—a massive bouncy castle meant to 
expand when it gets into orbit. It will be the 
first privately owned destination in space, 
and Bigelow proposes to rent it out as an 
orbital research lab, a training facility, or 
even a tourist hotel. Sure, have a chuckle. 
But here's the thing: He's actually doing it. 

In the past 16 months, BA has successfully 
shot two Hummer-sized prototypes of the 
station into orbit. Dubbed Genesis I and II, 
they're circling the globe as you read this. 
The last one went up in June, blasting out of 
Earth's atmosphere on the back of a modi¬ 
fied Soviet-era SS-18 missile. It was launched 


1) LAUNCH 

Bigelow Aerospace used 
modified Russian missiles 
to haul two test modules into 
space. But the real units are 
bigger and will need beefier 
transport. So far there's 
no word on who will provide 
taxi service, but Boeing 
has voiced an interest, and 
Lockheed Martin is already 
working on how to get people 
to the station. Plus, there's 
SpaceX, Elon Musk's firm, 
which has rockets for rent. 


2) INFLATE 

Once in orbit, the module 
is deployed. As it unfurls, 
three to eight solar panels 
flower out. Then compressed 
air is released from tanks 
in a metal core, forcing the 
16-inch-thick fabric skin 
to expand outward. Within 
minutes (test models inflated 
in less than half an hour) 
units reach full size—22 feet 
in diameter for the BA 330 
module and 21 feet for the 
smaller Sundancer craft. 


3) DOCK 

BA's first human-ready pod, 
Sundancer, will launch in 
2010. A year later, a spine 
with docking ports will join it 
in orbit. This core will accom¬ 
modate two BA 330 modules 
with 1,080 cubic feet of 
usable room each. Once the 
final unit locks into place, 
the complex will hold up to 
15 people. Future stations will 
be completely customizable, 
and big-name clients will be 
invited to design their own. 


from a space complex in central Russia, ISC 


Kosmotras, the rocket-for-hire venture run 
by Russia, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan. 

The Genesis prototypes are one-third-size 
models of the inflata-stmctures Bigelow plans 
to launch eventually. Their outer shells are 
made of a superstrong Kevlar-like fabric that 
rolls up tightly for transit and then expands 


to full size in orbit. The system offers a crucial 
advantage over conventional metal space¬ 
craft: Its smaller mass and weight make it 
cheaper to build and launch. 

These proof-of-concept test models aren't 
just idly traipsing through space. Dozens of 
cameras mounted on the pods take regular 


photos of Earth from 350 miles up; you can 
check them out on the company Web site. 
Genesis II also sports a projection system 
that currently displays, on the outside of the 
craft, images of BA staffers; later, Bigelow 
intends to sell ads to go on these exterior 
walls. Inside the vessels, a menagerie of 
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ants, cockroaches, and scorpions are being 
studied for their responses to microgravity. 
There’s even an onboard bingo game involv¬ 
ing a system that randomly selects num¬ 
bered balls floating around in a box. Fans 
can play over the Internet. Also drifting 
about: hundreds of photos, figurines, orna¬ 
ments, mechanical pencils, Ping-Pong balls, 
and other keepsakes. Before the launch, the 
public was invited to put such personal trin¬ 
kets aboard for $295 a pop. 


This peculiar mix of ambition, technical 
sophistication, and gimmickry tells you 
something about Bigelow. Even by the stan¬ 
dards of reclusive zillionaires and would- 
be space entrepreneurs, the 63-year-old is 
particularly odd. Take his obsession with 
secrecy. He has never sent an email in his 
life—not secure enough, he says. Neither 
he nor any of the 120-plus staffers have 
office voicemail. Until a few years ago, 
Bigelow didn’t allow pictures of himself to 
be printed. A framed sign in the guard trailer 
reads keep your work and the work 

OF COWORKERS VERY PRIVATE FROM 
PEOPLE OUTSIDE THE COMPANY. 

His signature quirk, however, is an obses¬ 
sion with space that extends beyond his busi¬ 
ness interests. In addition to the $100 milli on 
Bigelow has already put into BA (and the 
$400 million more he has promised), he 
has doled out millions to fund research into 
alien abductions and UFO sightings. He’s 
done some of the work himself, person¬ 
ally interviewing hundreds of people who 
claim to have had extraterrestrial encoun¬ 
ters. In fact, one of the main reasons he’s 
so eager to get his stations launched is that 
he thinks they might provide a step toward 
making contact. 

So it’s not too surprising that when this 
flying-saucer-chasing hotel operator started 
talking a few years back about building his 


own space stations, almost everyone laughed 
him off. But of all the private entrepreneurs 
trying to make money in outer space—a list 
that includes Amazon.com CEO Jeff Bezos, 
PayPal cofounder Elon Musk, Doom cre¬ 
ator John Carmack, Microsoft cofounder 
Paul Allen, and Virgin impresario Richard 
Branson—Bigelow is the only one to have 
actually gotten something into sustained 
orbit. What’s more, his company built a 
working spacecraft of flexible materials— 


a feat even NASA hasn’t pulled off. So these 
days when Bigelow talks about his plans to 
reach the stars, a great many people have 
stopped laughing and started listening. 

When I meet Bigelow inside the vast 
spaceship factory at his Nevada compound, 
he is dressed in white sneakers, dark pants, 
and a blue company shirt. He is lean and tall, 
with a Clark Gable mustache and deeply 
lined, slightly lupine features. Notorious for 
his compulsive attention to detail, Bigelow 
has been known to get involved in decisions 
as minuscule as whether a strap should be 
enlarged by an eighth of an inch. In person, 
he comes across as a gentleman of the old 
school, his voice even and moderate, his 
manner unfailingly polite. Still, as he talks 
about his recent successes, he allows him¬ 
self a moment of triumphalism: "Some gray- 
beards at the old aerospace companies might 
still be snickering at us,’’ he says. "But not 
as much as a few years ago.” 

Bigelow is a product of Las Vegas—born, 
raised, and still living in the world’s most 
preposterous city. That fact does not seem 
coincidental. Vegas is built on the proposi¬ 
tion that if you’ve got the money, you can 
create anything you want. A re-creation of 
Venice, complete with indoor canals? Sure. 
An ersatz beach with a wave machine so 
tourists can body surf in the middle of the 


desert? No problem. A privately owned, 
inflatable space station? Why not? 

"When I was a kid, things were more 
unique here than any other place,” he says. 
"They were doing aboveground nuclear 
tests in those days. We’d watch the mush¬ 
room clouds from the playground at recess. 
You’d feel the earth shake.” 

Bigelow made his money not in the glitter¬ 
ing fantasy realm of casinos (he doesn’t even 
gamble) but in the solidly pragmatic precincts 
of real estate. After earning a business degree 
from Arizona State University, he returned to 
Vegas and, with his father’s help, stalled buy¬ 
ing, selling, and developing apartment build¬ 
ings and motels—an easy way to make money 
in an eternal boomtown. In 1988 he founded 
Budget Suites of America, an apartment- 
hotel concept that offered modestly priced, 
furnished living spaces rentable by the week, 
month, or year. His timing was perfect: New¬ 
comers in need of comfy but temporary digs 
were flocking to Las Vegas, Phoenix, and other 
fast-growing southwestern cities. The pri¬ 
vately owned chain now has 18 outlets in 
three states and has earned him a fortune 
totaling at least $1 billion (Bigelow declines 
to comment on his net worth). 

But 35 years of empire building have been 
just a means to an end. Bigelow acknowledges 
that he got into real estate because it seemed 
the most practical way to get rich enough 
to fulfill his real goal, which he committed 
to when he was all of 15 years old: getting 
humanity into outer space. 

Bigelow started BA in 1999. The plan was 
always to launch a private space station, 
but he didn’t talk publicly about the details 
until last April. His coming-out party was 
the Space Foundation’s annual conference 
in Colorado, a schmooze fest for the outer- 
space wing of the military-industrial com¬ 
plex. It’s attended by some 7,000 officials 
from NASA, the Air Force, and pretty much 
every other federal agency having anything 
to do with the sky, along with their counter¬ 
parts at corporations like Lockheed Martin, 
Northrop Grumman, and Boeing. Bigelow 
was one of the featured speakers. He took the 
stage wearing a pin-striped suit and a gold 
tie, with a big diamond-studded horseshoe 
ring gleaming on his finger. Diane, his wife of 


Obsessed with secrecy, Bigelow is 
a reclusive zillionaire and 
would-be aerospace entrepreneur. 

Howard Hughes, anyone? 
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42 years, watched from the front row amid a 
gaggle of BA staffers, her bright orange hair 
piled elaborately atop her head. Only the 
general outline of Bigelow's enterprise had 
been reported before that point, leading to 
considerable derisive press characterizing 
Bigelow as the guy who was trying to build an 
inflatable hotel in outer space. Irritated by the 
coverage, he decided to make the company's 
business plan public. "We've been identified 
a lot as a space-hotel company. That is not 
the case," he told the crowd right off the bat. 


"Our complexes have a wide variety of uses, 
including space-hotel businesses—for Sir 
Richard Branson, or Marriott, or whomever, 
and we'd be very happy to talk to those folks 
about that. But we have an economic reach 
far beyond tourism." 

BA, Bigelow says, will initially focus on 
courting governments and large corpora¬ 
tions. On the government side, he hopes to 
market to the dozens of countries that are 
either assembling or already have a space 
agency but are stuck in the years-long wait 


Bigelow admires one of his six-man inflatable orbital 
modules. Made out of flexible fabric, the walls of the 
capsule are stronger than 3 inches of aluminum. 

for a trip to the International Space Station. 
(Japan, for example, has been waiting four 
years to start shuttling its experiments to 
the ISS). BA will offer them a place in orbit 
that can be tailored to whatever experiments 
or national-pride-burnishing displays they 
desire. As for corporations, Bigelow expects 
that many companies will be happy to pony 
up for the chance to do things in microgravity 
that they can't do on Earth. For instance, 
research suggests that, because of how mol¬ 
ecules behave in zero gravity, it might be 
possible to manufacture superefficient fiber¬ 
optic cable or new pharmaceuticals in orbit. 
And just imagine the TV commercials Madi¬ 
son Avenue could shoot. 

As a result, Bigelow expects his business 
customers to come from the communica¬ 
tions, biotech, health services, and entertain¬ 
ment fields. These clients will want privacy, 
of course, so they'll get modules separate 
from those rented to government types. The 
pods will lease out by the month or year. For 
an extra fee, BA will also transport back to 
Earth any products developed or manufac¬ 
tured in space. "Satellites have gone from 
being a novelty in 1957 to a necessity today," 
Bigelow declared to his audience. "That's the 
direction we're going. We're trying to make 
low-Earth-orbit destinations a necessity." 

In his speech to the Space Foundation 
audience, Bigelow outlined an ambitious 
timeline. In 2010, BA aims to send up Sun- 
dancer, a module that will house three 
people. By 2012, the company plans to 
launch the first of what will be its standard, 
six-person module. This will link up with 
Sundancer to form the nucleus of the first 
space complex. Subsequent modules can 
be ganged together; the idea ultimately is 
to have multiple stations that can hold any¬ 
where from six people to several dozen. 

These space habitats will be more com¬ 
fortable than the ISS, with private sleeping 
quarters, plenty of windows, and, Bigelow 
promised, better food. The price for stay¬ 
ing in his complex? About $12 million for 
transportation, training, and four weeks 
of "hang time." Lower rates will be avail- 
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able for longer bookings. The company, 
Bigelow informed his audience, is currently 
accepting reservations. The terms: 10 per¬ 
cent down, fully refundable. 

The Colorado crowd reacted with a mix¬ 
ture of shock and hope. "Can a real estate 
guy actually do this?" said Elliot Pulham, 
president of the Space Foundation. "Well, 
Bill Boeing was in the lumber business 
before he built airplanes. In this industry, 
no one knows where the next small company 
with a big idea will come from." 

In a cathedral-sized warehouse at BA, 
deputy program manager Jay Ingham walks 
me through a scale model of the station-to- 
be. We climb metal stairs to enter a central 
cabin that links three gray inflatable units, 
each slightly larger than a shipping container 
and shaped like a giant watermelon. Their 16- 
inch-thick skin, kept inflated by compressed, 
breathable air released from tanks in a steel 


The price for a month in outer 
space, including transportation and 
training? A mere $12 million. 
Longer stays qualify for a discount. 


core, is composed of numerous layers of flex¬ 
ible fabrics. The first is an air bladder that 
keeps the craft's atmosphere contained. It is 
surrounded by interwoven straps that hold 
it in the proper shape and ensure it doesn't 
burst. The outermost skin is five sheets of 
protective shielding, made of heavy-duty 
Kevlar and Vectran-like materials (the com¬ 
pany won't reveal the exact composition). 
Its main job is to keep the craft from being 
punctured by micromete orites like an expen¬ 
sive balloon. Sounds like a tall order for fab¬ 
ric, but the walls have more stopping power 
than three inches of aluminum. 


Inside, the station feels like an empty 
submarine. The curving walls are set with 
portholes, and the space is cut into three 
floors by interlaced fabric bands. "The mod¬ 
ules can be configured to whatever the user 
wants," Ingham says. "Living spaces, experi¬ 
ment areas, whatever." You'll be able to 
float around in your shirtsleeves. Or put on 
a spacesuit and step out into the void for a 
change of scenery. 

The idea of an inflatable space habitat isn't 
new. In the 1960s, Goodyear Aircraft drew 
up designs for a doughnut-shaped expand¬ 
able orbital station. At one point, NASA 
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considered using inflatable passageways to 
connect space modules. In fact, Bigelow's 
technology started as a project called Trans- 
Hab, an effort to add low-cost crew quarters 
to the ISS. When NASA killed that program 
in 2000, Bigelow bought the rights to the 
designs and hired more than a dozen ex- 
NASA professionals to put them into effect. 
BA technicians have since made countless 
modifications and upgrades, eight of which 
are patented under Bigelow's name—includ¬ 
ing the useful-sounding "biomass waste 
disposal method.'' 

The manufacturing facility next door 
also houses the mission control area. Here, 
technicians at crescent-shaped desks face 
two banks of monitors covering a pair of 
walls. Some screens track the movements 
of the Genesis modules, others show their 
video feeds, and one displays the alien-head 
logo. Currently, BA engineers can commu¬ 
nicate with the prototypes only during the 


15-minute windows in which Genesis I and 
II are within range of company stations in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Nevada, and Virginia. BA 
plans to add another half-dozen outposts 
in the coming years. 

It's an enormous undertaking. But for 
Bigelow, it's just the first stage of a bigger, 
far stranger plan. 

Bigelow’s grandparents were driving 
down an empty stretch of blacktop in the 
desert north of Las Vegas one night in 1947 
when they saw the UFO. At first they thought 
it was an airplane on fire—something glow¬ 
ing in the sky, hurtling toward them. But it 
was moving much faster than an airplane, 
and its light filled their windshield, eclips¬ 
ing the night sky. They thought they were 
going to die. 

Bigelow pauses here in telling me this 
story, regarding me levelly, his hands 
clasped on the table. Then, he says, the glow¬ 


ing craft made a right-angled turn and shot 
off into the sky. "Our aircraft don't make 
those maneuvers, even today—especially 
at close range,'' he notes. 

Bigelow first heard this tale when he was 
10. He also had an aunt and other people 
he knew who reported what he calls "very 
convincing" UFO-sighting experiences. It 
was these stories that made reaching space 
his life's work. "I kept it to myself for a long 
time, not even telling family or friends what 
I hoped to do," he says. "When you actually 
get involved in your dreams, that's a more 
appropriate time to talk about them." 

Years before he stalled building space habi¬ 
tats, Bigelow began looking for the truths he 
was sure were out there. He says he has met 
with more than 230 people who claim to have 
witnessed ETs. In the 1990s, he gave millions 
of dollars to launch the National Institute 
for Discovery Science, whose staff—which 
included several PhDs and ex-FBI agents— 
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researched alien abductions, out-of-body 
experiences, cattle mutilations, and other 
paranormal phenomena. In 1997, he donated 
$3.7 million to the University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas to create a Consciousness Studies 
program, which offered classes about near¬ 
death experiences and psychic phenomena. 
At one point, he even bought a 480-acre 
ranch in Utah that had been the scene of a 
number of alleged UFO sightings, animal 
disappearances, and other spooky weird¬ 
ness. He wanted to own the land so he could 
monitor what went on there. 

Bigelow stresses that all of this research 
has been carried out with as much scientific 
rigor as possible. He says that he has inter¬ 
viewed only carefully chosen subjects— 
sober-seeming people with jobs in the mili¬ 
tary or the sciences, or people who had expe¬ 
rienced a phenomenon as a group. Wherever 
possible, he has cross-checked their asser¬ 
tions with those of other witnesses and with 
"forensic evidence”—samples he obtained 
of "various kinds of organic or nonorganic 
substances.” He also claims to have been 
granted access to "very confidential” infor¬ 
mation from sources he won't disclose. He 
won't answer directly when I ask whether he 
has concluded from all of this that ETs have 
visited our planet. Choosing his words care¬ 
fully, he says: "I have an enormous amount of 
data from a lot of different sources that give 


me some pretty strong convictions about the 
authenticity of the existence of anomalous 
phenomena, such as UFOs.” 

In 2000, one year after he started BA, 
Bigelow was less cautious with his views. 
In an essay posted to the NIDS Web site, he 
wrote: "I strongly believe that at least some 
UFOs owe their beginnings to being manu¬ 
factured ... from materials made in a micro¬ 
gravity environment.” The effects of Earth's 
gravity, he explained, limit us to the elements 


and compounds we have here: In space, we 
might be able to develop all kinds of new sub¬ 
stances withunguessable properties. Work¬ 
ing in microgravity, Bigelow concluded, is 
therefore essential for manufacturing inter¬ 
stellar craft. "As for our UFO friends,” he 
wrote, "we will not begin to match their early 
craft until we also begin to exploit space for 
manufacturing purposes.” 

But before anyone sets foot in one of 
his space stations, let alone starts build¬ 
ing spaceships to help us catch up with our 
UFO friends, Bigelow has a long list of chal¬ 
lenges to overcome. For starters, is there 
even a market for a private space station? 
NASA tried getting corporations interested 
in its proposed space station in the 1980s 
and, because of the price tag, received only 
a tepid response. There are also major tech¬ 
nical hurdles; the craft's power supply, navi¬ 
gation, and life-support systems are all still 
in development. But at least Bigelow has 
people working on these things. He's leav¬ 
ing it up to others to answer perhaps the 
biggest question he faces: How will people 
actually get to his orbital complexes? Even 
though Bigelow's fee includes transporta¬ 
tion to and from a station, he has no idea 
how this will work. 

One obvious ferry, NASA's space shuttle, 
is scheduled to retire in 2010, and it could be 


years before its successor is ready. That will 
leave the Russian space agency's Soyuz cap¬ 
sules as the only vehicles capable of taking 
humans into space, and there aren't nearly 
enough of them for the dozen-plus annual 
launches Bigelow envisions needing by 2013. 
To solve the problem, he is following the 
example of the Ansari X Prize—the $10 mil¬ 
lion award that drove the creation of Space- 
ShipOne—by offering $50 million to any 
privately funded US company that builds 


a craft capable of getting to space and then 
docking with his stations. There haven't 
been any serious takers yet. 

But Bigelow has a growing list of sup¬ 
porters, many of whom may be able to pro¬ 
vide transportation service in the future. 
In particular, he enjoys enormous respect 
and goodwill among private space entre¬ 
preneurs. To them, his orbiting stations 
are both inspiring examples and poten¬ 
tially lucrative business opportunities. He 
already has agreements with two of them, 
Rocketplane Kistler and Space Exploration 
Technologies, or SpaceX, to work on trans¬ 
portation options. (Neither qualifies for 
Bigelow's $50 million prize because both 
take federal funds.) 

"He's got the right idea,” says Lon Levin, 
one of the founders of XM Satellite Radio 
who is now an executive with tSpace, 
another rocket startup. "There are a num¬ 
ber of players chasing the transportation 
piece of space. But there are no destina¬ 
tions. He's chasing what should be a very 
profitable business.” 

Bigelow is also winning over a constitu¬ 
ency in the stodgy world of established 
aerospace corporations and government 
agencies. "We're interested in partnering 
with him,” says John Elbon, vice president 
of space exploration at Boeing. "There's no 
sense of threat, but rather an opportunity 
to work together.” He likewise has an agree¬ 
ment with Lockheed Martin to study the use 
of its Atlas V rockets to get passengers to his 
space stations. His hobbies may raise the 
bureaucrats' eyebrows, but his successes 
have caught their attention. NASA, which 
plans to start sending people to the moon 
in the next decade, is interested in possibly 
adapting his technology to build inflatable 
lunar structures. 

"He's got the money, the drive, and the 
expertise,” says Pete Worden, director of 
NASA Ames Research Center in California. 
"I think he is going to succeed.” As Bigelow 
would be the first to tell you, stranger things 
have happened. H 
///////////////^^^^ 

VINCE beiser (vincelb@sbcglobal.net) 
wrote about the Army's simulated Iraqi 
cities in issue 14.06. 


One problem: How will people get to his 
orbital stations? gelow is offering 
$50 million to any private US firm that 
builds a shuttle to his pods. 
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Free Music 
Goes Legit 


Lala.com’s plan to upend 
the music industry is 
simple: Act like a local 
record store (remember 
those?) and let your 
customers listen for free. 
Then sell the songs to 
the newly minted fans. 

BY CLIFF KUANG 


Bill Nguyen sold his first company, Onebox, 
in 2000 for $800 million. Then he built a 
mobile email provider. Seven, into a multi- 
million-dollar enterprise, leaving in 2004 as 
majority owner. Next he did what any unem¬ 
ployed rich guy might do: took vacations in 
St. Tropez and Vail, went surfing in Costa 
Rica, acquired a garageful of very fast cars. 

One day in the winter of2004, Nguyen was 
having dinner in San Francisco with friends 
Chris Collingwood and Brian Young of the 
band Fountains of Wayne. They had known 
each other since the group played a corpo¬ 
rate event at Seven a few years earlier. The 
conversation turned to child-rearing. Come 
on, they implored, don't let your kid grow 
up with a self-indulgent dad on permanent 
vacation. Nguyen replied that he had noth¬ 
ing left to prove in the software industry. 
Why don't you fix the music industry, then? 
they suggested half seriously. 

Nguyen could think of a bunch of reasons 
why he shouldn't go near the music indus- 
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try. CD sales had dropped almost 20 percent 
since 2000. Peer-to-peer transactions— 
dominated by pirated media—accounted 
for almost 60 percent of North American 
data traffic. Tower Records had just filed 
for bankruptcy. The industry was in free 
fall. Yet the more Nguyen thought about it, 
the more intrigued he became. 

Nguyen's complaint with the way music 
is sold online—whether it's CD purchases or 
downloads—is that there's no easy legal way 
to listen to a song before you buy it. A 30- 


cians who feel they're being screwed.) The 
arrangement exploits a loophole in copy¬ 
right law: While distributing duplicates is 
verboten, it's perfectly legal to trade your 
own property. (And there's nothing to pre¬ 
vent Lala users from ripping a copy of a disc 
before they send the original off to someone 
else.) The site hummed along nicely enough, 
and in February 2007, Lala quietly added CD 
sales to its offerings. 

But things move quickly when you've got a 
winning track record as an entrepreneur and 


Lala exploited a copyright 
loophole: Distributing duplicates 
is verboten, but it ; s perfectly 
legal to trade your own property. 


second snippet on Amazon.com or iTunes 
is rarely enough to form a good impression 
and certainly not enough to get a tune stuck 
in your head. Nguyen's solution: Give the 
music away. Later this year, his new com¬ 
pany, Lala, will begin streaming any track 
or album the user selects, for free, betting 
that the chance to explore the sonic land¬ 
scape will get listeners excited. As they take 
in artists and genres they might otherwise 
never hear, music fans are going to want 
to own the songs, Nguyen says—and Lala 
will be right there to make that possible, via 
whatever channel and format the customer 
prefers: downloading tracks, trading discs, 
or even (gasp) buying the CDs. It's a model he 
believes will revive the music industry. 

Nguyen started small. Lala.com launched 
in June 2006 as a membership service that 
facilitated CD swaps. The site lets music fans 
list the CDs they own and the CDs they want, 
and then it arranges trades. Each trans¬ 
action costs $1.75, which pays for a nifty 
Netflix-like envelope, 75 cents in shipping, a 
roughly 20-cent honorarium deposited into 
a trust fund for artists, and, of course, a fee 
for the middleman. (Nguyen says he kicks 
something back to the performers because 
he values the artistic community. Or maybe 
he just doesn't want to get sued by musi- 


know a bunch of VCs who are itching to put 
their dollars to work. Nguyen soon had seed 
money to grow Lala into something far more 
ambitious than a sneakernet workaround of 
intellectual property rules. 

Lala's first major expenditure struck some 
as bizarre: In September 2006, the company 
bought WOXY, alegendary indie radio station 
in Cincinnati, for an undisclosed sum (report¬ 
edly just shy of $1 million). The station had 
turned to Internet-only programming two 
years earlier; it was in dire financial straits 
and had just ceased broadcasting. Lala would 
have access to WOXY's entire catalog—and 
the right to stream it online. Fans followed 
the deal in real time as it unfolded: Nguyen 
announced his offer on the station's mes¬ 
sage boards, punctuating his opener with a 
typo: “Hey folks, we'd like to save ROXY." The 
responses were predictable: “seems kind of 
strange, to put it mildly"... “ *fingers crossed 
for a miracle* "... and, after readers' Google 
searches confirmed the entrepreneur's bona 
fides, “the fit between b.n. and WOXY is ridic¬ 
ulous—in a good way." 

Nguyen's idea was to re-create the busi¬ 
ness model of the music industry's golden 
age: Hear a song on the radio, then buy the 
record. OnlynowitwouldaHtakeplaceonthe 
Web. You'd stream a song from WOXY, then 
click to purchase the CD if you liked it. 
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Nguyen soon had seed money to 
create something far more ambitious 
than a sneakernet workaround 
of intellectual property rules. 


The WOXY deal offers a preview of the 
system Lala will roll out this fall. Starting 
in November, according to Nguyen, Lala 
will offer unlimited on-demand streams of 
music from two of the four major labels 
(the company's still negotiating with the 
other two). That music doesn't come free 
to Lala—the company expects to pay more 
than $160 million in licensing fees to the 
labels over the first two years. Rhapsody has 
a similar arrangement, but it charges users a 
subscription fee of about $15 per month. Lala 
won't charge users a penny. Instead, the com¬ 
pany intends to recoup those costs through 
music sales. It hopes to pull in $120 million 
in the first two years, which works out to 
roughly $5 of revenue per user per month, 
Nguyen says. In addition to brokering trades 
among members, Lala will deal downloads, 
sell physical CDs, even hock vinyl—and he 
says more revenue streams are on the way. 

Nguyen designed the site to operate like 


a social network. The lists of CDs you want 
and have form the core of your profile, and 
the people you trade with become your 
"friends." When the software discovers 
someone with tastes similar to your own, 
Nguyen figures you'll regularly click on their 
profile to check out what they have and want. 
You can even see the music they're stream¬ 
ing at that moment. Users can make playlists 
and share them, and if they want a broader 
audience, they can post the lists to groups 
within the community. The site also fea¬ 
tures some clever programming to help you 
expand your sonic palate, providing user¬ 


generated recommendations and playlists 
automatically populated with new-to-you 
music. All the while, of course, it'll be easy 
to buy anything you happen to discover. 

Discovery is at the heart of Nguyen's 
plan—the notion that the way to save the 
music industry is to help fans range widely 
and explore new artists and genres. Though 
no other service or retailer shares his exact 
business model, plenty are working the 
discovery angle. 

"For every Norah Jones there are a thou¬ 
sand artists like her who just haven't been 
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Music services like Lala aim to 
expand their users' musical tastes: 
For every Norah Jones, there are a 
thousand artists like her to discover. 


found ," says Pandora founder Tim Wester- 
gren, whose site streams custom listening 
channels based around a listener's favorite 
band or song, using advertising revenue 
to pay for it. Qtrax, another ad-supported 
venture set to launch in December, is essen¬ 
tially a peer-to-peer client but says it has 
inked deals with the four majors. Users will 
be able to grab any song off the company's 
network and listen to it for free. And Last.fm, 
a music-startup success story, focuses on 
exposing its listeners to new music. Boast¬ 
ing more than 15 million users, it was bought 
by CBS last May for $280 million. 

Even Rhapsody is fundamentally a music 
discovery site. Sure, it charges a monthly 
subscription fee, but at its core the venture is 
similar to Lala: If fans can listen to whatever 
they want, they'll get amped enough that 
they won't mind paying for downloads or 
CDs. As Tim Quirk, Rhapsody's VP of music 
programming, says, “Rhapsody's real value 


isn't in an unlimited catalog; it's in the chance 
to stumble on something new.'' 

Rhapsody's parent company, Real¬ 
Networks, reports 2.7 million subscribers 
for all of its music services. Nguyen proj¬ 
ects 500,000 registered users for Lala by 
the end of 2008, and more than 2 million by 
the end of 2009. Those numbers may seem 
ambitious, but Lala has something Rhap¬ 
sody doesn't: that zero price point. David 
Card, an analyst at Jupiter Research, says 
Rhapsody charges too much for too little. 
“Ten dollars per month doesn't sound like 
much. But it's more than the average lis¬ 


tener wants to spend.'' As a result, Card 
says, Rhapsody appeals only to “aficiona¬ 
dos with broad and deep music interest." 
Lala is for everyone else. 

Everyone else equates to a lot of potential 
customers, and Nguyen likes his chances 
of luring them in. Music fans probably will 
visit Lala—it's free, after all—but the trick 
is turning that traffic into dollars. And if 
Nguyen can't turn free music into money, 
someone else will. HQ 
//////////////^^^^ 

cliff kuang (cliffkuang@yahoo.com) 
is a writer living in Brooklyn. 
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Japan, Ink 

in a nation obsessed with comics, the 
big publishers get rich. But now amateur 
rip-offs are taking over, making fan 
fiction the hottest thing on the street. 
Inside the manga industrial complex. 






























™ the young men pour through the doors. First a few dozen. Then a few hundred. 

sound at Then > m a matter of minutes, a few thousand. Mobile phones pressed to their 

10:30 am, ears, empty backpacks flapping on their skinny shoulders, they tear across the 

floor of the Tokyo Big Sight convention center as if pursued by demons. * “Hashi- 
ranaide!” cry the blue-shirted security officials. “Hashiranaide!” Don’t run! 
• But it’s no use. The collective force of so many men fed on a combo platter of 
anticipation and desire is unstoppable. Call it the running of the otaku. For what 
has stoked their fires isn’t flesh or cash but stack upon precious stack of manga. * 
As you may have noticed, Japanese comics have gripped the global imagina¬ 
tion. Manga sales in the US have tripled in the past four years. Titles like Fruits 
Basket, Naruto, and Death Note have become fixtures on American best-seller 
lists. Walk into your local bookstore this afternoon and chances are the manga 
section is bigger than the science fiction collection. Europe has caught the bug, too. In the United King¬ 
dom, the Catholic Church is using manga to recruit new priests. One British publisher, in an effort to hip- 
pify a national franchise, has begun issuing manga versions of Shakespeare’s plays, including a Romeo and 
Juliet that reimagines the Montagues and Capulets as rival yakuza families in Tokyo. * Yet in Japan, its 
birthplace and epicenter, manga’s fortunes are sagging. Circulation of the country’s weekly comic maga¬ 
zines, the essential entry point for any manga series, has fallen by about half over the last decade. Young 
people are tinning their attention away from the printed page and toward the tiny screens on their mobile phones. 


Fans and critics complain that manga—which emerged 
in the years after World War II as an edgy, uniquely Japa¬ 
nese art form—has become as homogenized and risk- 
averse as the limpest Hollywood blockbuster. Pervading 
the nation's $4.2 billion-a-year industry is a sense that 
its best days have passed. 

Which ought to make what's happening here at Comic 
Ichi—a manga market the size of several airplane han¬ 
gars that will attract some 25,000 buyers—so heartening. 
The place is pulsing with possibility, full of inspired cre¬ 
ators, ravenous fans, and wads of yen changing hands. It 
represents a dynamic force that could reverse the indus¬ 
try's decline. 

There's just one hitch, one teensy roadblock on the 
manga industry's highway to rejuvenation: Nearly every¬ 
body here is breaking the law. 

this spring i spent two months in Japan looking under 
the hood of the manga industry. I met with key players in 
the supply chain—from the artists who create the work and 
the editors who polish it to the retailers who sell it and the 
fans who devour it. I argued with manga critics in Tokyo, 
hung out at the country's only college manga department in 
Kyoto, and paid homage to the God of manga in Osaka. I was 
hoping to get a sense of why Japanese comics have become 
so insanely popular around the world. What I got instead 
was a tantalizing peek into what might be the future busi¬ 
ness model of music, movies, and media of every kind. 

To understand manga's place in Japan, you must begin 
with its ubiquity. Even though the popularity of manga 
has fallen in recent years, it still comprises about 22 per¬ 
cent of all printed material in Japan. In many parts of 
Tokyo, you can't walk more than two or three blocks with¬ 
out encountering comics. (Trust me. I checked.) Most 
omnipresent are the magazines— Weekly Shorten Maga¬ 
zine, Weekly Shonen Jump, Young King Ours, Shojo Comic, 


and countless others. They're teetering in 
messy piles at convenience stores, stacked 
in neat slabs at every subway station, and 
for sale just about anywhere someone might 
be inclined to pull a couple hundred yen 
($2 to $4) from their pocket. Published on 
flimsy newsprint and often as thick as a Bal¬ 
timore phone book, these magazines can 
contain 25 different serialized stories that 
run about 20 pages each. The most popu¬ 
lar series then get repackaged as paperback 
graphic novels. These books dominate long 
stretches of Japanese bookstores, and their 
sales figures would make American authors 
and publishers weep with envy. One exam¬ 
ple among many: The paperback editions 
of Bleach, a series about a ghost-spotting 
teenager that has been running in Weekly 
Shonen Jump for the past six years, have 
sold some 46 million copies (in a country 
of 127 million people). 

And manga, unlike most American com¬ 
ics, isn't reserved for freaks, geeks, and pip¬ 
squeaks. Ride the Tokyo subway and you'll 
see passengers peering at their mobiles. But 
you'll also inevitably spot gray-haired busi¬ 
nessmen, twentysomething hipsters, and 
Japanese schoolgirls alike paging through a 
manga weekly or a graphic novel. The city of 
Hiroshima even has a bustling public library 
devoted entirely to manga. 

Yet the role of manga in the broader eco¬ 
nomic ecosystem is perhaps more important 
than its actual sales figures. Japan's vaunted 
pop culture apparatus, it turns out, is really 
a manga industrial complex. Nearly every 








aspect of cultural production—which is now Japan's most influential 
export—is rooted in manga. Most anime (animated) movies and televi¬ 
sion series, as well as many videogames and collectible figures, began 
life as comics. Dragonball—n ow a multibillion-dollar international fran¬ 
chise comprising movies, games, and cards—debuted as an installment 
in Weekly Shorten Jump in 1984. Uzumaki Naruto, the protagonist of the 
mega-property that bears his name, first showed his blond ninja head 
in the pages of the same magazine eight years ago. Trace any of Japan's 
most successful media franchises back to their origins and you'll likely 
end up inside a colorful brick of newsprint, where 20 pages of exqui¬ 
sitely matched words and drawings tell the inaugural story. 

But manga has become a bit like network television in the US. It 
reaches a wide but inexorably shrinking audience. Weekly magazine 
circulation is on a steep and steady downward slope; book sales are no 
higher than they were a decade ago despite a rise in population. Still, 
manga is more influential in Japan than network television is in the 
US. Comics occupy the center, feeding the rest of the media system. 
If they dry up, other media players risk losing their deepest and most 
vital source of material. If manga gets creaky, and by all accounts it is 


heading that way, it could undermine Japan's entire pop culture 
machine. What the industry needs is something that can rescue 
it from decline—a force that can reenergize its fans, restock its 
talent pools, and revive its creative mojo. The sound of those 
flapping backpacks may herald the arrival of that savior. 

a few days after visiting comic ichi, I returned to Tokyo Big 
Sight for Super Comic City, another manga market, this one held 
over two days to accommodate even larger crowds. Although 
Comic Ichi was from Mars—the male-to-female ratio, by my 
rough count, was about 300 to 1—and Super Comic City was 
from Venus, with several hundred women for every man, both 
markets were selling material from the same planet: nonprofes¬ 
sional self-published manga known as dojinshi. At Super Comic 
City, for instance, 33,000 amateur artists stuffed themselves 
into six huge halls, each the size of a professional basketball 
arena, stationed themselves behind card tables, and sold their 
own home-brewed comics. 

Markets like these started to appear in 1975, when a few 
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hundred fans with an artistic bent gathered to trade their work. 
Today, dojinshi has become a sprawling enterprise. The comics 
markets—comikets, for short—held in December and August 
attract about a half-million people. Most of the material for sale at 
those markets, as well as the ones I visited, have the look and feel 
of professional work. Their creators often spend weeks meticu¬ 
lously drawing and inking their comics. Then they typically scan 
those pages onto computers and refine them with Photoshop and 
other software. Finally, using one of an array of print shops that 
cater to dojinshi, they produce limited editions of the work (as few 
as 20 copies, as many as several thousand) on high-quality paper, 
bound between glossy covers. 

I spent two days at Super Comic City. But an American intellectual 
property lawyer probably would not have lasted more than 15 min¬ 
utes. After cruising just one or two aisles, he would have thudded to 
the floor in a dead faint. About 90 percent of the material for sale— 
how to put this—borrows liberally from existing works. Actually, 
let me be blunter: The copyright violations are flagrant, shameless, 
and widespread. For example, in both Japan and the US, one of the 
past decade's most successful manga series is Fullmetal Alchemist. 
The story pivots around a group of people with the ability to trans¬ 
mute matter into new substances. The main character is Edward 
Elric, a young man who possesses these powers. Another character 
is a father-figure type named Colonel Roy Mustang. At Super Comic 
City, there were at least 30 tables where amateurs were selling 20- 
or 30-page stories in which perfectly drawn, instantly recognizable 


Elrics and Mustangs discover their forbidden love for each other. 
(In all, 1,100 Full Metal Alchemist dojinshi groups had registered to 
sell their wares.) In many of these comics, the drawings are so pre¬ 
cisely rendered that the characters are indistinguishable from the 
originals. Some of these tales portray chaste affairs full of yearning 
and unrealized passion. Others depict sexual encounters grunting 
and graphic enough to make Larry Flynt blush. Though nobody was 
merely reproducing existing Fullmetal Alchemist stories, every¬ 
body—by swiping the characters without consent and selling the 
resulting work to others—was trampling intellectual property rights. 
And Japanese copyright law is just as restrictive as its American 
cousin, if not more so. 

It was the same everywhere I went: acres of territory in which 
the basic tenets of intellectual property seemed not to apply. True, 
some dojinshi collectives, which are known as "circles" even if they 
have only one member, were selling works based on them own original 
characters. At Comic Ichi, one of the longest lines was for drawings 
of a rabbit-eared maid created by Ice and Choco, a circle made 
up of one woman named Naru Nanao. But most offerings plucked 
characters from popular manga series and dropped them into 
new scenarios. The authors told me they were uncovering hidden 
potential in their favorite stories—revealing themes, relation¬ 
ships, and plot lines that were gurgling just beneath the surface 
of the official narrative. 

At the edge of one hall, I saw a young woman wearing a short 
skirt, white shoes, and stylish blue leggings pulled over her 
knees. She was sitting on a folding chair 
behind a card table greeting a modest 
but steady stream of customers. She is 
24 years old and lives with her parents 
in the Kyushu region of southern Japan, 
about 500 miles away. She works at a 
bank. "It's a lame job," she said with one 
of her frequent giggles, "which is why 
I'm spending my life drawing these com¬ 
ics." Nobody at work or at home knows 
about her hobby; her parents think she 
came to Tokyo to visit friends. Because 
of that, she asked me to use only the first 
letter of her last name. 

Three years ago Ms. O produced her 
first work, a story about Chibi Maruko- 
Chan, a sassy third grader—think Sally 
from Peanuts inflected with Lisa Simp¬ 
son—who's a mainstay in a long-running 
kids' series. Since then, she has created 
nine more short books that reveal what 
happens in the alternative universe 
where the series characters actually 
age. Much of Ms. O's oeuvre concerns 
an up-and-down love affair between a 
late-teen version of Chibi Maruko-Chan 
and another character. "It's so bizarre 
that Chibi Maruko could be grown up and 
think about women's things in the first 
place," she told me. "But we aH know deep 
in her heart that she longs for this." Does 
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Ms. 0 aspire to be a professional manga artist? "No. I'm happy just 
to draw." Is she making lots of money? "I don't make any money." 
What's driving her? "Nobody else is doing this. I had to show this 
aspect of Chibi Maruko and get it out there." 

Guided by a 440-page catalog with tiny blurbs about each circle, 
buyers—many of them pulling wheeled suitcases—could find all 
manner of reimagined, copyright-defying manga peddled by people 
like Ms. 0. Yaoi, or "boys' love," was popular among women. Het- 
ero porn remixes were popular among the men. And although sex 
and romance titles predominated, buyers could also choose from 
action, adventure, supernatural, and other genres, most selling for 
500 to 1,000 yen (about $4 to $8) apiece. 

Now think back to our American lawyer—the one lying on the 
cement floor. After the smelling salts arrived, he no doubt would 
have picked himself off the ground, thumbed a cease-and-desist 
letter on his BlackBerry, and phoned in a temporary injunction 
to close down the joint. Imagine Disney's response if some huge 
comics convention in St. Louis or Houston were selling exquisitely 
rendered, easily identifiable comicbook versions of Mickey Mouse 
and Goofy falling in love. Picture the legal department at United 
Feature Syndicate hearing about someone selling $6 books that 
show a buxom teenage Sally and a husky teenage Linus canoodling 
on a beach. The violations at Super Comic City were so brazen and 
the scale so huge—by day's end, some 300,000 books sold in cash 
transactions totaling more than $1 million—that just about any 
US media company would have launched a full-metal lawsuit to 
shut the market for good. 

Why aren't Japanese publishers doing the same? I posed that 
question to two of the main organizers of Japan's dojinshi gather¬ 
ings, Kouichi Ichikawa and Keiji Takeda. 

"Obviously, there are copyright issues at play here," Ichikawa said. 
When the markets expanded beyond the clutch of early adopters in 
the 1980s and1990s, publishers and authors made threatening noises, 
and some accused successful dojinshi circles of violating copyright 
law. But lately, as the markets have reached such enormous scale, 
the big publishing houses have taken a different approach. 

"This is something that satisfies the fans," Ichikawa said. "The 
publishers understand that this does not diminish the sales of the 
original product but may increase them. So they don't come down 
here and shut it down." 

"Is that something publishers have told you?" I asked. 

No, he said, not exactly. "This is something very Japanese. It's an 
ancient sensibility—like the wabi-sahi of the tea ceremony." 

In case you missed the wabi-sabi lecture back in high school, 
it means something like "aesthetic transience." I asked Takeda 
about it. 

As recently as a decade ago, he told me, creators of popular com¬ 
mercial works sometimes cracked down on their dojinshi counter¬ 
parts at Super Comic City. "But these days," he said, "you don't really 
hear about that many publishers stopping them." 

"Why not?" I asked. 

They have an understanding, he said, using a phrase I'd encounter 
again and again: anmoku no ryokai , meaning essentially "unspo¬ 
ken, implicit agreement." 

"The dojinshi are creating a market base, and that market base is 
naturally drawn to the original work," he said. Then, gesturing to 
the convention floor, he added, "This is where we're finding the next 




generation of authorsJThe publishers 
understand the value of not destroying 
that." And as the manga weeklies falter 
and decline, new talent is more impor 
taut than ever. Meanwhile, Takeda s 
the dojinshi creators honor their part of 
this silent pact: They tacitly agree not 
to go too far—to p^»duce work only in 
limited editions and t^woid selling so 
many copies that they risk cannibalizing 
the market for original works. 

"Obviously," Takeda said, "this is some¬ 
thing that no one comes out with a bull¬ 
horn and states." 

What's less obvious is that anmoku 
no ryokai isn't just a deft way to avoid 
conflict. It's also a business model, one 
that's exportable to the US. 


if you want to snag your own little 
piece of Japanese cool, come to Manda- 
rake. This chain of 11 retail stores sells 
tons (literally) of used artifacts—manga, 
trading cards, figures, games, posters, 
costumes, and dojinshi—that can sat¬ 
isfy the deepest pop culture urges. At 
the helm of Mandarake is its founder, a 
failed manga artist named Masuzo Furu- 
kawa. By Japanese standards, Furukawa 
is an iconoclast. His black hair is kinked 
into curls and colored brownish red. He 
wears a shiny tracksuit rather than a sal¬ 
aryman's coat and tie. He jokes about his 
many failures. He opened Mandarake 27 
years ago, well before the dojinshi mar¬ 
kets began growing more popular—in 
part to provide another sales channel 
for the work coming out of them. 

At first, publishers were none too 
pleased with his new venture. "You think 
I didn't heai* from them?" he tells me in a 
company conference room. But in the past 
five years, he says, as the scale and reach 
of the markets has expanded, the publish¬ 
ers' attitude "has changed 180 degrees." 
It's all a matter of business, he says. 

To illustrate what he means, he reaches 
across the conference-room table and 
takes my notebook. On a blank page he 
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draws a large triangle. "You have the 
authors up there at this tiny little tip 
at the top. And at the bottom,” he says, 
drawing a line just above the widening 
base of the triangle, "you have the read¬ 
ers. The dojin artists are the ones con¬ 
necting them in the middle.” 

In other words, where there was once 
a clear divide between producers and 
consumers and between pros and ama¬ 
teurs, the boundaries are now murky. 
The people selling their wares at the 
comics markets are consumers and 
producers, amateurs 
and pros. They nourish 
both the top and the bot¬ 
tom. If publishers were 
to squash the emerg¬ 
ing middle, they would 
disrupt, and perhaps 
destroy, this delicate 
new triangular ecosys¬ 
tem. And remember: If 
manga craters, it could 
drag the entire Japanese 
pop culture industry 
down with it. 

However, because 
permitting—let alone 
encouraging—dojinshi 
runs afoul of copyright law, the agreement remains 
implicit: The publishers avert their eyes, and the 
dojinshi creators resist going too far. This anmoku 
no ryokai business model helps rescue the manga 
industrial complex in at least three ways. 

First, and most obviously, it's a customer care 
program. The dojinshi devotees are manga's fiercest 
fans. "We're not denying the viability or importance 
of intellectual property,” says Kazuhiko Torishima, 
an executive at the publishing behemoth Shueisha. 

"But when the numbers speak, you have to listen.” 

Second, as Takeda put it at Super Comic City, 

"this is the soil for new talent.” While most dojin¬ 
shi creators have no aspirations to become manga 
superstars, several artists have used the comic 
markets to springboard into mainstream suc¬ 
cess. The best example is Clamp, which began 
as a circle of a dozen college women selling self- 
published work at comics markets in the Kansai region. Today, 
Clamp's members are manga rock stars; they have sold close to 
100 million books worldwide. 

Third, the anmoku no ryokai arrangement provides publishers 
with extremely cheap market research. To learn what's hot and 
what's not, a media company could spend lots of money commis¬ 
sioning polls and conducting focus groups. Or for a few bucks it 
could buy a Super Comic City catalog and spend two days watch¬ 
ing 96,000 of its best customers browse, gossip, and buy in real 


time. These settings often provide early warnings of the shifting 
fan Zeitgeist. For instance, a few years ago several circles that had 
been creating dojinshi for the series Prince of Tennis switched to 
Bleach , an indication that one title was falling out of favor and 
another was on the rise. "The publishers are seeing the market in 
action,” Ichikawa says. "They're seeing the successes and the fail¬ 
ures. They're seeing the trends.” 

Taking care of customers. Finding new talent. Getting free mar¬ 
ket research. That's a pretty potent trio of advantages for any busi¬ 
ness. Trouble is, to derive these advantages the manga industry 
must ignore the law. And this is where it gets weird. Unlike, say, an 
industrial company that might increase profits if it skirts environ¬ 
mental regulations imposed to safeguard the public interest, the 
manga industrial complex is ignoring a law designed 
to protect its own commercial interests. 

This odd situation exposes the conflict between 
what Stanford law professor (and wired contribu¬ 
tor) Lawrence Lessig calls the "read only” culture 
and the "read/write” culture. Intellectual property 
laws were crafted for a read-only culture. They 
prohibit me from running an issue of Captain 
America through a Xerox DocuColor machine and 
selling copies on the street. The moral and business 
logic of this sort of restriction is unassailable. By 
merely photocopying someone else's work, I'm not 
creating anything new. And my cheap reproduc¬ 
tions would be unfairly harming the commercial 
interests of Marvel Comics. 

But as Lessig and others have argued, and as the 
dojinshi markets amply confirm, that same copy¬ 
right regime can be inadequate, and even detri¬ 
mental, in a read/write 
culture. Amateur manga 
remixers aren't merely 
replicating someone 
else's work. They're cre¬ 
ating something origi¬ 
nal. And in doing so, they 
may well be helping, not 
hindering, the commer¬ 
cial interests of the copy¬ 
right holders. Yet they're 
treated no differently 
from me and my hypo¬ 
thetical Captain Amer¬ 
ica photocopies. The 
result is a misalignment 
between the emerging 
imperatives of smart business and the 
lagging sensibilities of old laws. 

How to bring matters into alignment, 
without undercutting the "read only” 
protections, has been a vexing issue 
for American music producers and 
music studios as well as platforms 
like YouTube. One possibility, of course, 
is to change f continued oh page zei 
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It's hard 
to imagine 
the US media 
industry 
ditching legal 
protections 
totapthe 
creativity 
of a super- 
empowered 
fan base. 



Instead of drill¬ 
ing themselves 
with vocabulary 
cards, American 
teenagers can 
now read War- 
craft Dragon Huni 
Psy-Comm, and 
Van Von Hunter, 
three manga titles 
published by test 
prep giant Kaplan 
and manga leader 
Tokyopop. Each 
graphic novel 
packs in 300 word: 
often found on 
the SAT and ACT. 











YOU'RE 
REAPING THE 
WRONG WAY! THIS IS 
THE ENP OF A /0-PASE 
MANSA. JAPANESE WRITINS 
REAPS FROM RIGHT TO LEFT, 
GO PASES ANP PANELS 
ARE SEQUENCE? IN WHAT 
SEEMS LIKE REVERSE 
ORPER TO WESTERN 
REAPERS. 


JUST FLIP 
T0 PACE IW ANP 
START REAPINS 
1 "SACKWARP 11 T0WARP 
THIS PACE! YOU'LL 
GOON GET THE 
HANS OF IT! 

















-X PPNALP PUCK AMP 
' MICKEY MPUSE HAVE \ 
EEEN REPLACEP SY 
PPRAEMPN* AMP POKEMON'. THIS 
1$ THE PPWER THAT JAPAN 
WIELPS. THESE ARE THE MEW 
CPMIC STARS OF ASIA. KIPS 
EVERYWHERE WANT TP LEARN 
JAPANESE SP THEY CAN REAP / 
X THESE EEFPRE THEY'RE / 
X^ TRANSLATEP! XV 


THE 

X INTERNATIPNAL X 
/ MANSA AWARP WAS \ 
/ PRESENTEP SY TARP ASP, \ 
/ A FPRMER FPREISN AFFAIRS 
f MINISTER KNPWN AS RPZEN 
ASP BECAUSE PF HIS LPVE FPR 
THE SPTH MANSA POZEti MA1PEN. 
LAST YEAR, ASP VISITEP THE 
SEEK-FRIENPLY AKIHAEARA 
\ PISTRICT PF TPKYP ANP SAVE/ 
\ A SPEECH AE0UT THE / 
\ IMPPRTANCE PF MANSA 
X ANPANIME. X 


if THE TIME-TRAVEUN© 
ROBOTIC CAT OF THE 
CLASSIC MAHSA BY 
FUJIKOF.FUJIO. 


THIS INTEREST IN JAPANESE POP CULTURE IN ITS RAW, 
UNFILTEREP FORM IS NEW. IN /0S5, FEW AMERICANS 
KNEW THAT ASTRO SOT CARTOONS WERE SASEP ON 
- MANSA- OR THAT THEY WEREN'T MAPE IN THE 
U.S.! NOW THE ASTRO SOY MANSA IS WIPELY 
/ AVAILASLE IN AMERICA, AS ARE MANY OF OSAMU 
W TEZUKA'S MORE "LITERARY" WORKS FOR APULTS. 




1/ WHAT U X’ 
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EXTENSIPN PF JAPAN'S SPFT 
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r IT'S NOT ALL SAP ^ 
MEWS FOR AMERICAN COMICS 
PUS LISHERS-THE MANGA E00M 
MAY HAVE SYPASSEP COMICS 
SPECIALTY SHOPS, SUT IT HAS 
0PENEP UP APPITIONAL SPACE IN 
E00KST0RES, HELPING TO SELL 
w AMERICAN GRAPHIC 
NOVELS! 


IN THE 

LAST SIX YEARS, ^ 

r manga has cone from 

SEINS ASOUT A THIRP OF THE 
$7S MILLION GRAPHIC-NOVEL 
INPUSTRY TO CLAIMING ALMOST 
TWO-THIRPS OF WHAT IS NOW A 
§*>*>0 MILLION MOVEMENT! AS 
HASSLER SAYS, "NOTHING- IN THE 
SO0KST0RE MARKET HAS SEEN 
k THAT SORT OF EVOLUTION IN , 
Rjk. SUCH A SHORT TIME." Ak 


MAMGA 


ALL OTHER 
GRAPHIC NOVELS 


X THESE X 

f SALES FIGURES \ 
INCLUPE"GLOGAL" 
MANGA CREATEP GY AN 
INCREASING NUMEER OF 
AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, 
\ ANP SOUTH KOREAN J 
\ ARTISTS. X 


eo\&c&. ICV2 

l?0B5 MOT MCI UPE OF 

comic or magazime$ 
LIKE eHOHBHJlMP. ZOOl 
MAMCA SALES ESTIMATE!?. 


ARTISTS AROUNP THE WORLP ARE CREATING WORKS 1NPLUENCEP 
$Y MANGA. IM tOOfy, THE U.S. MANGA PUBLISHER SEVEN SEAS 
ENTERTAINMENT ISSUEP TITLES THAT REPRESENT THE PINNACLE 
0p MANGA ASSIMILATION: IT ASKEP ITS WESTERN ARTISTS 
TO PRAW IN THE JAPANESE PORMAT, PROM RIGHT TO LEPTl 


0LOSAL MANGA 1$ INCREASINGLY WINNING NOTICE WITHIN JAPAN 
1TSELP. EAPLIEP THIS YEAR, AUSTRALIAN ARTIST MAPELEINE 
ROSCA'S STEAMPUNK-THEMEP TITLE, HOLLOW HlBLVe, WAS A 
RUNNER-UP PGR THE INTERNATIONAL MANGA AWARP, A NEW HONOR 
SPONSOREP SY THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 























































iX KURT 
f HASSLER, N 
FORMER GRAPHIC- 
NOVEL BUYER FOR 
WALPENBOOKS ANP 
BORPERS, PLAYEP 
A MAJOR ROLE IN 
V THE MANGA / 
X BOOM. X 


;! X THE TAHKOSOH- X 
Y LIKE PAPFRSACK FORMAT, X 
THE LOWER PRICE, HASSLER'S 
EHCOURASEMEHT, THE SROWIHS 
FAMILIARITY WITH JAPAHESE 
STYLES ... ALL OF THESE FACTORS 
COMSIMEP TO MAKE TOKYOPOP'S 
UHFLOPPEP MAHSA A SMASHIHS 
SUCCESS. SOON, MAHSA HAP / 
X ITS OWM AISLE IH MAHY / 
ig X-- STORES. X^ 


X AT THE TIME, \ 
/ THERE WERE MAYEE 
' 10 OR to SRAPHIC HOVELS 
IH EOOKSTORES. SOME 
PUELISHERS WERE UHEASY 
AEOUT RISHT-TO-LEFT 
PASIHS. I WAS IH A POSITION 
TO SAY, "IF YOU MAKE THIS 
CHAHSE, WALPEHEOOKS 
V WILL SUPPORT WHAT / 
X YOU'RE POIHS." X 




X SOOH, MORE X|| 
/ THAH A POZEH MAHSA \ 
r PUELISHERS WERE 
COMPETIHS TO WOO REAPERS 
IH THE EOOMIHS EOOKSTORE 
MARKET. RAHPOM HOUSE 
, LATER JUMPEP IH WITH A > 
\ HEW IMPRIHT, PEL REY / 
V MAHSA. X 


AS SALES OF MANGA ROSE, GALES OF COMIC BOOKS 
PLUMMETEP. HUNPREPG OF PAGES OF MANGA COULP EE 
HAP FOR WHILE MOST 52-PAGE AMERICAN COMICS 
COST #5. IN LATE ZWZ, VIZ STARTEP PUBLISHING AN 
UNFLOPPEP ENGLISH VERSION OF THE JAPANESE 
MAGAZINE SHONEN JUMP, OFFERING NEARLY SW PAGES 
FOR THROUGH BIG-BOX STORES. ITS CURRENT 
MONTHLY CIRCULATION IS 1fi0,000. THE AMAZIH6 
0HIPER-MAH SELLS ONLY 100,000. 




























































THE BIGGEST 
JAPANESE 
CULTURAL EXPORT 
OF THE '90S WAS 
POK&MOti. 


€/Jy^ NINTENPO 

MILKEP THE LUCRATIVE Xrf 1 
/ POKEMON PHENOMENON \ 

‘ BRILLIANTLY. TOY STORES ANP N 
VIPEOGAME SHOPS ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY STOCKEP THE 
MONSTROUSLY POPULAR GAMEBOY 
TITLE, ALONG WITH TIE-IN 
MERCHANPISE LINE 
\ COLLECTIBLE CARP 
\ GAMES, TOYS, ANIME, A 
\ ANP MANGA. y Jh 


1M LATE '98, POKEMON HELPEP MANGA 
TO BUST PUT OF THE COMICS SHOP 
GHETTO. THE MANSA SPINOFFS OF 
THE FRANCHISE SOLP MILLIONS OF 
COPIES, MOSTLY THROUGH OUTLETS 
LIKE TOYS "R" US, ANP FOR THE FIRST 
TIME A MANSA WAS THE BEST-SELLING 
COMIC FRANCHISE IN AMERICA. 


MANSA PUBLISHERS HAP TRIEP 
MAINSTREAM PISTRIBUTION 
BEFORE BUT WITH NO SUCCESS. 
AFTER THE FAILURE OF 
THEIR TITLE MIXXZIHB, MIXX 
ENTERTAINMENT EXECUTIVES 
MOVEP EVEN FURTHER AWAY FROM 
COMICS. FIRST, THEY CHANSEP 
THEIR NAME TO TOKYOPOP. 


•y TOKYOPOP V 
' GOT OUT OF > 
THE NEWSSTANP 
BUSINESS ENTIRELY. 
THEN CEO STUART LEVY 
MAPE A PECISION THAT 
FOREVER CHANGEP THE 
AMERICAN MANGA 
V INPUSTRY. y 


::: y in april wot, na 

• •/ TOKYOPOP SHIPPEP 
:/ A NEW LINE OF MANGA 
/ IN PAPERBACK FORM TO 
/ MAINSTREAM BOOKSTORES. 

THE PAGES OF THESE GRAPHIC 
l NOVELS WEREN'T FLOPPEP, ANP 
\ THE SOUNP EFFECTS WEREN'T 
1 TRANSLATE?. THE COMPANY 
\ TOUTEP THIS "UNFILTEREP" / 
rA APPROACH AS A /j 
. V SELLING POINT. yM 

x'xyC_ 


iy MAGAZINE Xy 
/ PISTRIBUTION IN X 
AMERICA ABSOLUTELY \ 
SUCKEP. WALPENBOOKS IN THE 
MALLS, THE BIG BOXES ... THOSE 
WERE WHERE PEOPLE WENT. OUR 
LICENSOR, SHUEISHA, REALLY, 
~ REALLY WANTEP US TO 

. \ RELEASE UNFLOPPEP 

' ) VERSIONS OF ITS TITLES IN 

I THE U.S. WE PECIPEP TO A 
' \ BET THE FARM 

L on it. 
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THE SIMPLER TRANSLATION PROCESS MEANT QUICKER 
ANP CHEAPER PROPUCTION (PAY RATES FOR MANSA 
LETTERERS WOULP PROP PRECIPITOUSLY). PAPERBACKS 
IN TOKYOPOP'S NEW LINE SOLP FOR $10, SEVERAL 
POLLARS LESS THAN WHAT MOST PUBLISHERS CHARSEP. 
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/ Viz STARTEP xy 
/ PUELISHINS THE PPA&OM ' N 
SALL Z MANSAIN /SS£. AT THE 
SEHEST PF CREATOR AKIRA 
TPRIYAMA, THE MANSA WAS MPT 
FLPPPEP. KIPS HAP TP REAP IT IM 
ITS PRISINAL RISHT-TP-LEFT , 
V SEQUENCE IF THEY WAMTEP > 
X. THEIR ACTIPM FIX. >fli 


IN /SSG, AMERICAN TV WELCOME? 
ANOTHER SMASH HIT ANIME, 
CALLEP PRAGOW PALL Z- A 
SHONEN KUNG FU SLUGFEST 
PELOVEP PY TWEEN SOYS. EVEN 
IF YOU WEREN'T A FAN OF THE 
SHOW, YOU'VE FROPAPLY SEEN 
THE HALLOWEEN COSTUMES. 


TORIYAMA, LIKE MANY MANSA ARTISTS, HATEP 
FLOPPINS. IT MAPE ALL THE CHARACTERS LOOK 
LEFT-HANPEP ANP AS THOUSH THEY WERE 
WEARINS THEIR KIMONOS PACKWARP! THINK OF 
A MOVIE PIRECTOR WHO POESN'T WANT THEIR 
WIPESCREEN EPIC REFORMATTEP FOR A SQUARE 
TV SCREEN. THE ORIGINAL PUBLISHER OF PRAGOW 
GALL Z, SHUEISHA, FELT THE SAME WAY. 


SHUEISHA PUBLISHES 
WEEKLY EHOUEH JUMP, 
WHICH HAS A CIRCULATION 
Of i MULISH IM JAPAN. 


Z' «/s,K 

OF TROY" IS 
THE FOUNPER OF 
THE SCANLATION 
SITE CALLEP 
TORIYAMA'S 
iv WORLP. , 


_X IN THE MIP-'POS, X; 
/ MPRE AMP MPRE MANSA \ 
' FANS WERE PPINS THEIR 5 
PWN TRANSLATIPNS AMP 
SCAMS AMP TRAPINS THEM PVER 
IRC, THEM LATER CM THE WEE. 
THEY PIPM'T FLOP THE FACES 
BECAUSE IT WAS EASIER MPT 
TP (ANP REAPING IT IN THE J 
\ PRIGINAL FPRMAT WAS A / 
X. EAPGE PF HPMPR). X 


THE UNFLOPPEP PRAGOW PALL Z SOLP 
SURPRISINGLY WELL. AT THE TIME, IT 
WAS HARP TO FINP UNFLOPPEP MANGA 
IN ENGLISH ... UNLESS YOU KNEW WHERE 
TO LOOK. MANY POPULAR TITLES WERE 
PEING TRANSLATEP ANP PISSEMINATEP 
ILLEGALLY PY PIY "SCANLATION" GROUPS. 


I HAP MP SKILLS WITH 
W IMASE EPITINS PR WEE ^ 
PESISM ... I JUST USEP MS PAINT 
AMP A GEPCITIES SITE. I PUT UP 
ASPUT 10 CHAPTERS PF KIMMIKUVAM 
CULTIVATE VUeCLE) AMP GPT A FEW 
HITS AMP SPME MICE EMAILS. WHEN I 
STARTEP PPING CURRENT SERIES 
l. LIKE MAPUTO AMP HIKAPU MO 

&V &0, THE SITE EXPLPPEP! A 
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La-test -titles 

lOVF Hin& 


IM FIVE YEARS, THE FRONT PASE 
OP TORIYAMAWORLP.COM HAS 
RECEIVEP ZP MILLION HITS! 
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SNOJO (GIRLS') MANGA FOCUSES ON ROMANCE ANP 
RELATIONSHIPS. IT HAS NO EQUIVALENT IN AMERICAN COMICS. 
THE ART IS FULL OF ABSTRACT IMAGERY, FLOWER PATTERNS, 
ANP FULL-PAGE CLOSE-UFS OF CHARACTERS WITH HUGE EYES 
.—<--v THAT GRIM WITH EMOTION. , 


/ HOWEVER, \ 
MANSA 
WASN'T JUST 
SRISLY ACTION 
ANP EXPLICIT 
SEX. CASE IN 
POINT-. TITLES 
5\V AIMEP AT , 

* Vlsirls. A 


CONVERSELY, SNONEN (” 

CSOYS') MANGA INVOLVES v . ■. C 

NONSTOP ACTION, 

SHOUTING, ANP GRATUITOUS PEEKS UP GIRLS' PRESSES. 
MOST OF WHAT CAME TO AMERICA WAS EITHER SHONEN 
OR THE PARKER, MORE EXPLICIT SEINEN CMEN'S) MANGA. 


K r SAILOR MOON, 

Y A POPULAR TITLE ^ 
ASOUT A KICK-ASS 

ELONP SUPERHEROINE 
IN A SHORT SKIRT, WAS 
A MAJOR HIT IN JAPAN. 
THE ANIME CAME TO 
AMERICAN TV IN /OSS, 
SIVINS MANY U.S. SIRLS 

V THEIR FIRST TASTE / 

OF SHOJO. / 


SAILOR MOON PROVEP THERE 
WAS A SOLIP AMERICAN FEMALE 
AUPIENCE FOR MANGA. ONE SIGN WAS 
THE GROWTH OF COSPLAY-FANS 
PRESSING UP AS THEIR FAVORITE 
CHARACTERS AT INCREASINGLY 
COMMON ANIME CONVENTIONS. 


IN mi, THE SAILOR MOON 
MANGA WAS TRANSLATEP IN 
A U.S. PERIOPICAL CALLEP 
M1XXZMB, WHICH OFFEREP 
SERIALIZEP SLACK-ANP-WHITE 
STORIES CLOSER IN FORMAT 
TO A JAPANESE MANGA THAN A 
U.S. COMIC. THE COMPANY, MIXX 
ENTERTAINMENT, PIPN'T MARKET 
ITS PROPUCTS AS COMICS: 

IT PUSSEP THEM MOTIONLESS 
PICTURE ENTERTAINMENT. 


•X MAMY OF THE \ 
/ POPULAR IMPORTS \ 
1 IN THE 'SOS WERE 
ROMANCES ANP TENPER 
SITCOMS, NOT JUST 
NINJAS SATTLINS 
, CYSORSS. THEY . 
k APPEALEP TO SOTH / 
v\. SENPERS. / 






































































||F MANSA WAS X| 
V LANSUISHINS IN THE U. 

9 s., put Ame- Japanese 

CARTOONS-CAME TO THE 
RESCUE. IN THE '0<?S, OLPER 
TEEMS PISCOVEREP PIRECT- 
TO-VIPEO ANIME TITLES WITH 
. MORE SEX AMP VIOLENCE . 
\ THAN STAMPARP TV /- 
\ FARE. X' 


SUPPENLY, JAPANESE POP 
CULTURE WAS SEEN AS 
SRITTY ANP APULT. ANIME 
TITLES LIKE AKIRA ANP 
BATTLE ANGEL HELPEP 
PEFINE CYBERPUNK IN THE 
MINPS OF WESTERNERS, 
ANP U.S, MANSA PUBLISHERS 
FOLLOWEP THE MONEY, 
TRANSLATING THE ORIGINAL 
COMICS THAT THESE 
POPULAR ANIME PROPERTIES 
WERE BASEP ON. 


SHOST IN THE SHELL, 
#1 ON B1LLS0ARP 
VIP6 0 CHARTS, 

ausust mo. 


JAPANESE GAMES 
CONTINUEP TO SELL WELL 
IN AMERICA, TOO. MANGA 
VERSIONS OF MANY 
POPULAR TITLES LIKE 
STREET FIGHTER II AW 
SOPER MARIO BROS. SOON 
ARRIVEP IN THE STATES. 


L—X" IM AMERICA, "MANSA" 

BECAME A SUZZWORP THAT \ 

/ COMJUREP UP IMASES OF POSTMUCLEAR \ 
' PYSTOPIAS, KINETIC VIOLENCE, SIZARRE 
SEX, MUTANTS, CYSORSS, HORNY TENTACLE 
SEASTS—OR EIZARRE SEX INVOLVING MUTANTS 
ANP CYSORSS ANP HORNY TENTACLE LEASTS. 

KITSCHY ATTEMPTS TO IMITATE THE STYLE 
k PROVEP POPULAR IN THE U.S., PUT SALES / 
\ OF AUTHENTIC MANSA X 

v N X WERE FLAT. 
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X THE FIRST 
M /BLOCKBUSTER MANSA IN \ 

P /AMERICA WAS THE SAMURAI \ 

Y ACTION TITLE LONE WOLF MP 
CUP, WITH NEW COVERS PRAWN 

BY COMICS OENIUS FRANK 
MILLER (SIN CITY, TEE PAR/C 
NI&HT RETURNS). IT SOLP 190,889 
COPIES A MONTH. THIS WAS IN 

V /S07, WHEN A HIT TITLE LIKE / 

\ N-MEN MOVEP /s 

K COPIES EACH ^ 

_LN^_ MONTH. _-<> 






AT THE SAME TIME, SHOGAKUKAN, ONE OF JAPAN'S 
LARGEST PUBLISHERS, OPENEP A SAN FRANCISCO 
BRANCH CALLEP VIZ ANP PUT OUT HITS UIKE MAI 
THE PSYCHIC ClfZL ANP THE LESEHP OF KAMOl 
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VIZ PRESIPENT SEIJI HORIBUCHI WAS AN EXPAT 
HIPPIE WHO HAP MOVEP TO THE SAY AREA IN 
THE /070S. HE KNEW VIZ'S CFO, SATORU FUJII, 
FROM THEIR COLLEGE FOLK-SONS CLUE IN JAPAN. 


HORIBUCHI 
EXPLAINS THE 
CHALLENGES 
VIZ FACEP. 


ONE \ 
v CONCESSION \ 

MAPE TO WESTERN S 
SENSIBILITIES WAS 
"FLOPPING." IN ORPER TO 
REAP LEFT TO RICHT, PACES 
HAP TO BE REVERSEP 
HORIZONTALLY-AN ARPUOUS 
PROCESS IN THE PAYS 
V BEFORE SCANNERS ANP / 
\ PHOTOSHOP. / 


f X WE HAP TO "EPUCATE" Nk 
/ AMERICANS IN HOW TO REAP ' 
MANGA, ALMOST AS THOUGH 
WE WERE TEACHING THEM TO 
USE CHOPSTICKS. ANOTHER 
PROBLEM: TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULP 
WE MAKE MANGA CONFORM TO THE 
AMERICAN COMICS STYLE? MANGA 

V ARE BOUNP ON THE RIGHT, 

V NOT THE LEFT. X 


X TO MAKE MANCA \ 
/ PALATABLE TO \ 
^WESTERNERS, VIZ ANP ITS 
RIVALS TRIEP OTHER 
TRICKS, LIKE APPINC COLOR. 
BUT IN THE EARLY '00S, THE 
AMERICAN COMICS ^ 
MARKET COLLAPSEP, /M 
\ TAKINC MANCA IZk 0 * 
\ POWN WITH IT. 


SOUNP EFFECTS MIXEP INTO THE PANELS PLAY A MAJOR ROLE IN MANGA. AMERICAN EPITORS 
HAP TO PAINSTAKINGLY TRIM THESE OUT ANP REPLACE THE STRIKING JAPANESE ONOMATOPOEIA 
WITH ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS , LIKE WHAM! ANP POW! _ . \ 
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W INI JAPAN! ARE OFTEN! ^ 
f AMAZEP BY THE VITALITY 
OF COMICS CULTURE: A 
JAPANESE BUSINESSMAN SITS 
ON A TRAIN WITH HIS NOSE 
BURIEP IN A CHILPREN'S 
. COMIC BOOK. THAT SAME f 
k COMIC MIGHT SELL l 

Mk z.s million copies Jk 

Riv A WEEK. 


; • 


SNOT 

BUBBLE. 


ellipses 


IN THE LATE '0OS, ^ 

TRANSLATEP MANGA 
SERIES BEGAN SHOWING UP IN 
THE U.S. THEY WERE STILL 
VIRTUALLY INVISIBLE TO THE 
MAINSTREAM, APPEARING 
v ONLY IN COMICS SHOPS. > 


X by Pr&tenk t,Schott 
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ILLUSTRATIONS MIXEP WITH TEXT HAVE A 
RICH HISTORY IN JAPAN. TV WAS SLOW TO 
ARRIVE IN THE COUNTRY AFTER WWII, ANP 
MANGA SOON BECAME THE MOST POPULAR 
FORM OF ENTERTAINMENT. OSAMU TEZUKA, 
THE CREATOR OF TST5UWAN ATOM WHO IS 
OFTEN CALLEP "THE SOP OF MANGA," HELPEP 
POPULARIZE THE MEPIUM IN THE LATE '40S 
WITH PYNAMIC STORIES ANP AN ART STYLE 
INFLUENCEP BY WALT PISNEY CHARACTERS. 


MANGA STORIES ARE 
USUALLY SERIALIZEP IN 
MAGAZINES, WHICH ARE 
PRINTEP IN BLACK ANP WHITE TO 
KEEP COSTS POWN. JAPAN'S SMALL 
SIZE ANP PENSE POPULATION 
MAKES PISTRIBUTING THESE 
PHONEBOOK-SIZEP 
PERIOPICALS EASY. 


EPIC STORY LINES, REVERSEP PACES, 
BLACK-ANP-WHITE ART ... THESE WERE 
NOT THE SORT OF COMICS THAT 
AMERICANS WERE USEP TO! IN APPITION, 
MANGA HAP PEVELOPEP ITS OWN PISTINCT 
SYSTEM OF ICONS ANP VISUAL 
SHORTHANP THAT WAS GUARANTEEP TO 
FLUMMOX FOREIGNERS. 


B1Q 

EYES 


NOSE 

BLEED 


AFTFP 

APPEARING IN 
MAGAZINES, MOST 
POPULAR MANGA TITLES 
ARE REPRINTEP IN 
PAPERBACKS CALLEP 
TANKO&ON. SOME STORIES j 
RUN FOR PECAPES- / 
^TOTALING THOUSANPS/ 
OF PAGES. 


FOR MANY AMERICANS, 
FREPERIK SCHOPT'S 
i0g>i BOOK MAN&A! 

man&a! provipep an 

INTROPUCTION TO THE 
MEPIUM, OUTL.ININS A 
ROBUST ART FORM THAT 
RANSEP FROM SOAR 
OPERAS TO SPORTS 
STORIES, FROM 
HISH ART TO 
FORNOSRAPHY. 

























































































•X TETEUWAN N 

ATOM (MI&HTY 
ATOM ) WAS THE FIRST 
WEEKLY CARTOON MAPE 
FPR JAPANESE TV. IT WAS 
LICENSE? ANP REPUBBEP 
FOR THE AMERICAN 
MARKET AS A6TR0 50Y 
\ THE SAME YEAR IT 
>V WAS MAPE. // 


A BENEVOLENT ATOMIC-POWEREP 
ROBOT, ASTRO BOY WAS ONE OF 
MANY EASTERN EXPORTS. FOR 
dO YEARS, AMERICANS HAVE LOVEP 
JAPANESE POP CULTURE... 


1960's mmm 


sT1980s 


FROM MONSTER 
MOVIES LIKE 
GOVZllU\... 


PON'T FORSET THE 
MISHTY MORPHIN' 
POWER RANGERS! 


FAST-FORWARP TO 1>007 " 

ANP MANSA IS THE HOTTEST TRENP 
IN AMERICAN PUBLISHING. MOST 
BOOKSTORES ANP LIBRARIES ARE 
CROWPEP WITH MANGA-HUNGRY KIPS, 
WHAT CHANSEP-ANP WHY PIP IT 
V. TAKE SO LONS? 


&HIMA TTA! WHAT 
POES SPIPER-MAN 
HAVE THAT I PON'T? 


BUT PESPITE ITS APPETITE FOR JAPANESE 
MOVIES ANP SHOWS ANP TOYS, THE WEST 
HAS LONS BEEN RESISTANT TO JAPANESE 
COMICS, KNOWN AS MANGA. ASTRO BOY 
WAS A HIT ON AMERICAN TV IN mi, BUT 
THE MANSA THAT THE SHOW WAS BASEP ON 
PIPN'T APPEAR IN ENSLISH UNTIL 2002! 
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... PLUS INTRICATE 

... to vipeccames 

... ANP TV SHOWS 

TOYS LIKE VOLTRON 

LIKE PAG-MAN ANP 

LIKE SPEEP RACER 1 

ANP TRANSFORMERS. 

SPACE INVAPEPS... 

ANP &IGMTOR... 
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tailgate of a pickup. Her massive bone structure 
supports an udder the size of a beer keg, capable 
of producing more than 15 gallons of milk a day. 

I sip: The milk tastes crisp and creamy, almost 
velvety—probably because it's fresh and raw. I dunk 
a cookie, and it gets soggy fast; when I bite into it, 
it feels like a chocolate milk shake on my palate. 

Schauf tips her own glass to her lips, chugs it in two 
big gulps, and sighs loudly. 

"You don't have to drink all that if you don't want 
to,'' she says. But I do. Mandy2 has outdone herself. 

Her milk is delicious. There's no reason it shouldn't 
be, but I'm surprised. 

That's because Mandy2 is a clone. She was con¬ 
ceived in a laboratory seven years ago and purchased 
last summer from a farmer in Illinois. Because cream¬ 
eries were creeped out by her mad-science heritage, 

Indianhead was able to pick her up on the cheap for 
$2,800—about $1,000 less than a non-clone adult 
cow of the same age (calves cost much more—older 
animals depreciate like cars). 

The Schaufs have owned Indianhead for 26 years. 

They aren't afraid of science, and they know a bit 
about cloning. In the mid-'90s, Indianhead was 
a leader in the Wisconsin dairy industry, relying 
heavily on a Holstein named Blackrose. She—and 
her daughters—could churn out huge volumes of 
milk, rich in protein and butterfat. By 1999, when 
Blackrose was nearing retirement, the Schaufs had 
heard about Infigen, a now-defunct cloning company 
with a too-good-to-be-true sales pitch. Using just a 
pinky-nail-sized chunk of animal skin and a process 
called somatic-cell nuclear transfer, Infigen would 
replicate your favorite cow or pig. 

Karyn's husband, Bob, had concerns about play¬ 
ing Creator, but he reconciled them beneath the 8-foot-tall cross 
affixed to their barn. "God gave man dominion over animals," Bob 
says. As for Blackrose: "She was getting old and we wanted to keep 
the factory going. Sometimes you never get one quite as good as 
the old lady.” The Schaufs corralled two more farmers as investors, 
and in 2001 each received a Blackrose duplicate. Indianhead had a 
new mascot: BlackroseS. 

For several years, the Schaufs sold milk from BlackroseS's off¬ 
spring-conceived via artificial insemination but having the tra¬ 
ditional number of parents, two, and possessed of the same talent 
for butterfat as the original Blackrose. But in April of this year, the 
local creamery that processed that milk into cheese for distribu¬ 
tion throughout the upper Midwest dropped Indianhead. Another 
client had complained about the "clone farm." 

The problem is that the FDA never actually approved the intro¬ 
duction of meat or milk from clones or their offspring into the 
human food chain. In 2002 the National Academy of Sciences issued 



a report saying clone meat was safe, and in December 2006 the 
FDA called duplicate animals and their offspring "as safe to eat as 
food from conventionally bred animals." But the agency contin¬ 
ued to ask producers to keep clones and their offspring out of the 
market. You can make 'em and you can milk 'em. You can sell them 
to other ranchers, and you can even eat 'em, if you want. But the 
FDA really, really doesn't want them in supermarkets—and typi¬ 
cally, the industry does what the FDA wants. 

In 2006, Stephen Sundlof, director of the FDA Center for Veteri¬ 
nary Medicine, told The Washington Post that approval could come 
by the end of 2007. But the agency has since backed off that time¬ 
line. "The FDA is in the process of updating the risk assessment and 
reviewing the public comments," spokesperson Laura Alvey says. 
"There is no estimated timeframe on when this will be finished." 

Clones were supposed to revolutionize breeding methods, taking 
the guesswork out of animal husbandly and ushering in a new era of 
plentiful, delicious steak and bacon. The availability of genetically 
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The milk tastes crisp and 
creamy, almost velvety. 

I dunk a cookie, and it gets soggy 
fast; when I bite into it, it 
feels like a chocolate milk shake 
on my palate. 


« MILK FROM MANOY2, A CLONED DAIRY COW 


identical copies of animals would upend the econom¬ 
ics of ranching, edging out the old model based on 
selective breeding and artificial insemination. But 
consumers can't get past a visceral revulsion at eat¬ 
ing clones or the offspring of clones, or even drink¬ 
ing their milk. Part of the FDA's foot-dragging can 
probably be chalked up to the more than 145,000 
public comments the agency has received opposing 
the sale of clone meat. Meanwhile, health problems 
continue to plague the clones themselves. 

The farmers who bet on that world of wonder- 
meat have seen their custom-built workforce black¬ 
listed and their financial hopes turn to gristle. Tired 
of waiting for the future, many are throwing up their 
hands, grabbing a fork, and eating their profits. 

On the day I visit Indianhead, the Schaufs' 17- 
year-old son, Jacob, is showing a red cow named 
Rvnge Fire, a granddaughter of Blackrose3, at a 
local 4-H event in the nearby town of Rice Lake. A 
win here would add to the dairy's cachet—and to 
Rvnge Fire's potential price at auction. Born later than some com¬ 
petitors in her class, Rvnge Fire looks small, like a station wagon 
parked between SUVs. But despite defecating in front of judge 
Peter Coyne, she wins the first-place blue ribbon. Coyne grabs a 
microphone, gushing that Rvnge Fire is "extremely angular all the 
way through," with "strong posturing" and "a good set of feet." 
"She places well above the rest of the class," he tells the rows of 
wrinkled farmers lining the bleachers. 

After the show, I tell Coyne about Rvnge Fire's pedigree. 

"I had no clue who the calf was," he says. He pauses for a moment. 
"I would say that the uniqueness would add value to it." 

But who would buy her if they couldn't sell the milk? 

Coyne is a polite man, and etiquette in this part of the world says 
you don't criticize what someone else does with their own time and 
money. "I do believe there's beginning to be a shift," he says finally. 
"But it costs an awful lot to clone cows, and with the moratorium... 
A number of dairymen are still unsure that it makes sense." 


Don Coover watches his assistant toss the last of his 

clone-offspring T-bones onto the barbecue. We're standing on the 
sidewalk in front of his semen-shipping business, SEK Genetics, a 
pitched-roof office building amid a patchwork of fields near Gales¬ 
burg, Kansas. Coover is dressed in denim and wears a dusty ball cap 
that says genetic horizons!— the original name ofhis company. 
He doesn't cook out much: The words "Wash Me" were long ago 
smeared into the oil on the grill lid and have refilled with dust. 

As the steaks pop and spit, Coover explains the sperm business: 
Ranchers don't care about animals, per se. They care about traits. 
Lots of meat on the bone, high butterfat content in the milk, resis¬ 
tance to disease—these are all desirable traits. And the way you 
get more animals with better traits is breeding together the good 
ones you already have. 

Trouble is, cattle are hard to move around. They're heavy and 
stupid. But genetic material comes in a simple package, and it's 
reasonably easy to get if you have a strong stomach and own a fake 
cow vagina or an electric prod sized to fit up a bull's anus. 

What's not easy is keeping semen fresh. In the early 20th century, 
ranchers and businessmen tried everything—they packed it in dry 
ice and alcohol, they rushed samples to their destinations by tossing 
them out of airplanes in parachute-equipped boxes. None of it worked 
very well. But in the 1950s, the first modern sperm banks arose, and 
cryopreservation of semen using liquid nitrogen made it transport¬ 
able. Researchers developed assisted reproductive technologies like 
artificial insemination, multiple ovulation, and embryo transfer to 
customize herds in a matter of years, not generations. 

The birth of Dolly, the first cloned mammal, in 1996 made all 
that seem almost quaint. Instead of gambling on the genetic shuf¬ 
fle that happens when you cross two animals, you could just grab 
a cell from a moneymaker, scoop out the nucleus, and implant that 
genetic core into an egg from a donor cow. Give the egg a shock to 
trick it into thinking it's just been fertilized, and bang—you have 
a twin. By the late 1990s, farmers were banking cell lines, waiting 
for the right time to resurrect their animals. 

Coover, who wears a West Point class ring emblazoned with a 
caduceus (he's trained as a vet), bought SEK Genetics from a neigh- 
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A CLONED DAIRY COW AT INDIANHEAD HOLSTEINS » 


bor in 1995. Six years later, Coover found an Oklahoma rancher with 
a durable, all-black Chianina show bull named Full Flush. In return 
for $35,000, Coover got part interest in five clones of Full Flush—or, 
more specifically, exclusive rights to sell their semen. Agriculture 
students came from as far away as Texas A&M to see the little clone 
herd that industry magazines called the Dream Team. 

When the meat is done cooking, Coover and I each slide a steak 
onto our paper plates and head into the office to sample it. My inch- 
thick slab is an unpalatable cadaver-gray. I have to saw gingerly 
to avoid snapping my plastic utensils. I make two perpendicular 
incisions in the meat. When it seems loose enough, I pinch a small 
chunk between my fingers and start twisting in circles to get it loose. 
I pop a morsel into my mouth and immediately regret it—it tastes 
spongy and stale. I try not to gag. 

Coover moves his plate from the table to his lap for more torque. 
“I can't even cut this," he grumbles to himself. Prying loose a wedge, 
he bites into it and winces. 

"This is terrible," he says matter-of-factly. He chuckles. "Now I 
know why they were still in the freezer." 

I ask if the taste and texture are functions of the meat being 
from a clone. He checks a date on the label: The meat was frozen 


development at ViaGen, another cloning company. "The likelihood 
that anyone could credibly say 'Our animals are not descended 
from clones' is zero." 

The reason cloning makes economic sense isn't that ranchers 
will sell the actual clones for food. The idea is to sell their offspring. 
Artificial insemination and semen-shipping have made breeding 
for optimum genetics a highly profitable business. The owner of 
a champion bull can charge top dollar for its breeding services or 
its descendants. Eventually, of course, that animal will get too old 
to reproduce. But if you clone it, you can keep that revenue stream 
open. Clones can be bred just like their progenitors, spreading those 
popular qualities further into the gene pool. 'Tail of the value of clon¬ 
ing is that you're buying something with unique genetic potential. 
It's almost like brand identity," says John Lawrence, an extension 
livestock economist at Iowa State University. "In many regards it's 
less risky, because you can say you have a proven animal." 

Today, it costs about $1,500 to raise a naturally conceived dairy 
heifer from conception to breeding age; it costs roughly $17,000 
to clone a cow. The figures are about $200 versus $4,000 for hogs. 
(The price drops if you make multiple copies.) But with natural 
or assisted reproduction, roughly 5 to 10 percent of all females 



After the National Academy of Sciences report in 2002, Coover 
started selling his own Full Flush progeny to meatpacking plants and 
hawking clone sperm to a network of undaunted farmers. He calls the 
idea that the resulting meat might be unsafe to eat "total bullshit." 

"The FDA has never made a decision, but that's because of poli¬ 
tics, not science," he says. Besides, keeping clone offspring out of 
the food chain is "impossible to police." 

Other cloners are chafing against the FDA's inaction. Farm-tech 
company Cyagra sent its clients clone-meat summer sausage as 
a gift. And two years ago, the company took beef left over from 
11 clones created for the FDA's risk assessment study and served it 
to employees. "If you believe in the technology and you believe it's 
safe, then there's nothing wrong with eating the meat. Second, it 
just seemed like a huge waste to have it all destroyed," says Steve 
Mower, Cyagra's director of marketing. 

Like it or not, guys like Don Coover have already turned meat- 
eaters into a test market for the safety of cloned meat. "It's inevi¬ 
table that there are large numbers of clone progeny in the food 
supply," says Blake Russell, vice president of sales and business 


feed conversion, growth rate, survivability, and meat quality," 
says Russell of ViaGen. "So a $3,000 investment in cloning can 
create $24,000 in added value per year." 

Coover is trying to make the math even more favorable for cattle 
ranchers by turning cloning into a DIY affair. After lunch, I sit shot¬ 
gun in his boxy 1994 Chevy pickup as he plows through waist-high 
prairie grass about 15 miles from his office. The truck has a large, 
hydrant-shaped feed dispenser mounted on the bed. He doesn't 
like AC, so our windows are down, filling the cab with hot wind 
and dust. Coover spots about 25 crossbred Angus cattle grazing 
beneath a tree on a distant ridge and blares his horn. 

He slams on his brakes and whips the truck around. "It's the 
boss! It's the boss!" he shouts, waving his arms maniacally to get 
the animals' attention. He checks his rearview mirror—the herd 
spots the dispenser and makes the connection: Dinner is served! 
They stampede. Coover accelerates, and we bounce across the 
field at 5 miles per hour, lurching toward a gated pasture about 
200 yards away. 

Coover leads the herd into the pasture and pulls up beside a long. 
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My fist-sized 

chop is glazed in a sugary, thick- 
as-molasses marinade. 

It tastes better than anything 
I’ve had at a restaurant—moist, 
succulent, and wonderfully 
tender. 


A CLONE-OFFSPRING PORK CHOP FROM EARNHART HAMPS » 


narrow feed trough set between a toolshed and a couple of rusted 
grain bins. Hopping out of the truck, he angles the slide of the dis¬ 
penser outward, moving fast to avoid being crushed by the cattle. 
An animal groans, unleashing a loud, steady stream of urine. Coover 
gets back into the cab, hits a switch on his dashboard, and drives 
forward slowly as feed pours out of the hopper. 

This has been more than just a ranch chore. Coover is looking 
for some old friends: his last surviving descendants of Full Flush 
clones. Their bodies are huge, raised high off the ground to sup¬ 
port maximum meat yield. It's an obsolete body type—ranchers 
today want shorter, stockier cows that require less feed. So Coover 
has repurposed the clone offspring into surrogate moms. He paid 
$12,000 for 60 embryos cloned from cattle around the country, 
shipped overnight from Cyagra. He implanted them himself—it 
helps to be a vet—with the hope of slashing the sticker price of cow 
copies to about $3,000 a pop. That's right: Coover has implanted 
clone embryos into the offspring of other clones. It's hard to imag¬ 
ine what the animals' pedigree chart will look like. 

Coover reaches out and gruffly pats one of his man-made cows 
on the muzzle. She munches feed, drooling slightly. Both eyes roll 
upward to get a good look at him. She has a yellow ear tag for iden¬ 
tification, but he doesn't check it. They all look pretty much alike to 
me, and I ask Coover how he knows he's got the right cow. 

"She's just a good cow," he says. “She looks different. She's an 
individual." 

Second-generation pig farmer Steve Earnhart is con¬ 
vinced that clone-derived meat tastes different only if you know 
about its heritage. So he's toned my introduction to clone-offspring 
bacon into a blind taste test. 

The timer dings on his microwave. Earnhart pulls out a plate 
with four strips divided into two courses. On the right side lie two 
fat ribbons of meat. On the left, two strips that look more charred 
and have curled up like question marks. One side is cut from the 
offspring of a clone; the other isn't. 

When I pick them up, the strips on the right bend limply, look¬ 
ing like flat, translucent alien fingers. They're obviously under¬ 


cooked. My first bite squeaks greasily between my 
teeth with overpowering notes of wax and salt. The 
curled batch, though, crunches reassuringly, exud¬ 
ing a familiar smoky flavor that grows stronger and 
heartier the longer I chew. 

I point to the alien fingers. “That's the clone." 

Earnhart shakes his head. “It was the other one," 
he says in a clipped drawl. “Only difference you taste 
is the cut of the meat." 

A burly guy in a plaid shirt and Dickies, Earnhart 
runs Earnhart Hamps, a 150-sow breeding operation in 
Albion, Indiana. He sends 1,500 hogs—about 270,000 
pounds of meat—to market every year. Earnhart is 
unique among clone-pig farmers simply because 
he's still in business. Sows can reproduce more than 
twice as often as cattle, and their litters are 10 times 
as big, meaning most of the pig farmers who engi¬ 
neered herds at the start of the clone boom had entire 
proto-farms ready for market in a year and a half—long before anyone 
wanted to buy them, even if the FDA had approved. Many of those 
farmers have stopped breeding clones. 

Earnhart didn't have the chance to breed unwanted goods. His first 
foray into cloning was a science fiction disaster. In 1995, his meaty 
black-and-white Hampshire pig named Mohican sired a boar that 
sold for $40,000 at the Indiana State Fair. “That gave me money to 
play with," Earnhart says. 

Mohican, named after the action-romance fl ickLast of the Mohi¬ 
cans because he was the only one to survive when his mother acci¬ 
dentally sat on and crushed the rest of his litter, was talented enough 
for a sequel. In 1998, Earnhart cut off a piece of Mohican's ear and 
had it frozen. Four years later he called up ViaGen and ordered a 
four-hog tribe expansion. He didn't tell other farmers, for fear of 
being seen as some city-boy elitist. “This is not a fancy operation," 
he says, shrugging. “By no means." 

Within weeks of delivery in September 2002, the first piglet 
got sick and died. Another dropped dead two months later. A few 
days before Christmas, Earnhart walked into his heated barn 
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at feeding time and spotted his last two piglets belly-up in the 
straw. The cause of death was apparently their identical, adult- 
size ulcers. "I felt sick," Earnhart says. "I thought maybe someone 
was telling us we shouldn't have done this." ViaGen promised to 
ship replacements, but Earnhart says he was told that two more 
litters had died at the lab. 

The demise of the Mohicans may have resulted from a well-known, 
poorly understood side effect of somatic-cell nuclear transfer called 
sudden death syndrome. Genes from adult progenitor animals some¬ 
times manifest themselves too early in their clones; Mohican might 
have had hereditary ulcers that his piglet doppelgangers developed 
prematurely. Earnhart won't speculate—the reasons don't really 
matter to him. "It just nearly killed us," he says. 

Problems like sudden death syndrome are why the Humane Soci¬ 
ety, the Consumer Federation of America, and the Center for Food 
Safety have asked the FDA to ban cloning or mandate "clone-free" 
labels at supermarkets. According to the FDA's risk assessment, 
many animals created with the SCNT process have an "increased risk 
of adverse health outcomes" over other animals born via assisted 


reproductive technologies. Clones also suffer from 
large offspring syndrome, meaning they grow dan¬ 
gerously fast inside their surrogate mothers. 

According to Jaydee Hanson, a policy analyst 
with the Center for Food Safety, those mysterious 
disorders point to the real question holding clones 
back: What if? What if clones become ubiquitous 
and then turn out to be preferentially vulnerable to 
some emerging disease? And what if eating those 
clones makes people sick, too? "They need to look 
at multigenerational studies of these animals to see 
what happens as they breed," Hanson says. 

Konrad Hochedlinger, a biologist at Massachusetts 
General Hospital's Center for Regenerative Medi¬ 
cine, says the birth defects and early deaths are proof 
that SCNT is an "inefficient and faulty process." But 
clone offspring, he says, are conceived naturally. That 
"resets" the chromosomes of the animal to an age- 
appropriate mode. "Any abnormalities you see are 
erased in the next generation," he says. "In terms of 
food safety, it's not really a problem. The meat is the 
same." Despite the "ick" factor in the marketplace, 
that's pretty much the party line at the Biotechnology 
Industry Organization, too—Barb Glenn, BIO's man¬ 
aging director of animal biotechnology, says she 
still thinks the FDA will come through with that 
approval before 2008. The National Cattlemen's Beef 
Association, a powerful industry lobbying group, 
wouldn't mind seeing clones in the food stream— 
with nary a label. There's no special supermarket 
shelf for artificial-insemination-derived steaks, says 
Joe Schuele, the NCBA's spokesperson. "We don't 
have it because it's not necessary." 

The afternoon after our bacon breakfast, Earn¬ 
hart pulls on his galoshes to show me his clones at 
work. The day is hot and humid, and flies rise like 
storm clouds over pens of manure. We plod over 
to a metal shed to meet a pig: a pregnant sow pant¬ 
ing on her side in a thick metal cage. She's a clone, one of 10 copies 
Earnhart received as compensation from ViaGen in September 
2005. Earnhart bows over the sow like an expectant father. He is 
considering sending the piglets to market, though he might also 
breed them, just as he has bred the piglets from his other cloned 
sows. "If we don't send them to market, there's nothing profitable 
to be done with them." 

Well, there's one thing. Earnhart and I head back to his house for 
an early supper: pork chops with cheesy potatoes, biscuits, and lem¬ 
onade. My fist-sized chop is glazed in a sugary, thick-as-molasses 
marinade. It tastes better than anything I've had at a restaurant- 
moist, succulent, and wonderfully tender. 

"When we go out and pick a hog, we usually try to pick out the 
best one," Earnhart says. He points to the plate. "This is the one we 
want to eat." Whether it's born of a clone, Earnhart won't say. "If 
you can tell the difference, it's in your head." D3 
//////////////////////^ 

ben paynter (paynter.ben@gmail.com) wrote about paintball 
war games in issue 15.06. 
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media can't be too fast or too rich. Four years ago, James Murdoch, 
second son of you-know-who, took over as executive director of British Sky 
Broadcasting—better known as Sky in the UK, where nearly one in three 
households subscribes to its flagship satellite TV service. Over the past year, 
Murdoch, 34, has led the company in an $800 million bid to complement 
Sky's high-flying television circus with a screaming-fast DSL broadband 
network. The result: a unique engine for channeling both content and inter¬ 
activity, whatever size the screen, wired dropped into Sky's studio-lot head¬ 
quarters west of London to learn about a bitfest Americans can only dream of. 



Sky began as a satellite TV pro¬ 
vider, optimized for pumping out 
the opiate of the UK masses— 
English Premier League soccer. 
Now it's also a high-end ISP. 
What happened? 

Shifts in the regulatory environ¬ 
ment let us reach homes cost- 
effectively with a next-gen 
network. Customers wanting 
more and more bandwidth is 
a trend we're willing to bet on. 
Your top Net-access speed 
is an ultrafast 24 Mbps. With 
a data rate like that, who 
needs satellites? 

Not everyone can get that 
right away—in most areas, 
our current limit is 16 Mbps. 
But broadly, it's a question 
of matching the right con¬ 
tent to the right distribution 
channel. Satellites are good 
for delivering data-intensive 
hi-def content, like live sports, 
to mass audiences. The broad¬ 
band network backs that up, 
especially for customers who 
want more choice and control 
over what they watch and 
when. For the same reason, 
we're ramping up a new 
generation of IP-enabled set¬ 
top boxes that have big hard 
disks. And there's Sky Anytime 
on Mobile—our content, 
but pushed out through the 
wireless carriers. 

Sounds like the "triple play." 
Not at all. It's a single set of 
services, which we believe will 
become increasingly indistin¬ 


guishable. People are going to 
be pulling content off the Net. 
They're going to want to pass 
it around, watch it on their lap¬ 
top, view it on their PSP—we 
just signed a deal with Sony to 
do that. And not just our con¬ 
tent. Everything. 

You've got an unusual deal with 
Google—not only online ad sales 
but also Sky-branded versions 
of Gmail and other services. 

It goes well beyond that. We're 
working together to bring 
Internet-style ad targeting 
to television. 

Google CEO Eric Schmidt said 
that big bandwidth "changes 
the definition of how people 
use Google." How far do you 
see that going? 

Customers have essentially 
limitless choice. The question 
is no longer navigating all that 
content, it's what do I do with 
it: time-shift it, share it, cut 
it up into pieces, interact with 
it and make it my own. Control 
becomes important. 

PCs are already pretty good 
at that, no? 

When broadband is linked 
to a set-top box and a wireless 
router—that's built into our 
package—you can do a huge 
amount of seamless integra¬ 
tion. The electronic program¬ 
ming guide we've designed 
doesn't distinguish between 
things you've stored to the 
hard disk and what's coming 
through the broadcast 


stream. We want to deliver 
the whole mix. 

A lot of that mix will be user¬ 
generated. Isn't that a threat to 
traditional television? 

It isn't a threat. It's an oppor¬ 
tunity. Today's user-generated 
content is getting big audi¬ 
ences. It also has great utility 
—Sky News is mixing in on- 
the-scene clips from viewer's 
cell phones, for instance. 

Sky has a strong mobile pres¬ 
ence without owning a wireless 
carrier. What's the trick? 
Everyone thought it was 
going to be mobisodes, casual 
gaming, and things people can 
snack on. But if you look at the 
usage patterns, it's what we 
already have: sports and news. 
So where do we sign up? 
Unfortunately, the US telcos 
have successfully resisted 
opening up the local loop, 
which makes reaching homes 
far more costly. And US 
geography is much more chal¬ 
lenging. The customer base 
is too spread out. 

Would you want your dad's job? 
I think we should probably 
stop right here. 

Does the word mogul make 
you cringe? 

Not at all. I'm an enthusiastic 
skier. Moguls are fun. EQ 

////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor spencer 
reiss (spencer@upperroad 
.net) wrote about the Google 
LunarXPrize in issue 15.10. 
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Be very afraid, al Qaeda. 
Small-town j udge 
Shannen Rossmiller 
has infiltrated your 
Web sites, posed as 
your friend, and passed 
intel over to the FBI. 
Behind enemy lines 
with a suburban 
counterterrorist. 


by JACK HITT 
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Rossmiller says she was 
"radicalized" to fight 
terrorists after 9/11. 


“Look,” Shannen Rossmiller says, pointing at her com¬ 
puter screen. She's in an online chat room, and the name 
Terroristll has just popped up. “He's one of the more popu¬ 
lar guys." • To get here, she signed onto alfirdaws.org. Then 
she clicked into the Paradise Jihadist Supporters Forum. 

The site is in Arabic, so she turns on the basic 
Google text translator that renders the dis¬ 
cussion into clumsy phrases. • “Take a charge 
with caution," warns one jihadist posting, “this thread is 
monitored." Meanwhile, Terroristll is praising the 2004 
Madrid train bombings and posting videos of the dead for 
other jihadist wannabes to enjoy. Old news, terrorism-wise. 
Rossmiller flips her blond hair. She looks bored. “They are 
just flaming, ranting and raving," she says. “Do you want 
to see some blood and guts? Let's go find it." • In her small, 
one-chair home office in Montana, I sit beside Rossmiller 

on a little tiled table normally patrols punctuated by occasional bursts of excitement. 

reserved for a lamp. Outside, 
the vistas stretch across Big 
Sky Country to the Elk Horn 
Ridge Mountains. Inside, 

Rossmiller shows me what 
she does as perhaps Ameri¬ 
ca's most accomplished ama¬ 
teur terrorist hunter. • We're 
monitoring jihadist chat¬ 
ter, and she has warned me 
that we're not likely to come 
across anything too dan¬ 
gerous. Home-brew cyber¬ 
counterterrorism, it turns 
out, is a lot like most police 
work—weeks of tedious beat 


And the section of the Internet populated by terror¬ 
ists is a lot like the rest of the Internet—only instead 
of commenting on, say, a video of1,500 prison inmates 
performing Michael Jackson's “Thriller," everyone's 
chatting about the death of Americans. • Rossmiller 
hopes to find some people discussing an actual upcom¬ 
ing plot and then join the conversation. But it's mostly 
just idle banter today. We come upon a thread in which 
participants are discussing a Baghdad sniper who has 
been killing US soldiers. “They call him Juba," Ross¬ 
miller says. She suspects there isn't a single sniper 
but rather a cell, and that the thread is designed to 
create an identity for Juba, a hero who might attract 
others to the cause. • It's hard for me to pay attention 
to Rossmiller. I'm distracted by a little GIF that pops 
up at the end of one person's posts. It's a 1.5-second 
cartoon of an American GI poking up from the hatch 
of a tank, getting shot in the head, and slumping over 
dead. Rossmiller is rushing to the next page, but I ask 
her to scroll back so I can stare at the clip again. The 
little GIF's repetition has an adolescent playfulness to 
it, so loopy and horrifyingly goofy, so Internet-y, I can't 
stop staring. Hatch, headshot, slump. Hatch, headshot, 
slump. Hatch, headshot, slump. Hatch, headshot, slump. 
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S HANNEN ROSSMILLER 

grew up on a Montana 
wheat farm. She is blond 
and slim: When she was a 
cheerleader in high school, 
she typically wound up at 
the top of the human pyramid. Her husband 
runs a wireless Internet company and they 
have three children. After college, she was 
appointed a local judge in a small Montana 
town, where she and her family still live and 
which she'd rather not identify. Although 
she's happy to talk about what she does, she 
fears for her safety: She has received phone 
threats, and her car got shot up once, an inci¬ 
dent she attributes directly to her counter¬ 
terrorism work. 

Now 38, Rossmiller spends her week¬ 
days in Helena working in the civil litiga¬ 
tion department of the attorney general's 
office. She gets up at 4 am and does her 
hunting predawn. On the weekends, she 
tracks down killers while relaxing in the 
bosom of her family. Some days she's at 
the computer when her kids—two young 
daughters and a son who graduated from 
high school earlier this year—wake up. "I'll 
say, 'You get your own breakfast; there's a 
Jimmy Dean sausage in the kitchen.' Mean¬ 
while, back in Karachi..." 

She has long had an attraction to crimi¬ 
nally deviant minds. In the seventh grade, 
Rossmiller made a poster for school that 
explored the "mind of the serial killer," from 
Vlad the Impaler to Ed Gein, who had a habit 
of wearing the tanned skins of his victims. 
Now she can pursue her childhood obses¬ 
sion with a utilitarian twist: She goes right 
inside the minds of killers, and, if it works 
out, she catches them. 

Rossmiller developed her remarkable tal¬ 
ent for chatting up terrorists after Septem¬ 
ber 11, when she started going into online 
forums and cajoling valuable information 
from other visitors. She has passed along 
numerous case files to federal authorities. 
Her information has led US forces abroad to 
locate Taliban cells in Afghanistan, discover 
a renegade stinger-missile merchant in Paki¬ 
stan, and help another foreign government 
identify a ring of potential suicide bombers. 
She has also assisted in nabbing two domes¬ 
tic would-be terrorists and seen them both 
convicted of felonies: National guardsman 
Ryan Anderson received five concurrent life 
sentences, and Michael Reynolds, convicted 
in July and awaiting sentencing, faces a simi¬ 


lar fate. Timothy Fuhrman, special agent in 
charge of the FBI's Salt Lake City office, says 
Rossmiller was "instrumental in the success¬ 
ful outcome of those cases." 

Rossmiller succeeds by exploiting a fun¬ 
damental flaw in al Qaeda's famously decen¬ 
tralized organization. The absence of a strict 
hierarchy makes it pretty easy for a cunning 
person to mix among the terrorists. So she 
poses as a potential al Qaeda soldier looking 
for like-minded comers. She creates multi¬ 
ple characters and uses her older and more 
respected personae to invite the new ones 
into private forums. There are other self- 
taught counterterrorists like her, but they 
tend to translate and discuss, lurk and report. 
Rossmiller works the terrorism boards as if 
she were playing a complex videogame. Her 
characters come complete with distinct per¬ 
sonalities and detailed biographies that are 
as richly conceived as any protagonist on an 


Hakim is 
suspicious 
at first, but 
then he 
grows more 
trusting. 


HBO series. She keeps copies of everything, 
time-stamps files, and takes screenshots. 
She has an Excel spreadsheet that details 
the 640 people with whom she has had con¬ 
tact on these boards since 2002. 

Rossmiller admits that all this makes for 
a bit of a weird hobby. But not only has she 
gotten an amygdala’s-eye view of America's 
adversaries, she may well have pioneered a 
new form of intelligence-gathering. 

L ike most Americans, 
Rossmiller woke up on 
September 11, 2001, and 
couldn't believe what she 
was seeing on TV. She 
could barely get her kids 
ready for school. At work, the television 
was on all day, drawing her in. That night, 
she decided to relax in the family's Jacuzzi. 



She slipped and fell hard to the ground, 
knocking her head. 

When Rossmiller came to, she had an 
excruciating hairline fracture in her pel¬ 
vis. After a stay at the hospital, she spent 
six weeks in bed at home, flat on her back, 
watching nonstop cable news about the 
hunt for Osama bin Laden and the threats 
from a new kind of terrorism. "The pain¬ 
killers and the muscle relaxers affect your 
mentality. You're in a depressed state any¬ 
way. I think that contributed a lot to how I 
got radicalized." 

Rossmiller admits to a certain tunnel vision 
when she decides she's going to master some 
field of knowledge—her husband, she says, 
sees her as a land of idiot savant. Every time 
she heard a scholar quoted on television, 
she'd ask her husband to fetch their book. "I 
bought The Koran for Dummies, and then I 
bought a Koran." As her health returned, she 


He eventually tells Rossmiller— 
who is posing as terrorist 
mastermind Abu Musa—that 
he and his friends are ready 
to go to Iraq. All they need are 
ingredients to make a bomb. 


read textbooks on Arabic, took a nine-week 
online language course, and began quietly 
lurking around jihadist Web sites. 

"I just clicked around and looked at the 
pictures," Rossmiller says. At first she was 
at the mercy of mediocre shareware trans¬ 
lators. "The stupid machine would translate 
sentences like 'Respect my mustache! I have 
a happy mustache!'" she says, bursting into 
a fit of giggles. 

But then she started her online courses 
and bought high-quality translation soft¬ 
ware. In February 2002, as her Arabic 
improved and she became more comfort¬ 
able with her software skills, she wrote 
herself a goal: "I was going to try to talk to 
these people as someone not me.” 

She quickly encountered technical 
obstacles: For instance, it would be easy 
for someone to figure out that her email 
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was originating in the US, specifically in 
Montana. So she invested in a proxy server 
application, which creates a fake IP address 
off a known IP server someplace real. That 
way, Rossmiller could send her email as 
someone living, say, in Yemen, and any¬ 
one closely examining the email header 
would see that the message did appear to 
come from Yemen. Rossmiller researched 
the area she was purporting to be emailing 
from and learned the neighborhood so she 
could casually mention a nearby restau¬ 
rant or mosque, sometimes even the name 
of a local imam. 

Rossmiller registered on several major 
sites, including arabforum.net. "I just 
wanted to see if I could post something in 
Arabic and have them respond. Someone 
would say a car bomb went off and killed 
three infidels and praise be Allah. And eveiy 
Joe was going, Traise be Allah/ So I added a 
simple greeting and said, Traise be Allah/ " 
No one outed her, so she decided to add a 
few words of what she considered to be 
plausible terrorist chatter. 

“I went to bed but couldn't sleep," she 
says. "So, finally, I went to see if I got a 
nibble. My thought was that I would get 
around 10 to 12 replies, but it was a total 
dud." She squints a bit while admitting this, 
as if embarrassed that she didn't succeed 
in her first spin as a terrorist. 

She began making her postings more 
sophisticated, and she started watching 
overseas news programs on cable TV. She 
worked references to local events into her 
messages, and suddenly her postings began 
to draw comments. And she quickly mas¬ 
tered the rather baroque salutations that 
open many missives in Islamic culture. For 
instance, when she first wrote to Ryan Ander¬ 
son, her character decreed how "Allah is ever 
forgiving of the faithful and most beneficent 
and merciful. It is never too late to feel the 
call of the will of Allah." 

Rossmiller took language from Moham¬ 
med Atta's favorite poem and included it in 
some of her flowery posts. She got a lot of 
hits and replies, so she's been laying down 
the purple prose ever since. "I would change 
and tailor it to what I needed," she says. 
She knew that Arabic communication and 
speech often quote the Koran, so she would 
page through it, learning the stories and not¬ 
ing suitable verses. "These are handy little 
things to adjust for different occasions," she 
says, "like Hallmark cards for jihad." 


I N MAY 2002, ROSSMILLER 

saw a post from a man in Pak¬ 
istan who said he had access 
to Stinger missiles he wanted 
to sell. She wrote back to the 
person she now identifies in 
her files as Rocket Man, posing as someone 
interested in purchasing his wares. After a 
few exchanges, she abruptly threatened to cut 
off contact unless he provided proof he was 
who he said he was. "And I'll be gol-danged 
if a few days later, a nice little zip file appears 
with pictures of him sitting on some crates." 
The inventory numbers of the Stingers were 
clearly visible. Rossmiller then realized that 
her hobby had turned into something that 
needed attention from the FBI. 

Rossmiller put a file together and drove 
to the FBI office in Great Falls, about an hour 
away from her home. But she wound up just 
circling the building and never going in. "I 
chickened out," she says. "I thought they'd 
lock me up. So I put all the information into 
little digital files and sent them to the FBI tip 
line." She included her name, social security 
number, educational background, and a note 
saying, "I am not a crazy person." Within a 
week, she got a phone call from the FBI Joint 
Terrorism Task Force in New Jersey, and the 
Feds began working on the case. She later 
learned that the inventory numbers matched 
those on Stingers the US had supplied to the 
mujahideen—likely remnants of their war 
against the Soviets in 1980s. 

She caught her next big break a year later 
when she was poking around a Yahoo chat 
group called bravemuslims. Mostly she had 
been watching and listening, learning the 
styles and attitudes that marked the con¬ 
versations at these sites. One day she saw 
a post from someone named Amir Abdul- 
Rashid who wrote a garbled Arabic greet¬ 
ing, “Wa salaam alaaykum” and then went 
on in English: "Just curious, would there be 
any chance a brother who might be on the 
wrong side at the present, could join up... 
defect so to speak?" 

Rossmiller wrote back as Abu Khadija, 
email address khadijal417@hotmail.com, 
to say that she was organizing some train¬ 
ing camps in Pakistan and noted firmly, "To 
receive an order, contact me." And the guy 
did. Pretty soon, it became obvious to Ross¬ 
miller that he was an American. He asked to 
write in English and confided that he was 
"due to enter the war zone" and "unfortu¬ 
nately due to my | continued on page 262 



Busting the Bad Guys 

Ryan Anderson (above, during 
his arrest) is one of four 
would-be terrorists Rossmiller 
has heleped authorities nail. 


Ryan Anderson 


Who; Army National Guard tank crew member 
Crime; Attempted espionage to help ai Qaeda 
Rossmlller's role* Posing as Abu Khadija, a terror¬ 
ist operative based in Germany, she befriended 
Anderson in a Yahoo chat group. He sent 
her information on US military strategy and 
defense weaknesses. 

Status: Convicted in Washington state, serving 
life sentence 


Michael Reynolds 


Who: An aspiring domestic terrorist 
living in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Crime: Aiding al Qaeda, distributing explosives 
Rossmlller's role: Posing as a terrorist 
financier named Abu Zeida, she got 
Reynolds to agree to a rendezvous on a 
highway. He was met by the FBI instead. 
Status: Convicted in Pennsylvania, 
sentence pending 


Hakim’ 


Who; Jihadist based in the Middle East 
Alleged crime: Planning suicide attack 
on US forces in Iraq 

Rossmlller's role: Posing as Abu Musa, a fellow 
jihadist she created as a financier of terrorist 
operations, she persuaded Hakim to meet in a 
public area to make further arrangements. 
Status: Apprehended by Middle Eastern 
intelligence agents 


Rocket Man’ 


Who: Weapons dealer based in Pakistan 
Alleged crime: Trying to sell nine US 
Stinger missiles 

Rossmiller's role: Posing as Abu Issa, an 
operative who claimed to have bombed United 
Nations facilities in Afghanistan, she got the 
dealer's contact info and photos of the missiles. 
She then passed these to the Feds. 

Status: Unknown 
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And so the clock starts and the taillights flare, and they’re off again, strapped 
down, fueled up, and bound on an outlaw enterprise with 2,795 miles of 
interstate and some 31,000 highway cops between them and the all-time 
speed record for crossing the American continent on four wheels. <1 The gear 
is all bought and loaded. Twenty packs of Nat Sherman Classic Light cigarettes, 
check. Breath mints, check. Glucose and guarana, Visine and riboflavin, 
Gatorade and Red Bull, mail-order porta-pissoir bags of quick-hardening 
gel, check. *\ Randolph highway patrol sunglasses, 20-gallon reserve fuel 
tank, Tasco 8x40 binoculars fitted with a Kenyon KS-2 gyro stabilizer, mili¬ 
tary spec Steiner 7x50 binoculars, Hummer Hl-style bumper-mounted L-3 
Raytheon NightDriver thermal camera and LCD dashboard screens, front- 
and-rear-mounted sensors for a Valentine One radar/laser detector, flush 
bumper-mount Blinder M40 laser jammers, redundant Garmin StreetPilot 
2650 GPS units, preprogrammed Uniden police radio scanners, ceiling- 
mount Ursiden CB radio with high-gain whip antenna. Check. Check. Check. 


At the moment, the driver and copilot of this E39 BMW M5 are 
illegal in intent only as they obediently cow along the tip of Man¬ 
hattan, funnel into the Holland Tunnel, and spill out into New Jer¬ 
sey along a six-lane mash-and-merge. The speedometer reads a 
cool 60 miles per hour; the clock reads 9:12 pm. 

"Unacceptable,” Alex Roy says. The 35-year-old driver is address¬ 
ing both the numbers and himself. Then, after 20 sickening minutes 
in construction traffic, Roy says it to the darkened highway, push¬ 
ing up over 110 mph while his copilot squints along the scabbed 
blacktop for the deer that might end their lives and the policemen 
who might kill their trip. 

The quest itself—to cross from New York to Los Angeles with 
unthinkable brevity—is a drive, yes, in the same way that the 


moon shot was a flight. This is 
an engineered operation that 
has been financed, scenarioed, 
calculated, technologically out- 
fitted, and (via digital video 
and triangulated time-stamped 
texting and GPS verification 
and support teams on both 
coasts) will be monitored and 
recorded (for proof, posterity, 
and a documentary film). 

For nearly two years, Roy—a 
pale, shaved-headed, indepen¬ 
dently wealthy ectomorphic 
veteran of the Gumball 3000 
road rally—has obsessed sleep- 
lessly over every detail and thrown money at every possible elec¬ 
tronic connivance. His mission is intended as a triumph of the mind 
over the base adrenal impulses of common speeders. His route is 
nothing like the careless line a spring-breaker might plot across 
a Rand McNally—it's a painstakingly GPS-mapped and Google 
Earth-practiced manifest desti-document, waypointed mile by 
mile for detours, construction, and speed traps. 

White lines scroll through the windshield and mile markers 
tick past the tires as Roy flips a series of toggles on the center 
console, killing the brake lights (to prevent telltale flashes if he 
needs to slow for sudden radar), then flips a few more to illumi¬ 
nate the cockpit with night-vision-friendly red LEDs. The cockpit 
glows like a submarine at battle stations. Now Roy punches up 
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the digital codes corresponding to the New Jersey 
State Police on the police scanner. The car fills with 
the coded squawk of emergency dispatchers, speed¬ 
ing motorcycles, and domestic quarrels. 

"OK, scanner is live," Roy says. He hits another switch under the 
dash and a light goes green on his steering wheel display. It means 
that the vehicle is now traveling in a sort of force field of infrared light, 
a bubble that deforms the bandwidth of incoming police laser spot¬ 
ters. "Jammers are active," Roy says. "Now let's have the radar." 

Roy's current copilot, an English racer named Henry Fyshe, 
reaches under the seat and pulls out the Valentine One. He plugs it 
into the bank of fused circuits snaking from the car's power supply 


and flips the switch, and now another instrument joins 
the cacophony. The Valentine picks up incoming radar: 
mostly the X and K bandwidths. The bleeps of X-band 
are usually just junk picked up from motion detectors 
and burglar alarms and the shipping docks of Port Elizabeth to the 
south. But the occasional croaking blaaat! means K-band—and 
almost certainly a police trigger gun hitting home. 

The combination of bleep! bleep! blaat! bleep! is chaos pinpricked 
with information. Listening, sorting, interpreting—it's all exhaust¬ 
ing. Then Roy reaches overhead and flips on the CB, adding an over¬ 
lay of truck-driver patois: twangy talk of big-boobie women and 
fishing and traffic on the 1-78. 


UNDERCOVER DRIVER 

Roy took extraordinary 
measures to avoid 
law enforcement. 










“Fascinating,” Fyshe says. Compared with the thick southern 
drawl coming from the speaker, his polished Oxbridge English 
sounds as refined as drawing room French. 

“OK, CB is active,” Roy says above the noise. “Now check the ther¬ 
mals, please, Mr. Fyshe. We need to start banking time.” 

There’s something very Captain Jean-Luc Picard about Roy. Maybe 
it's the top-gun lingo and ramrod driving posture. Maybe it's his 
bald, ovoid skull or his habit of wearing faux-military uniforms dur¬ 
ing races. Or maybe it's because Roy is actually in command of his 
very own road-bound USS Enterprise. Captain Roy is determined 
to boldly go faster than any man has gone before. 

Roy is attempting to break a legendary cross-country driving record 
known to most people as the Cannonball Run. The time: 32 hours, 
7 minutes, set in 1983 by David Diem and Doug Turner. Captain Roy's 
quest is definitely illegal and quite possibly impossible. He is one of 
the few drivers wealthy and geeky and foolish enough to try it any¬ 
way. So far he's tried and failed twice, but he's still convinced that 
his careful calculations will allow him to beat the record. 

At the core of his plan are his beloved spreadsheets. Roy, with 
help from a car-crazy former New Jersey transportation depart¬ 
ment employee named J. F. Musial, has spent months loading 
Excel documents with the coordinates of all-night gas stations and 
open stretches of highway and weather projections—hundreds 
of data points arranged on an x-y axis, so that any deviation can 
be recalculated on the fly. 

The resulting document is as thick as a stock prospectus—and just 
as unreadable, particularly if you're driving in the dark at 50 mph over 
the speed limit. But the security blanket of overclocked data calms 
Roy. It's his hedge against all the uncertainty and risk—of vehicular 
homicide, of jail time, of failure. Racing across the country is a fool¬ 
ish and dangerous and ill-advised dream, and Roy knows it. 

But after more than a year of bitter experience, Roy has discov¬ 
ered that even an Enterprise's worth of Excel spreadsheets can't 
control the weather or the traffic or the deer or the possibility of 
mechanical failure. Or the police—especially the police. 

So far his failed attempts to beat the record have cost Roy a lot 
of time and money, at least one girlfriend, and even his original, 
trusted copilot. Instead of glory, Roy's cross¬ 
country trips have brought him a mechanical 


Roy risks blowing the secrecy of his quest and putting the brakes 
on forever. He is quickly running out of chances to drive his dream. 
If he's going to beat 32:07, he'd better do it soon. 

He's hoping Fyshe is the right partner. Like Roy, Fyshe is wealthy 
and single and an excellent driver. Unfortunately, he's also far more 
experienced steering his immaculate 1954 OSCA MT4 Maserati 
through Italy's Mille Miglia endurance race than dodging minivans 
along Jersey's 1-78. Roy is stuck in the middle of a criminal automo¬ 
tive enterprise with a copilot who can't spot an American cop. 

“OK,” Roy says. “Now, see that?” 

Fyshe frowns and peers through the windshield at a dark Ameri¬ 
can town car. 

“That's never a cop,” Roy says. “Just a taxi.” 

Fyshe nods, intrigued. “I see,” he says. 

“Now, see that?” Roy points out a yellow cab, just visible in the 
distance. “The taxi? That's the type of car.” 

“It's a taxi?” Fyshe asks. 

“Yes, it's a taxi,” Roy says. “But in a dark color, that can be an 
unmarked cop.” 

“How can you tell the difference?” Fyshe asks. 

“You just have to,” Roy says. 

“I see,” Fyshe says. But he doesn't, not really. 

Roy gives it the gas, easing up toward 90 mph, passing two trucks, 
flashing by a Corvette in the slow lane, and pushing up a hill at 93. 
“Ramp check?” 

Fyshe glances reflexively to the right and studies the cars pouring 
down the entrance ramp, looking for lights on top. “Clear.” 

“Now, see that overpass ahead?” At 100 mph now, it's approach¬ 
ing fast. “Check the thermals.” 

Fyshe checks the dash, where the bumper-mounted night-vision 
camera feeds a thermal image to a 7-inch dashboard display. The 
traffic ahead glows in the darkness like the Predator. 

“If a cop is idling around one of those columns, he'll have his 
engine on and show up as heat,” Roy says. “Unless there's a con¬ 
crete barrier that shields him. Check the sheet.” 

Roy feels into the side pocket and hands Fyshe a series of color- 
coded sheets. “Barriers—yes, except where marked by DOT signs,” 


Fyshe reads. 

ac ti°n» M early a dozen cameras "it also says the limit is 65 mph here,” Fyshe 
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alerts, and one arrest. And with each setback, captured the run for a documentary. “Ninety-eight.” 
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"Jolly good," Fyshe says, delighted. "But what if there's a police¬ 
man on top of one of those bridges?" 

"It's an overpass," Roy says. "And there won't be." 

"Cameras?” 

"Nope," Roy says. "The plate covers reflect flash anyway." 

"In Europe, there are cameras everywhere," Fyshe says thought¬ 
fully. "The police see everything." He watches the white lines blur 
into a continuous streak, lost in the Wild West of central Jersey. 

The highway crosses the state in an undulating sine wave. At each 
new rise, Fyshe scans the thermals ahead and glances behind to the 
ramp before Roy punches the clear valley at 100 mph, bringing the 
trip average up to 82.3 mph. This is the Jersey nobody ever thinks 
of—empty, three lanes, no traffic or stores or malls—so when K-band 
suddenly croaks on the scanner, Roy knows it's no false alarm. 

"Where are you?" he mutters. A red arrow glows on his steering 
column, meaning radar from ahead. 

"If he's behind us and not in sight, hit the gas," he tells Fyshe. "If 
he's ahead, ease off until you establish position." 

Roy crests the hill, eases off the gas, and takes the right lane. He's 
just a law-abiding citizen now. Standard police protocol is for a 
cruiser to lie at the side of the road just over the crest of a hill, exactly 
when drivers have their foot on the gas and no view ahead. By taking 
the right lane, a speeder approaches a radar gun with the sharpest 
parallax angle—the least accurate for getting a clean read. 

"I don't see him," Roy says. "I'll take this hill easy and—” 

Blaaatl goes the scanner. BlattlBlaat! Sure enough, the downhill 
is lit by the strobing rack lights of a New Jersey state trooper, ring¬ 
ing up some poor schmuck in a minivan. 

"Now that's a cop," Roy says. He hits a button on the GPS unit's 
touchscreen, adding yet more data—the location of this speed 
trap—before confidently stepping back on the gas. 

Going cross-country fast is not rocket science, but in Roy's world 
it does require a lot of basic math. To beat the record, Roy has calcu¬ 
lated that he needs to maintain an average of almost exactly 90 mph 
from Manhattan to the Santa Monica Pier. 

For occasional spurts, 90 is not uncom¬ 
mon on the highway. But for a day and a 
half of barreling across the United States, 

90 miles per hour is essentially insane. 

As a Cannonballer makes his way 
across the continent, the accumulation 


of his time and speed forms a rising and falling curve called a run¬ 
ning average. For every second spent below his 90-mph target, Roy 
will need to compensate by investing a second going faster than that 
average. Which is why Roy doesn't want to stop. Every second spent 
at 0 mph is a second he can never recover—even with his BMW's 
factory-set 155-mph limiter replaced with a Powerchip ECU engine 
chip. Unfortunately for Roy, no matter how carefully he keeps to 
his fuel-efficiency regimen or how large his spare fuel tank, he will 
need to pull over and gas up at least five times. 

Then there's the weather—projected to be nasty from Indianapo¬ 
lis to St. Louis, at least—and the reality that every 12 hours the rest 
of America will pack into their PT Cruisers and steer directly onto 
Roy's racetrack. The only way Roy and his copilot can even hope 
to average 90 mph is to plan (Roy has, fanatically), pray (a friend 
petitioned a Taoist spiritual master for them), and, wherever pos¬ 
sible, stomp the throttle (they are). 

The trip has just begun, but Roy is already in trouble. There's a 
closed gas station he hadn't foreseen, and that surprise construc¬ 
tion in New Jersey—not to mention a green copilot unfamiliar with 
American cop customs. Each small deviation from the plan ripples 
through the rest of the spreadsheet. His calculations are already 
starting to crumble, and Roy's 72 mph cumulative average is patheti¬ 
cally low. He needs to put time in the bank. 

He grabs the CB mic. "Breaker breaker, I need a bear check, over," 
he calls. 

"Yeah, you're clear on the 78 all the way to the Buckeye," comes the 
voice, and Roy punches it, hitting 130 along a black stretch of road 
as the topography becomes hillier, the trees leafier. He's brought 
the average up to 78.4 by 1 am and 80 by 2 am when the BMW bar¬ 
rels through a tunnel and flicks across trestle bridges into Ohio—the 
most famously perilous state for speeders. 

"Switch the scanner frequencies immediately!" Roy says, and 
sure enough the CB starts crackling with word of Smokies rolling 
westbound, then two more in the hammer lane, one with a pack- 



BLAAT! GOES THE SCANNER. 
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age, another in a plain brown wrapper, now trailing just a half a 
mile marker behind Roy. Only unreasonable speed can put distance 
between them, so Roy takes the CB mic. "Breaker breaker, can I get 
a bear check?” he calls again. 

"Bear check? That something they teach you in trucker school?” 
comes the answer. 

It's nearly 4 am. Roy gasses through Columbus, then Springfield. 
The billboards snap past the windows like the pages in a flip book. 
By 4:30, the speedometer shows a steady 102 mph, but the over¬ 
all average is only 82. It's far too slow to break the record. At this 
point, it's impossible to bring it back up. 

"I'm calling it,” Roy sighs, "that's it.” And so, at 4:20 in the morn¬ 
ing, some 70 miles shy of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, Roy 
puts his turn signal on like some average commuter and once again 
stops, 2,160 miles short of his dream. 

Alex Roy's Cannonball dreamsstaitedwithamovie,butit 

didn't star Burt Reynolds. At the time, the 27-year-old Roy was living 
in New York after his father had called him back from Paris, where Roy 
had been working part-time at a bar and trying to write the Great 
American Novel—set, arbitrarily, in Japan. His father was in the hospi¬ 
tal, sick with throat cancer, and Roy had traded in his life as an artiste 
to manage the family business, a rental agency called Europe By Car. 
The yoimg heir was at sea, fresh from an unsuccessful attempt to forge 
his own identity and sitting in a trendy Soho bar-cum-theater called 
Void. And then the lights went down, and Roy saw the future. 

The film was Cetait un Rendez-vous. Made in 1976, it's a dashing 
precursor to every Jackass-inspired digicam stunt ever posted on You¬ 
Tube—nine heart-pounding minutes choreographed to a screaming 
drivetrain. Through a bumper-mounted camera, the viewer becomes 
the car—traveling more than 80 mph as the anonymous driver revs 
into the enormous traffic circle around Paris' Arc de Triomphe, steers 
hammer-down from the Champs Elysees to Sacre-Coeur in Montmar¬ 
tre (through 16 red lights, wrong-way one-ways, stunned pedestrians, 
garbage trucks, and median strips) to meet up with a beautiful blonde 
waiting patiently in the park at the Montmartre church. 

Roy left Void in a state of dazed revelation. From a public-safety per¬ 
spective, he says, he knew Rendez-vous was just short of "a snuff film 
on wheels.” But it was also the single coolest thing he'd ever seen. 

The film's unmasked director and driver, Claude Lelouch, eventu¬ 
ally achieved immortal fame and respect on the Internet, fueled in 
part by old reports that Lelouch had been arrested after the film's 
first screening. Standing in a bar on a summer's night, a life as a 
feckless novelist behind him, another of trying to fill his father's 
wing tips ahead of him, Roy began to wonder: Could he make his 
own Rendez-vous— in New York? Could he be the great driver, mas¬ 
tering the city and meeting the blonde? 

He approached the question with a formula he'd repeat through¬ 
out his driving career. First he obsessed, talking ad nauseam about 
Lelouch's film to anyone who would listen. Then he drove his route 
repeatedly in his Audi S4, meticulously recording potholes and 
potential speed traps, then studying the lists on color-coded cheat 
sheet. He planned to recruit close friends from his Manhattan pri¬ 
vate high school days to impersonate orange-vested traffic police to 
block traffic on race day. 

The original idea was to make a full lap of Manhattan (skipping 
the most northerly and heavily policed sections of the city) in 25 



On October 7,2008, 
Alex Roy set out 
from the Classic Car 
Club on Hudson 
Street in New York 
City, His self- 
assigned mission: 
Beat the record for 
a cross-country 
drive to Los Angeles. 
That record, set m 
1983, is 32 hours 
and 7 minutes. To 
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Roy and his copilot, 
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minutes. This meant running dozens of red lights at absurd speeds 
and left little time to react to sudden contingencies like pedestri¬ 
ans. The stunt was dangerous and illegal, its success dependent 
on secrecy. But Roy has no talent for keeping secrets, particularly 
about his daring. (He was, in fact, using most of the recon runs to 
impress women.) By the end of the year, dozens of people knew 
about Roy's plan to Rendez-vous Manhattan. 

But while outlaw street racing may sound romantic, the real¬ 
ity of a 29-year-old with no experience skidding through the most 
populous urban center in America is terrifying, not to mention 
feloniously stupid. Even Roy's girlfriend refused to play her part of 
meeting him at the finish line. The idea of actually having to follow 
through with his big plans started keeping Roy up at night; but the 
humiliating prospect of backing down was just as bad. 

In the end, Roy never attempted the 25-minute Manhattan 
Rendez-vous. But he claims to have raced a 27-minute "practice 
run.” He proudly estimates that he hit top speeds of 144 mph while 
committing 151 moving violations—enough to have his New York 
driver's license suspended 78 times over. And afterward, Roy says, 
"I never felt better.” He had missed his goal, but found his identity. 
Roy wanted to be known as an outlaw driver. 

Thefastest way to his newgoalwastoenteraroadrafly 

inspired by yet another movie—the 1976 cult classic The Gumhall 
Rally. The film depicted a madcap outlaw road race; its real-life ver- 
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sion is a 3,OOO-mile celebrity-and-socialite-studded international 
road rampage first organized in Europe in 1999. There are no quali¬ 
fying events, and no experience is required. Entrants need both flash 
(tricked-out Bentleys, Porsches, andLamborghinis encouraged) and 
cash (28,000 pounds sterling—about $56,425—for the 2007 rally), 
as well as the ability to keep a straight face while agreeing to a code 
of conduct that explicitly prohibits breaking any laws—including the 
speed limit. But while most Gumballers are rich young men paying 
for 3,000 miles of sflicon-bhnbo'd pit stops and Vegas-weekend-style 
bad-boy hoo-ha, Roy was one of the few actually racing to win. 

He impressed the 2003 Gumball entry committee by topping the 
akeadyweH-representedfreakfactor: He wore a pastiche of authentic 
international police outfits and drove a rare E39 BMW M5 he claimed 
was used by the elite German "Autobaun Interceptor Unit,” complete 
with police sirens and stickers. Roy's "Polizei 144" shtick added yet 
another layer of slapstick to the Gumball's air of a movie-come-to- 
hfe. Roy established a reputation as a fun-loving clown who also hap¬ 
pened to be a fast, safe driver. He was an instant hit with race fans. 
His Web site attracted a small but faithful following that bought $500 
Polizei 144 racing jackets and downloaded clips from his "Spirit of 
the Gumball" trophy win in the 2003 run, held in the US. 

Most of the comments on his site were typical rock-on fan blurts, 
but one was a challenge to "check out the real deal” Roy followed 
a Web link and, stunned, met his newest dream. 

Once again, it was a movie—this time a trailer for a documentary- 


in-progress titled 32Hours 7Minutes, covering the transcontinen¬ 
tal racing record set by Diem and Turner. Here was an automotive 
stunt that had remained unequaled for almost 22 years. Anyone 
who topped it would be guaranteed fame and street cred; for Roy, 
this was Rendez-vous deja vu. He immediately called the filmmaker, 
a diminutive speed fanatic named Cory Welles. Roy had the fund¬ 
ing—and the perfect ending for her movie. 

Most people Remember TheCannonballRunasacamyy’SOs 
road comedy featuring, among others, Roger Moore, Dom DeLuise, 
and Farrah Fawcett. But to gearheads, the Cannonball Run is the 
original outlaw cross-country road race, organized by legendary 
Car and Driver writer Brock Yates. Entrants drove everything from 
cheap beaters to high-priced tweakers, but all had an appetite for 
white lines, black tar, and speed. 

Officially known as the Cannonball Baker Sea-to-Shining-Sea 
Memorial Trophy Dash (and later as the US Express race) the race 
set the standard for outlaw driving. This was uniquely American 
car culture—free and fun and fast. And nobody was faster than 
Diem and Turner, who hammered their 308 Ferrari from a garage 
on Manhattan's Upper East Side to Newport Beach, California, in 
an unthinkable 32 hours and 7 minutes. 

According to Yates and his fellow Cannonballers, trying to beat 
that record today is pointless. Their argument goes something 
like this: Cannonball records were set back when the free-wheelin' 



















































70s hooked up with the greed-is-good '80s for fat lines of cocaine 
and unprotected sex. But these, brother, are Patriot Act days— 
executive-privilege end times in which no rogue deed goes untracked, 
no E-ZPass unlogged, no roaming cell phone unmonitored by peri¬ 
helion satellite. Big Brother is definitely watching. Big Speed, the old 
Cannonballers say, is a quaint, 20th-century idea, like pay phones 
or print magazines. 

But nobody had telexed Roy or his new filmmaker pal, Welles, 
the memo on this one. Once again, Roy put his formula in motion. 
First, he planned for weeks. Then, with his high school friend Jon 
Goodrich as copilot and cameraman James Petersmeyer tucked in 
the backseat, Roy left Manhattan's Classic Car Club on December 
16,2005, and drove west, fast. They arrived at the Santa Monica 
Pier in California bleary-eyed, exhausted, and frightened— and two 
hours and 39 minutes shy of the record. 

Roy and Goodrich flew back to New York to revamp their calcula¬ 
tions and tried again on April 1,2006. They were zeroing in on the 
32:07 space shot—until the car broke down in Oklahoma. Roy was 
devastated. He immediately began planning another run. 

But this time, Roy returned to his calculations by himself. Two 
hairy cross-country runs had been more than enough for Goodrich, 
and he simply wasn't willing to continue risking life, limb, and lib¬ 
erty for another man's dream. By now, though, replacing his copilot 
was the least of Roy's Cannonball problems. Despite the nondisclo¬ 
sure agreements, word was getting around. Back in September 
2005, Roy's bearded and bullying Gumball 3000 frenemy, Richard 
Rawlings, had bet him $25,000 on a cross-country race— and another 
$25,000 that Rawlings would do it in less than 25 hours. 

Roy refused the challenge, but it clearly meant time was running 
out. Sooner or later, somebody was going to try to break that record. 
If they succeeded, went on Leno, stole the glory—that would be bad 
for Roy. But if they got caught trying, that was even worse. Roy was 
sure that the police would then crack down, and the window of oppor¬ 
tunity for his cross-country sneak would slam shut forever. 

In fact, that window was closing already. After so many high¬ 
speed cross-country runs, Roy wasn't famous—but his antics 
were. He was already well remembered in Arizona, where he'd been 
arrested for speeding during a 2004 rally called the Bullrun wear¬ 
ing jackboots, German police togs, and a regulation leather police 
belt with handcuffs. (The concerned police psychiatrist asked Roy, 
“Do you know what year this is?") Ohio presented another problem. 
While running nearly 120 mph in a 55 zone on the return trip from 
the aborted Cannonball run with the English copilot, he'd been hit 
with radar by a westbound state trooper, leading to a tense, 20- 
minute Smokey-Bandit chase deep into farm country. Roy managed 
to escape, but the Ohio state patrol would be unlikely to forget the 
blue BMW loaded with weird antennas. 

Roy faced similar problems in Pennsylvania and Oklahoma. On 
the April 2006 trip, Pennsylvania police dispatch reported a BMW 
without taillights speeding down the interstate. Then, waiting in 
the airport after the Oklahoma breakdown, Roy made the mistake 
of running his mouth off on a cell phone. The traveler in line behind 
him couldn't help noticing the strange bald man and overhearing 
words like night vision , escape , cops, and spotter plane . He called 
in a potential homeland security threat. 

Roy eventually made it home, but Oklahoma authorities tracked 
his car to the local BMW dealership. The cops impounded the vehi¬ 



cle-still loaded with GPS units documenting his street racing—for 
three days while they investigated Roy. 

"Needless to say, my attorney wasn't pleased," Roy says. "Actu¬ 
ally, I think stupid was the word he used." 

By fall 2006, the run-ins had reached critical mass. Before long, 
Roy feared, state authorities would connect the dots and shut him 
down for good. Within a month, winter snow might kill Ms time, 
and spring might be too late. If Roy was going to break the record, 
it was now or never. But first, he needed a new copilot. 

It’s a typically rainy September evening, only nine days 
before his next scheduled departure, and Roy is bug-eyed, chain¬ 
smoking and pacing the length of his 2,571-square-foot bachelor 
pad in Manhattan's Cooper Square while his race team waits on his 
L-shaped couch, drinking Ms liquor and watching Battlestar Galac¬ 
tic a on a massive projector screen. Each surround-sound kinetic 
energy weapon rattles ice in the drinks. 

Roy checks Ms watch and then Ms desk, where three GPS umts and 
four computer screens each display the time. Standing with Ms hands 
on Ms hips in front of the rotating world-map screensaver, he looks 
less like Captain Picard and more like a chain-smoking Lex Luthor. 

"It's not like him to be late," he says. "What if he's incapacitated 
or dead?" 

In choosing a new copilot, Roy considered lots of drivers (includ¬ 
ing me), before finally settling on a straitlaced 32-year-old finance- 
sector type named Dave Maher. From the first meeting, it was obvi¬ 
ous that Maher and Roy would make a particularly odd couple. Roy 
is a fast-talking geek, as dead-eyed serious about the patches he 
Velcros onto his race uniforms as a Star Trek reenacter is about hav¬ 
ing the right blades on his Klingon battle d'k'tagh. Maher is quiet 
and has never watched Battlestar Galactica. He likes sports involv¬ 
ing inflatable balls and has a penchant for red wine and amateur 
track club events for his 1996 Porsche 911 Turbo. 

But both of them wanted to go fast, and something that 
Maher mentioned when they talked about the cross-country 
attempt struck a chord deep within Roy: a need to have something 
"that money couldn't buy." Maher had the job, and the odd couple 
became a team. 

Roy wears his phone on his belt like Batman or a paper-products 
salesman, and now it begins to vibrate. He snaps it to Ms ear. "We're 
all here waiting," he says to the doorman. “Yes, send him up." 

Maher arrives in a suit and tie, a bottle of excellent wine in hand, 
ready for a civilized party. Instead, Roy hands him his latest time¬ 
table. It is the product of 150 hours of work, a whopper version of all 
previous calculations. Roy has titled it "31:39 Driveplan .9d (Merci¬ 
less Assault Reprisal =11)." 


“ITS VERY RARE TO RUN 
OVER 100 FOR MORE THAN A MINUTE 


UK I WU, HUY SAYS. “OH 

YEAH?” HIS NEW COPILOT SAYS. 


“WELL, I'M ABOUT TO CHANGE THAT ” 













He hands the stack to Maher, who flips through the pages. The 
copilot looks like a kid on the first day of summer facing a pile of 
required reading. 

"Ultimately, this drive is a math calculation,” Roy says. Maher 
looks blank. Roy points to a series of cells in the spreadsheet. Maher 
scans it, then turns the page, searching. "See,” Roy says, "that's the 
average we're looking to hit: 90.” 

"I know this average,” Maher says quietly. He flips through more 
pages. Tm looking for the extended stretches of big speed, the long 
stretches where we can really hit it and make time.” 

Roy straightens. "Well, those don't really exist,” he says. "You'll 
see. It's very rare to run over 100 for even a minute or two... ” 

"Oh yeah?” Maher says smiling. “Well, I'm about to change that.” 

And SO, on the Friday before Columbus Day weekend, the 
clock is punched and the tail- 
lights flare and Roy once again 
rolls through the Holland Tun¬ 
nel and across New Jersey. They 
cross the empty tarmac of Penn¬ 
sylvania and into Ohio, gas up 
maniacally, and are back on the 
highway with Maher now doing 
120 through the most famously 
cop-heavy state in the union. 

By Akron they've been driving 
all night, and the trip is just 
beginning. More Red Bulls are 
popped, vitamins taken, ciga¬ 
rettes lit, and then comes the 
sun, shockingly bright. Roy 
finds the Visine, then trains his 
attention on the shaking land¬ 
scape. This is a criminal game of 
I Spy, using binoculars designed 
for battle—Steiners with inde¬ 
pendently autofocusing lenses—but at Maher's speed they just beat 
uselessly against Roy's eye sockets. 

"You know, I just have a very hard time spotting like this,” Roy 
says. 

"We have to bank time,” Maher says. 

"It's averaging 91.3 mph,” Roy says. "The projections say we're 
good.” 

"Your projections are conservative,” Maher says. His eyes never 
leave the road. He looks strangely relaxed doing 130 mph. The radar 
is exploding with undercover police, and yet he's doubling the speed 
limit for the sort of sustained periods that Roy knows are poten¬ 
tially fatal to this quest. 

“We need to go as fast as possible, every chance we get,” Maher 
says, glancing at Roy. "Otherwise, we are definitely not going to 
make it.” 

"OK,” Roy says. But he doesn't mean it. Maher's stomach for risk 
isn't found anywhere on Roy's spreadsheets, and this is way out¬ 
side his comfort zone. "But I'm telling you, Dave, you get caught 
and—” 

Now the radio explodes with a fresh voice. "Cowbell Ground, 
Cowbell Ground, this is Cowbell Air, over.” 


"Yes!” Roy says. He grabs the mic. "Cowbell Air, this is Cowbell 
Ground, go ahead.” 

“We have a visual,” the voice from above says. This is Roy's secret 
weapon, a small Beechcraft twin-engine spotter plane piloted by 
Paul Weismann, a high school friend, along with another pilot named 
Keith Baskett. They're scouting for cops, traffic, and construction 
during the vulnerable daylight drive across the Midwest. 

"How are we looking, over?” Roy asks. 

"You're looking very fast and very nice,” comes the voice from 
above. "All clear, boys, put the hammer down.” 

Maher pushes the car, passing even the gutsiest speeders at 
nearly double speed. The white line is a ticking blur, the overpasses 
are distant, then here, then gone, and Texas is just a flat fuzz in the 
rearview. Near Oklahoma City, they stop for the Chinese fire drill of 
piss, pump, and go, and now Roy takes the wheel again, gunning to 

fly. The GPS says that even with 
gas stops, they've crossed half 
the country at 93.6 mph. 

The highway ahead is fairly 
open, but the left lane is not, 
and this time, inspired by 
Maher's driving or the average 
or both, Roy does what he needs 
to do to keep the pace—passing 
one car on the right, pushing 
inches from the bumper of a 
16-wheeler, then cutting left 
again to take the lane. And as if 
on cue, a female voice cuts in on 
the police scanner. "Report of a 
blue BMW speeding, weaving 
in and out of traffic, and driving 
recklessly. Be advised, unable 
to get tags... ” 

"That's us!” Maher says. 
"Shit!” Roy says. 

He cuts the brake lights on the panel and slows to double digits. 
"What do we do?” 

"Well, we're stuck in traffic.” 

“Where do we hide?” Roy asks. The land is flat to the horizon. 
"We don't hide anywhere,” Maher says. 

BlaaatIN ow the cockpit fills with the awful croak of K-band from 
a dead-on police trigger radar. "God damn it, where is that guy?” 
Roy mutters, then suddenly sees him—an SUV highway patrol car 
headed eastbound, and no median between them. 

"Oh my God, he's braking!” Roy shouts. "He's crossing! We have 
to get to the next exit and hide.” 

"I don't know if we're going to have a lot of room to hide out 
here,” Maher says. 

Roy glances back and forth, mirror to road and back again. Already, 
he's soaked through his shirt, his bald head raining sweat onto his 
sunglasses. The exit is coming fast. "Should we get off?” he asks. 
"Should we get off right now?” 

The scanner again, a male voice: “Blue BMW on up ahead of me.” 
Then another voice—a second car: "Dark-blue BMW, tinted win¬ 
dows—looks like it has some antennas on it.” 

"I'm going,” Roy says. He pulls up the exit ramp, taking the rise, 















rolling the stop sign like a normal driver, nothing in his mirror yet, 
then moves quickly to the right. 

But this time, there's no getting away. It's farmland, flat forever— 
North by Northwest, a house in the distance, animals. Roy pulls to 
the side. He hops out of the car. He unzips his fly. 

"I'll tell him we had to piss," he yells. 

The male voice on the scanner again. "They're ahead of me," 
it says. 

Roy looks. Nothing. "Hey!" he says. "He thinks we're still going!" 
Roy zips up and turns, and now he sees it: a black-and-white com¬ 
ing up the ramp behind him. "Oh no," he says. The car pauses at the 
top of the ramp, then turns toward him. "Here he comes..." 

Sitting in the passenger seat, Maher now looks around at the 
piles of GPS units, the maps and plans and scanners, the squawk¬ 
ing boxes. He's sitting in an electronic crime scene. "Maybe I should 
turn something off?" he asks. 

"Turn it off, turn it all off!" Roy shouts. He reaches into the cen¬ 
ter console to kill the main power just as the police car approaches. 
"What the... ?" 

It's a black-and-white, all right: one of those ad-wrapped VW bugs 
with a giant geek squad sticker where the sheriff's star might be. 
Suddenly, the sweat on Roy's head is cool and soothing. 

"Maher," Roy says, "how come you can drive like that for seven 
hours and no one calls, and I do it for three minutes and then some¬ 
one calls?" 

"Because I'm Irish," Maher says. 

They're off the highway for a total of two minutes. Even with the 
time lost to a dead stop, their overall average on the GPS stands at 
95.7 mph—well above record pace. But there are storm clouds on 
the horizon, which become hard rain by New Mexico. The traffic 
clots, and the smeared windshield glows red with truck lights. With 
the darkness, the rain becomes blinding, blunting the vision of the 
thermal cameras. They enter Arizona in traffic, with a soul-killing 
22 mph on the GPS and a forest of lightning on the horizon. 

Maher pounds the wheel in disbelief. "No!" he shouts. "I've been 
driving so hard... No!" He cuts into the breakdown lane to make 
a desperate run for it. Even an unsafe pass isn't possible. "No!" 
he repeats. 

Mile after mile, their hard-won average withers, and the adrena¬ 
line dies with it. The rain is impossible. Maher is exhausted. "Maybe 
I'm seeing stars," Maher says. 

“No, you're seeing the real thing," Roy says. The weather is dealing. 
By Arizona, the pavement is dry. Maher gives it his last surge of 
energy, climbing to 122 mph, 142,160 before the gas light demands 
they stop for fuel. It's 12:03 am local time. They've been on the 
road for 29 hours and 27 minutes. The effort of this last sprint has 
pushed Maher to the breaking point. He staggers from the car on 
failing legs. The Casio counts the seconds as Roy plugs in the nozzle 
and stands, tweaked and muttering in front of the mini-mart like a 
meth kid getting a Big Gulp. 

"You're done," Roy says. He falls into the driver's side and guns it 
back onto the highway for the final 131-mile stretch from Barstow 
to the Santa Monica Pier. 

"I'm not sure that we're going to make it now," Maher says. His 
fingers fumble with Roy's projection chart, suddenly interested, but 
it's an unintelligible jumble of numbers. "You'll have to be above 100 
the whole time, or we've driven a day and a half for nothing." 
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“I've got it," Roy says. He stares ahead like a machine. "Just watch 
the road." 

After 7,700 miles and three attempts to cross the coun¬ 
try at warp speed, Captain Roy has experienced something like a 
Maher mindmeld. As in any marathon, exhaustion and fear make 
quitting seem smart. You can say you tried, blame the weather, 
and find a hotel. But breaking a record—any record—takes some¬ 
thing more, something personal. Right now, it will take everything. 
There's no room left for strategy. Roy simply has to hit it hard. 

The radar is crazy with bleep! and blatt!, the spreadsheets litter 
the cockpit like dirty floor mats, but Roy hits it anyway. He doesn't 
need charts anymore. He is the chart, and Excel and Google Earth 
and Gar min MapSource and something more, too, a guy with some¬ 
thing to prove. 

He passes a minivan in the carpool lane at 102 mph and merges onto 
California’s 1-10 headed into Los Angeles with blocks of lit towers 
to the right and oncoming halogens kaleidoscoping his bleary cor¬ 
neas. But Roy sees only the road ahead and the best path through it, 
the racing line that shaves fat off the hips of the curves as he apexes 
them at 100 mph, now 117 past Crenshaw Boulevard, La Brea Ave¬ 
nue at 115. The curve and acceleration is a physical sensation in the 
gut, and now the city is 10 miles out, now 8, and the turbos spool up 
and kick and Maher says, "Cop! No—taxi!" while Roy hits 117 past 
Cloverfield Boulevard, peels off on the exit to a light gone green, the 
next one green—one, two, three more—through the gate of the Santa 
Monica Pier, where wooden planks rattle beneath the car. 

It feels weird to slow, crazy to stop, but it's over. The car stops, 
but the buzzing of speed and road in their heads does not. Maher 
finds the door, and his legs, and jogs up under the empty lights of the 
big Ferris wheel. It's exactly 1:30 am. He punches their card into the 
time clock, flown from New York, and gives the ticket to Roy. 

And this, of course, is the end of Roy's Cannonball run. There are 
people here—friends and family and a camera crew. The camera¬ 
man closes in and asks the questions that you ask: Your thoughts? 
Why did you do it? And there are jokes and platitudes about Mount 
Everest and the final frontier, but no real answers. 

Why? Because drivers drive. Movies have endings. Records are 
broken. Perhaps there will be fame, blogs, even an appearance on 
Conan. Does all that balance against the thousand what-ifs—the 
nearly cracked axles and the reckless driving, drunk on exhaus¬ 
tion? The crimes that Roy and Maher have committed, state after 
state, number in the hundreds. There will be months before the 
statutes of limitation run out, months before this story can finally 
be published. Roy and Maher have plenty of time to think about 
what they've done and why. 

But for now, the pilot and copilot can only stand with glasses 
of champagne undrunk. Too tired to know if they are even happy. 
Or to fully comprehend that their time, 31 hours and 4 minutes 
coast to coast, has beaten the record by a full hour and three min¬ 
utes. Or that this record will surely be beaten, again, sometime, by 
some other drivers, most probably for reasons they won't under¬ 
stand, either. B3 

Contributing editor Charles grabber (charlesgraeber@ 
gmail .com) wrote about tornado-car builder Steve Green in issue 
13.10. {For maps and documentary clips, vzsztwired.com/extras.) 
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copyright law to make it flexible enough 
for a read/write culture. Good luck. In the 
past few decades, the copyright winds in 
the US have been blowing in the opposite 
direction—toward longer and stricter pro¬ 
tections. It is hard to imagine Hollywood, 
Nashville, and New York agreeing to scale 
back legal protection in order to release 
the creative impulses of super-empowered 
fans, when the gains from doing so are for 
now only theoretical. 

Another possibility is something akin 
to Lessig's Creative Commons licenses. 
Copyright holders could voluntarily reserve 
only some of their rights or perhaps create 
a special dojinshi license that allows fans 
to reproduce and remix works in limited 
ways. That's probably the ideal option. And 
perhaps some day Big Media will see its 
virtues. But the use of Creative Commons 
licenses so far has been extremely limited. 
Again, it's difficult to envision large pub¬ 
lishers or giant movie and music studios 
relinquishing control over their products 
when the benefits are indirect, distant, and 
as yet unproven. 

In anmoku no ryokai, manga publishers 
might have found a tentative, imperfect, 
but ultimately more promising answer— 
a business model that could help media 
companies in both Japan and the US begin 
to navigate these potentially treacherous 
new waters. Instead of rewriting a national 
statute or hashing out separate individual 
contracts or crafting special licenses, it 
leaves everything unsaid in order to simply 
give the new arrangement a test drive. It 
takes the situation out of the realm of law 
and plops it into the realm of economics and 
game theory. It places the established pub¬ 
lishers and the dojinshi creators in some¬ 
thing resembling the prisoners' dilemma: 
If they cooperate—that is, if they honor the 
terms of anmoku no ryokai—they both gain. 
But if one overreaches—if publishers crack 


down aggressively or if dojinshi creators 
go too far—they both suffer. 

Instead of negotiating a formal pact, 
both parties can advance their interests 
through the deterrent of mutually assured 
destruction. What that accommoda¬ 
tion lacks in legal clarity, it makes up for 
in commercial pragmatism. If the experi¬ 
ment fails, then everyone reverts back to 
the legal status quo. But if it endures, and 
if everyone comes to realize that the inter¬ 
ests of the copyright holders and the fans 
are aligned, it could become the prelude 
to wider adoption of Creative Commons- 
style licenses and a more coherent set of 
rules for a remix culture around the world. 

One afternoon in May, I walked into 
K-Books, a third-floor bookshop in Aki- 
habara, a neighborhood of flashing lights 
and moving bodies that is the epicenter 
of Tokyo's otaku culture. In one section of 
the store, I found graphic novels by Clamp, 
that circle of women who went from ama¬ 
teurs to best-selling pros. I bought a copy 
of Chobits, their series about a young man 
who has a friendly female android assistant; 
a volume of xxxHolic, about a high school 
student who works for a witch (despite the 
trio of x's in the title, it's not porn); and a 
hardcover edition of Card Captor Sakura, 
about a girl with magical powers. And in a 
nearby section of the store, I bought dojin¬ 
shi versions of those same titles. For 210 yen 
($1.80), I picked up Hacker Chobits, in which 
the female android expands the frontiers of 
"friendliness." For 630 yen ($5.40) I bought 
a yuri, or lesbian, version of xxxHolic featur¬ 
ing the two main female characters of that 
series. And for another 630 yen, I purchased 
the 70-page, sprightly illustrated Sakura 
Remix , wherein the heroine encounters a 
strangely amorous frog and later discovers 
a hidden video camera in her classroom at 
an especially inopportune moment. 

The official versions and the remixed ver¬ 
sions weren't side by side. But they were for 
sale perhaps 10 yards away from each other. 
In the same store. Think about that in a US 
context. You walk in to Barnes & Noble and 
walk out with a copy of Harry Potter and 
the Deathly Hallows—as well as an unau¬ 
thorized remix of a May-December romance 
between Hermione Granger and Professor 
Minerva McGonagall. Our American IP law¬ 
yer is starting to get woozy again. 

A few weeks later, I tossed these books 


into my backpack, hopped on a train to the 
outskirts of Tokyo, and entered a castle¬ 
like building that is the headquarters of 
Clamp's media empire. There I met with 
Ageha Ohkawa, the very smart and refresh¬ 
ingly down-to-earth head of this monumen¬ 
tally successful manga machine. In the late 
1980s, before they started to create original 
work, she and her colleagues produced some 
remixed versions of Captain Tsubasa, a 
series about a soccer team, and sold them at 
dojinshi markets. Today, she's on the other 
end of the anmoku no ryokai detente. 

During our conversation, I reached into my 
backpack to show her the three Clamp dojin 
titles I'd bought at K-Books. Her handlers—a 
few managers and a guy from legal—winced 
and exchanged worried looks. But Ohkawa 
burst into a delighted laugh and then flipped 
through Sakura Remix and Hacker Chobits. 
"Any popular manga is going to have this 
treatment done," she told me. "It is by people 
who are truly in love with the work, and you 
have to respect that." 

So, I asked, is Hacker Chobits actually good 
for the real Chobits ? 

She paused. "I think it's good because 
they are expressing love for the work. 
And, of course, we come from the dojin¬ 
shi world, so I understand this." Fans even 
sometimes send her their dojinshi, and 
what she admires about these works is the 
dedication and the innovation they show. 
"There is originality here. There are new 
stories. It's not a copy." 

Still, she's not entirely comfortable hav¬ 
ing the black-and-white world of manga 
governed by the gray zone of anmoku no 
ryokai. "It's very vague," she says. "It's 
always pushing the edge of whether it 
should be forbidden. Should someone 
actually make a pirate version instead of a 
remix, this whole thing could collapse." Yet 
she can't think of a better approach. Hold¬ 
ing up a copy of Hacker Chobits , she says, 
"It's not something I'm going to stand up 
and rail against." 

The manga industrial complex has seen 
the future. And it works. For now. 

//////////^^^^^ 

Contributing editor daniel h. pink 
(dp@danpink.com) was a 2007Japan 
Society Media Fellow. His next book , 
a manga called The Adventures of 
Johnny Bunko, will be published in the 
spring of2008. (For a crash course 
on manga , vzszfwired.com/extras.) 
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position, I will be bearing the arms of the 
enemy/' Rossmiller realized he was an Ameri¬ 
can soldier and saw that his IP address put 
him in Washington state. After a few more 
back-and-forths, she learned his real name 
was Ryan Anderson and that he was a tank 
crew member in the Army National Guard, 
destined to ship out for Iraq soon. 

Many of Anderson's emails with Ross¬ 
miller were full of chatty banter, the kind 
people use when they're thrilled with a new 
online friend—except that every once in a 
while, he would throw in riffs about killing 
Americans or Arabs. Rut he would also offer 
upbeat raves about his fellow soldiers. In 
one email he cheerfully describes his com¬ 
manding officer as "a really cool guy, and a 
vet of a couple of other deployments includ¬ 
ing Gulf War I." Later he flattered Khadija 
by describing how tough terrorists are and 
how they are "a real Alliance of Evil like our 
C in C says... (yes, I still like George Rush, 
even though he's sending us there, he's the 
guy I voted for, and I'll probably vote for 
him again...)." 

For weeks, Rossmiller, posing as Khadija, 
had regular exchanges with Anderson. In 
notes replete with emoticons, Anderson told 
her that he would be going to Iraq. This was 
a time when few knew how the US military 
intended to station itself in Iraq, and yet he 
explained that his exact destination would be 
"Raghdad proper—something my CO called 
the 'Green Zone,' we're not supposed to talk 
about it to the newspapers for some reason 
but I guess family and friends are OK, so I'm 
not too worried about telling you:)." 

Anderson wrote that he got "a copy of the 
Qur’an" for his PDA and then became "so con¬ 
flicted about all this." He continued, "What 
am I to do if I must fire on someone attacking 
me when I wish I was with them?" 

As he prepared to ship out, he wrote, “Our 
oppertunities are coming to an end." And, 
indeed, they did—with his arrest on charges 


of attempted espionage and trying to aid the 
enemy. When Rossmiller was summoned 
to the witness stand of a military court in 
Fort Lewis, Washington, she described pub¬ 
licly for the first time her methods and tech¬ 
niques. She explained how difficult some of 
this work was—she trawled through sites for 
a year and a half before coming upon Ander¬ 
son. She also described how easily she could 
gain certain types of information, like how 
she had typed Anderson's email address 
into Google and quickly discovered not only 
her contact's name but also his Army email 
address, as well as menacing pictures of him 
clutching rifles and handguns. 

After her testimony, Rossmiller says, 
the FRI made her an intelligence asset. She 
now has a contact at the Great Falls FRI field 
office, an agent named Mark Seyler. His boss, 
Timothy Fuhrman, would not comment on 
Rossmiller's claim that she has sent the FRI 
more than 200 of her "packages" since 2002, 
saying that he would rather keep the details 
of her intelligence role restricted to what is 
already on the public record. He did say that 
"we can always learn from her." 

In fact, it’s distinctly possible that Ross¬ 
miller, alone at her computer, has a better 
track record than the Justice Department. A 
Washington Post analysis in 2005 of the 400- 
plus people charged with terrorism-related 
crimes by the federal government found that 
only 14 of those convicted actually had any 
ties at all to al Qaeda or its network. RossuriH- 
er's cases have come with solid backup, while 
the feeble evidence in the other high-profile 
Justice Department cases makes many pros¬ 
ecutors roll their eyes. Consider the seven 
Miami men arrested in the summer of2006 
and hyped as desiring to wage a "ground 
war" against the US and intending to blow 
up the Sears Tower in Chicago. They turned 
out to be a bunch of trash-talking blowhards 
whose plans were formulated while smoking 
pot in an empty warehouse. In contrast, the 
man Rossmiller most recently implicated— 
Michael Reynolds—had prepared meticulous 
plans to blow up pipelines and was shopping 
online for used gas trucks to implement his 
plot. The Pennsylvania resident was arrested 
after traveling 2,000 miles to southern Idaho, 
lured by Rossmiller into a supposed meeting 
with a financial backer. 

"When I was in the White House and doing 
terrorism, the holy grail was 'actionable intel¬ 
ligence,' and she brings a form of actionable 


intelligence," says Roger Cressey, a White 
House counterterrorism official in both the 
Clinton and George W. Rush administrations. 
(He learned of Rossmiller after he left the 
government.) The FRI, on the other hand, 
has failed in every attempt to modernize its 
technology since 2001, and it so restricts the 
software available to agents that they can't 
even begin to match what Rossmiller does. 
"The FRI is a dinosaur in many respects," 
says Cressey. 

Rossmiller agrees. "I went to a meeting in 
Great Falls, and we got to talking, and some¬ 
one had to look something up online," she 
says. “I asked, What do you use for Internet 
access?' and one agent said, 'We have to go 
to the public library down the street/" 

She also tells a story about another agent 
who had to get permission to open a Yahoo 
account because it violated office regs. “They 
weren't allowed ," she says. 

Some of Rossmiller's tactics are taken 
straight from the hacker playbook. For 
instance, on several occasions she has sent 
individuals in foreign countries images 
altered to conceal, say, a keylogger that 
uploads everything the recipient types, 
including passwords. One keylogger recip¬ 
ient was a Middle Eastern journalist who had 
been a known contact of al Qaeda members. 
Rossmiller passed along the information she 
got to government officials. 

Rut many of Rossmiller's most innova¬ 
tive techniques are shockingly simple. To 
get a good ID of some of her targets, she 
bullies them into filling out an oath of alle¬ 
giance known as a bay at Her bayat is hilar¬ 
iously blunt. Here are the first few lines 
translated: 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE JIHAD 

My legal name is 
The son o f 
My family's tribe 
My country 

The contact information for the 
leadership for my family 
If it is Allah's will I become a martyr 
in the cause of Jihad my family 
members shall be contacted... 

Early computer hackers did this, too. 
Despite their reputations for technical wiz¬ 
ardry, much of the information they obtained 
was procured through "social engineering"— 
calling up people and bullshitting them 
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out of their login names and passwords. 
To succeed at social engineering, you must 
maintain a strong dominant character, and 
Rossmiller is quite good at this. The most 
important strategy, she says, is attitude: A 
true terrorist has to possess a certain kind 
of haughtiness. Not anger or even belliger¬ 
ence but a subtle pushiness, even mild dis¬ 
dain for other jihadists. 

"If Tm posing as a courier, financier, or 
recruiter, I try to take the upper hand," she 
says. "A lot of times there will be talk about 
a private forum. I'd message someone and 
take a demanding tone. *What is this? Why 
didn't I know about this?' I always take a 
demanding tone, and usually there's some 
little Joe who will give me an invite." 

Then, once in private contact with some¬ 
one, she will chastise them for talking too 
much in public. She'll often propose a method 
for private communication, such as send¬ 
ing notes as text in an online greeting card 
(which is hard to search or scan for). 

Once a kind of bare trust is established, 
she will, like a good con artist, push her mark 
away, refusing him, telling him he's not worth 
her time. Then he will come right back, often 
with surprising offerings of information to 
prove that he is the real thing. "If they could 
see me, little blond me, they'd go crazy," she 
says in a burst of hearty laughter. 

Much of Rossmiller’s success can be cred¬ 
ited to her understanding that the chattiness 
and chumminess that often cinches digital 
friendships applies in terrorist chat rooms 
just as it does in Yahoo Nascar forums. This 
skill was on display when she struck up an 
online correspondence with a jihadist in the 
Middle East named "Hakim" (for Rossmiller's 
protection, his name has been changed). 

On this mission, Rossmiller assumed the 
identity of a particularly murderous ter¬ 
rorist known as Abu Musa. She befriended 
Hakim, who lived in a country bordering Iraq 
and was looking to travel there, possibly 
for martyrdom, with 10 other people. The 
talk quickly turned to personal travails, and 
soon Hakim was complaining about the big¬ 
gest obstacle to his desired glory as a mar¬ 
tyr: his mother. Hakim, it turned out, lived 
alone with her, and, because of that, was 
having trouble finding the time to go fight 
in Iraq. "I am trying to send her to live with a 
brother of mine who lives in a country close 
by," he wrote, "if Allah will." (The cliche of 
the reactionary blogger as angry vigilante 


plotting schemes from his mother's base¬ 
ment appears to be universal.) 

Hakim seemed to be a big fan of orotund 
flourishes, and Rossmiller happily indulged 
him. "Brother in Allah... I still pray to Allah 
that my message arrives to you and you are in 
the more perfect of the health and the good 
health and protected from the eyes of the 
spies and polytheists and the cross slaves," 
she wrote him in Arabic. Hakim also hap¬ 
pily filled out the bayat form, giving Ross¬ 
miller all his real data, including address 
and phone numbers. 

As usual, Rossmiller, aka Abu Musa, 
bragged about participating in events at 
which her presence couldn't easily be cor¬ 
roborated (such as fighting in Fallujah a few 
weeks before). But then Abu Musa made a 
mistake: He told Hakim he was located in a 
village that turned out to be just a cab ride 
away from Hakim, who then wanted to visit. 
Rossmiller had already alerted her contact in 
the federal government about Hakim. Now, 
this contact explained, he needed her to play 
for time while he contacted local authori¬ 
ties. Suddenly Abu Musa found himself sum¬ 
moned to Syria for an important mission. 

When Abu Musa returned after a week, 
Hakim was briefly suspicious but then 
returned to being chatty and revved up for 
jihad. Abu Musa had ordered him to create 
a new email account and a new password so 
they could be safe. "And he's a good boy," 
Rossmiller says. "Here, he's made an email 
account. I love the password. 123456." Soon, 
Hakim is comfortable enough to tell Abu 
Musa that he and his friends are ready to 
go to Iraq and that he needs some ingredi¬ 
ents for a bomb. 

This email is amazingly long, detailed, 
revealing, and inadvertently funny. Sure, 
he'd need "1000 sulfur Match sticks," potas¬ 
sium nitrate, acetone, glycerin, and potas¬ 
sium permanganate. But he also wanted a 
food processor, a fan, a hair dryer, two cell 
phones, a remote control, a knife, and Scotch 
tape. Abu Musa agrees to send a contact to 
meet in the public area of an upscale neigh¬ 
borhood, and Hakim gives specific details 
as to his dress and appearance. Hakim is 
hopeful, praying for "Allah's mercy and its 
blessings and pray to Allah that it keeps us 
and protects us from the cunning of the ene¬ 
mies." And then, his last words: "We meet 
on our date God willing." 

"All I know," Rossmiller says, "is that he 
showed up, and it played out to script." He 


led his new contact to a warehouse where 
the other brothers were training. The local 
authorities took over from there. 

Rossmiller jokes that she's needed to 
become twisted herself to deal with all the 
beheading videos she's had to watch. But 
after a few days of hanging around her, it's 
clear that she's not in the least bit abnormal. 
Her gallows humor is just a way of dealing 
with the world she lives in. (Imagine the kind 
ofj okes you'd have to tell yourself if the hook¬ 
ers and chop-shop thugs in your Grand Theft 
Auto game were real.) In fact, her main moti¬ 
vation seems to be literary. She really loves 
creating these characters and playing them. 
She cares for them on some level, the way a 
novelist might. She keeps files on them. She 
clips pictures off the Internet to give them 
faces. She gives each a birthday, a hometown, 
and a biography to make them believable to 
the people she chats with. 

"Do you want to see Abu Musa?" she asks 
me suddenly, as if he were hiding in the closet. 
She clicks on some files and up comes a pic¬ 
ture of a fairly dashing man with a pair of hip 
glasses and one of those jaw-defining beards. 
He's wearing a fashionable kafia around his 
neck, and his posture is catalog-ready. Of 
course, Abu Musa is his jihadi name. His 
"real" name is Walid AM Mustaffa. 

She scrolls through his biography. On 
December 17,2003, Abu Musa was involved 
in a truck explosion that killed nearly 30 
people outside the Mount Lebannon Hotel 
in Baghdad. 

"Those are real events," says Rossmiller, 
who has, of course, extensively researched 
the explosion. "He could have been involved 
in that." 

Not long after his interactions with 
Hakim, Abu Musa was martyred by Ross¬ 
miller. "Abu Musa had been used enough," 
she says, pointing at the screen. "Here's the 
last one," she says. "An insurgent gun battle 
in Ramadi. August 21,2005. That's when he 
dies." Rossmiller is serious, almost solemn. 

"I have a hard time letting go of these guys, 
because I kinda become them. When you 
develop apersonaMty, you essentially morph 
into it. It's hard to let it go. He's the one I 
cried the most for." 03 

jack hitt (flud6000@aol.com) is a 
magazine writer and a contributor to 
This American Life. 

will sedlack contributed to this story. 
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sensual organic forms 
of visionary designer Ross 
Lovegrove. The result was 
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most extraordinary audio 
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starter site. 


$ 2 " 


per year 


SERVERS 


Advanced Server Solutions! 

Choose from our selection of i 
Root, Managed or WindowsjH 
servers to find the cutting- 
edge server solution that 
best suits your needs. 
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MOTOROKR S9 

Bluetooth® stereo headphones 




YOU CAN LISTEN 
TO YOUR MUSIC. 

YOU CAN TAKE 
YOUR CALLS. 

YOU CAN DO 
BOTH WITHOUT 
WIRES. 

New headphones that 
let you seamlessly switch 
between your music and 
calls. Unlock the power of 
true wireless freedom. 


www.hellomoto.com/s9 


M0T0R0KR"s9 is available at: 




jR RadioShack. 

Do Stuff" 


Sprint 


STAPtHS 


that was easy: 


T * "Mobile verizonwireless and other leading retailers 


Buy a MOTOROKR 89 today and receive a free gift valued at $19.99 by mail. Offer valid on purchases made between September 1, 2007 
and December 31, 2007; submissions must be postmarked by January 31, 2008. 

Limit one free gift per household/address. For complete details, including the mail-in form, go to www.hellomoto.com/S9/freegift 


MOTOROLA and the Stylized M Logo are registered in the US Patent & Trademark Office. © Motorola. Inc 2007 All rights reserved The Bluetooth trademarks are owned by their proprietor and used by Motorola. Inc. under license. Th.s device supports B uetoot ® 
Advanced Audio Delivery Audio Video Remote Control. Hands-free, and Headset profiles. In order for Bluetooth® dev.ces to commun.cate with one another, they must utilize the same Bluetooth® profile. To determ.ne the profiles supported by other Motorola dev.ces. 
visit www.hellomoto.com/bluetooth. For other devices, contact their respective manufacturer. Certain Bluetooth® features .nclud.ng those listed may not be supported by all compatible Bluetooth-enabled devices, and/or the functionality of such features may be 
limited in certain devices, or by certain wireless carriers Contact your wireless carrier about feature availability and functionality. 









©2007 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC 


Bad to the meticulously engineered bone. 


INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 2008 C-CLASS. 


Why did we road-test the all-new G-Class the 
equivalent of 600 times around the world, 14 million 
miles? Why did we redline the engine for 
over 30,000 miles? And why did we equip 
it with a lowered, sport-tuned suspension, 

AMG bodystyling and 17" staggered-width 
alloy wheels, all standard?* Because we promised 
you a Mercedes-Benz. That’s why. 

With a body constructed from over 70% high- 
strength steel, the new C-Class is solid to the core. 


But once behind the wheel, things quickly heat up, 
thanks to a 228-horsepower V-6 engine that can 
accelerate from 0 to 60 in 7.1 seconds** 
and a braking system capable of stopping 
you in just four. 1 Lastly, to keep all that 
power firmly within your grasp, we gave 
it AGILITY CONTROL suspension* to handle even 
the most challenging corners. 

Get behind the wheel of a new C-CIass and 
experience for yourself just how good, bad can be. 






THE C-CLASS. When designing it, our engineers didn't hold back. Starting at $31,975P 
--- Unlike any other. ---—— 



Mercedes-Benz 


MBUSA.com 

Only available on C-CIass Sport Sedans. "Stated rates of acceleration are based on manufacturer’s track results and may vary depending on model, environmental and road surface conditions, driving style, 
elevation and vehicle load. T Skid pad test results. Actual braking distances vary depending on surface, tire conditions and brake maintenance system. tfMSRP for a 2008 C 300 Sport Sedan includes transp charge 
Excludes all options, taxes, title, regis. and dealer prep. 2008 C300 Sport shown at $36,435 includes optional Obsidian Black metallic paint, Panorama Roof and Premium 2 Package. Options, model availability and 
actual dealer price may vary. See dealer for details. For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 






















